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a 
EPULSED 
once, the gang, 
which lay in 
the woods seek- 
ing the des- 
truction of the 
Eagle’s Nest, 
was little like- 
ly to attempt 
any renewal of 
ae the attack, un- 
G til favoured by the dark 
*” canopy of night; and the 
garrison of the strong- 
hold having, as stated in 
the previouschapter, taken 
every important precautionary measure, 
occupied themselves in the minor details of 
backwood warfare—casting bullets, pre- 
paring patching, filling powder horns, &c. 
As Edward had none of these duties to 
perform, and was, moreover, anxious to 
continue his acquaintance with Alice, he 
strolled towards the little garden, and stood 
at the gate. 

It were idle to say that Edward loved 
the young girl, whom he had but seen for 
the first time that morning; no such feel- 
ing or seatiment actuated his bosom, Far 
from the haunts of civilisation, it was 
deeply gratifying to be thrown into the 
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society of one so very different to what 
backwood life generally affords, and Ed- 
ward appreciated the opportunity. He 
was however heart whole, though he had 
been much interested both by the pleasing 
manners, graceful mind, and lovely form 
of the outlaw’s daughter. 

Love at first sight is to us an imaginary 
creation of a poetic mind, or if not, it is 
one of those freaks of the human heart 
which should be indulged in as little as 
possible. No love can lead to happiness 
which is not founded on mutual esteem and 
knowledge of one another’s character. A 
solitary meeting will at best tell us, if the 
lady have pretty ankles, or what is the 
colour of her eyes or hair, with a glimpse 
of her nose and chin, and such like small 
circumstances, which have a very trifling 
effect upon the whole. 

Edward paused when about to raise the 
latch, as he heard voices, but recognising 
them as those of the fair Mexican fugitive, 
whose dazzling beauty had not escaped his 
notice, he hesitated no longer, but pushed 
the gate open, and entered. 

On a seat near the lower stone wall of 
the block — above fashioned with huge 
wooden logs—the two young girls were 
seated side by side, presenting one of those 
marked contrasts which are most pleasant 
to the eye. The human head and human 
heart delight in the variegated tint. It 
is not the delicate bloom on the roseate 
peach which pleases, it is the contrast i¢ 
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presents to the straw-coloured tints of the 
white—it is not the golden streak of day, 
at early dawn, which captivates the senses, 
but its beauty as relieved against the dull 
sky above—it is not the mere lovely and de- 
licate hue of the blushing rose, but the con- 
trast which its petals bear to all around— 
it is not brown or black, auburn or golden 
hair—it is not the blushing charms, rosy, 
pink, and lovely, which burst on woman’s 
cheek, but the gentle contrast to the mar- 
ble brow which excites so much of pleasing 
emotion in our bosoms. So with woman on 
the whole. It is the comparison of one 
style of beauty with another—it is the 
fact, that no two of God’s fairest creatures 
are alike, that makes the whole so bright 
and beautiful. 

As he caught sight of them, Edward 
hardly knew which to admire most—the 
gentle, fair, and lovely Alice, all retire- 
ment, modesty, and blushing beauty ; or 
the proudly handsome and womanly Mexi- 
can, who moved with the majesty, which, 
on paper, is usually given to queens, but 
which belongs, without regard to station, 
to peculiar form, figure, and feeling. They 
were conversing in Spanish, a language 
which, in its corrupted form, is familiar to 
every good Texan. 

“IT hope, signora, I do not intrude?” said 
Edward, approaching. 

“Say rather that you feel you are doing 
us a favour, in deigning to throw away 
your time upon two forlorn damsels,” said 
Margaretta, such was the Mexican’s name— 
in a gay and open manner, such as an 
English woman would scarcely have as- 
sumed after seven years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Mr. Brown is a visitor like yourself,” 
interrupted Alice, quietly, making way for 
him at the same time upon the seat, “and 
hospitality requires that we make him free 
of our castle; the favour, however,” she 
added, with a smile, “is on our side, as this 
garden is rarely open to visitors.” 

“ Perhaps I am intruding now,” exclaim- 
ed Edward, rising, with a slight crimson 
flush on his face. 

“ Nay you are quite welcome; indeed Iam 
very glad you have come,” replied Alice, 
laughing, “for we were just talking of the 
strange chance which had made the silent 
Eagle’s Nest suddenly become so gay and 
bustling.” 

“ Gay I should hardly say, since we are 





in a state of siege which I can scarcely see 
the end of.” 

“Indeed,” said the Mexican somewhat 
eagerly, “shall we then be kept here so 
long. Do these. terrible outlaws seem so 
determined ?” 

“Were we beleaguered a week, aye, & 
month, it would little surprise me,” replied 
Edward. 

“ Nay, perhaps, three months,”’ exclaim- 
ed Alice, “for though the gang may not be 
in sight all the time, they may prowl about 
until the depth of the winter drives them to 
the lower settlements.” 

Margaretta took no notice of these re« 
plies, and it was impossible to tell whether 
she were pleased or not at the prospect of 
being shut up for so long a period in this 
wild and sequestered spot. 

“But,” said she, after a pause, desirous 
to change the conversation, “what of my 
party, where is Don Juan?” 

“The old gentleman, your worthy fa- 
ther,” replied Edward, ‘‘ was taken very un- 
well just now. He has, apparently, over- 
exerted himself.” 

“Then show me where he is, I will go 
to him,” said Margaretta, rising. 

“‘ Nay, he sleeps, and ’twould be pity to 
disturb him. Let us rather discuss how 
we are going to employ ourselves. I sup- 
pose if not fighting all the time, we may 
manage to have one or two dances, and as 
you ladies sing; and there is a guitar, a 
little concert may be expected. I, faith, do 
not think we shall do so very badly. We 
poor sailors are exposed to much more 
hardships than that.” 

“You are naval then,” said Margaretta, 
raising her eyes inquiringly. 

“TI hold a commission in the navy of the 
young republic, for which I was foolish 
enough to give up one in the British ser- 
vice.” 

“ A—a—an officer, of course?” remarked 
the Mexican, hesitatingly. 

“Of course,” replied Edward; rather 
glad in his somewhat rough costume to be 
able to explain his rank. “I have the 
honour to be an officer, and a gentleman, 
though but a poor one.” 

“In Texas that is the case of too many 
to be any drawback,” observed Alice; “and 
as long as you can sport, hunt, and fish, 
for your own existence, you rank equal 
with the president himself.” 

“ But we are wandering from the ques- 
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tion,” said Edward, gaily, “I was planning 
amusement for you, and you run off to 
discuss the economy of Texan life.” 

“ Allow me to run a little farther,” added 
the Mexican; “I wish to understand the 
probabilities of our sojourn, and, in the 
first place, would ask who is Blackhawk ?” 

“ A who indeed,” said Edward, becoming 
suddenly grave. 

“T can give little explanation,” answered 
Alice, who saw that she was appealed to, 
“save that less than a year ago, a band, 
composed of the refuse of the white and 
Indian population, appeared on the fron- 
tiers of the country, doing deeds of robbery 
and murder. This chief, whose name is 
Blackhawk, is said to be a terrible fellow, 
without heart or conscience.” 

“Have you ever seen him?” inquired 
Edward. 

“ Nay, heaven forbid,” exclaimed Alice. 

“T have, twice,” added Edward, some- 
what gravely. 

““When?” exclaimed Alice. 

“Where?” cried Margaretta. 

“ Once, a year ago, and again last night. 
On the first occasion, as Captain Harry 
Coulter, he robbed me of all I had, while 
insensible, and in the felon chief I recog- 
nised the same personage.” 

“Captain Harry Coulter!” said Alice, 
in a faltering voice. ‘‘I have heard him 
spoken of. When we were in New Orleans, 
Mr. Stevens, that is, my father, had some 
connection with him, but they quarrelled, 
he having tried to rob my father. I never 
saw him, however.” 

“Strange fatality,” exclaimed Edward; 
“but that man’s face is as familiar to me 
as a youthful dream. I know not why it 
is, but I often catch myself dwelling on his 
face, in your presence- more than at any 
other time.” 

“Surely I am not like the monster?” 
said Alice, with a laugh. 

“ Mr. Brown is very gallant,” added Mar- 
garetta, merrily, “to say that the presence 
of a lady reminds him of a bandit.” 

“Mr. Brown,” exclaimed the full rich 
voice of Philip Stevens, “dinner is ready; 
if the ladies be at hand tell them as much.” 

‘The summons was obeyed, and the whole 
party were speedily congregated together, 
with the exception of Don Juan, while 
Cephas Doyle and Jones stood apart as 
Blake entered, eyeing him with a scowl 
which showed how little favour he had 
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found in their sight. He heeded them not 
however, being fully occupied in seating his 
fair companions. The dinner was profuse 
and excellent, as usual in the backwoods, 
indeed more so than seemed wise with a 
siege before them. 

“I think, Mr. Stevens,” remarked Ed- 
ward, “that considering we areé likely to 
be confined here some time, this ample 
store would have been better somewhat 
husbanded.” 

‘* Nay, you would not have me stint my 
guests,” rejoined the other gaily, “espe- 
cially with such a store as I have to back 
me. Think not I have been taken un- 
awares; I have foreseen some such con- 
tingency, and provided for it.” 

“There! there!’ cried Jones, with a 
scared countenance, “what business have 
the gentlemen to know that you expected 
anything of the kind.” 

“Don’t talk at random,” replied Philip, 
with ill-disguised irritation, “mind your 
dinner, and leave us to converse as we 
please. You must excuse him, Mr. Brown, 
but in his youth he had a fright which he 
has never recovered. It has rendered him 
timid ever since.” 

Alice turned pale at these words, which 
were said with a calm and _ bitter sarcasm, 
which Jones quailed before, and he con- 
tinued his meal without further remark. 

“To the walls!” shouted a sentry from 
without at this point of the meal, which 
cry being followed up by a discharge of 
guushot from half a dozen commanding 
points, the whole garrison rushed to de- 
fend the works, leaving the women sole 
tenants of the apartment. 

On reaching the open air, Blackhawk 
and his gang were found to have occupied 
every available position round the Eagle's 
Nest. Behind the smouldering trees—on 
rocks around, seemingly inaccessible, it was 
clear they had crept, for though after the 
first discharge, not a living being could be 
seen, yet the body ofa sentry, riddled with 
musket shot, showed how near and how 
numerous must have been the volley. 

Blake gazed with horror on the bleeding 
corpse. It was his first sight of blood, 
and his impression was of a character, 
which at once raised his feeling to a pitch 
of wild excitement that he had never known 
before. 

“Keep close every man,” said Philip, 
sternly; “this bloody work is begun ia 
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good earnest, and with the extermination 
of one party, will alone end.” 

“You Jones and Doyle keep the block,” 
he added after a pause, “and let not a head 
be seen without a shot. They must be 
met warmly, or we shull have them charg- 
ing to our very gates. You, William,” 
addressing a tall youth with a huge rifle, 
“take the Mexicans and scatter them at 
the loops around the gate. You,” this was 
said to the rest of the party, “except Mr. 
Brown and Chinchea, post yourselves as 
best you may. First, however, remove the 
body where the women may not see it—we 
will bury it to-night. 

“With others, perchance,” said Brown, 
in a low, but firm voice. 

“Perchance not one may remain to do 
it,” answered Philip, with emotion; “but 
come, I will take you to my council-cham- 
ber, and there, while we guard that side, 
we can discuss our plans of defence.” 

Creeping cautiously along the wall of the 
Nest, Philip Stevens, followed by Edward 
and Chinchea, passed the door of the room 
where they had been dining, and entering 
@ passage, soon found themselves in a rude 
bed-chamber, that where Don Juan slept. 

It had two doors, while as many had 
been passed in the passage. One to the 
left led into the garden, and could be seen 
from the common room, while the other, 
which opened into a small apartment, was 
entered by the party, and Blake now found 
that he had reached the very edge of the 
cliff on that side, and that a small and 
narrow window looked out upon a singular 
and striking scene. 

“Here we are, Mr. Brown, on the sum- 
mit of the Eagle’s Nest,” said Stevens; 
“look out and you will gaze upon a view 
rarely surpassed in this part of the world.” 

Edward obeyed, and at the first glance 
grew dizzy. Sheer perpendicular down 
almost two hundred feet went the rock, 
with a piece shelving outwards, about a 
dozen yards below, while a gushing stream 
came tumbling from the opposite side, and 
fell in white mist into the depths beneath, 
running round the Nest in two branches, 
like a ditch. 

About a hundred yards across, but 
towering fifty feet above the little fort, was 
the summit of the opposite rock, crowned 
by a covert of live oak and pine tbat 
waved majestically in the breeze. 

Scarcely had Edward put his head out- 
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side the loop, and taken a hasty view, than 
Stevens called him away: 

“A rifle carries far and true,” he said, 
“and if the vermin are not already on 
yonder rock, they soon will be.” 

“ A lovely scene, truly,” mused Edward; 
“pity that it should be marred by crime 
and the struggles of man against man.” 

“Blackhawk on rock,” said Chinchea; 
“him gun point at Nest.” 

“Say you so!” exclaimed Stevens, and 
running to the side, he threw open a wia- 
dow overlooking the garden. “Jones,” 
he cried, “stoop low, and keep so. The 
vermin are on the Live Oak Crest—make it 
too hot to hold them.” 

“T see you are fully prepared for every 
contingency,” observed Edward; “ but, se- 
riously, this contest grows warm, and to 
be candid, are we strong enough to keep 
this place against so many.” 

“We are not,” replied Stevens, coldly. 

“ Then you expect defeat?” 

“Were we-all men I would defy the 
rogues. We would fight to the last gasp, 
and then blow up the Nest, and escape by 
the stream below. But there are women 
here.” 

“Then what propose you?” inquired 
Blake, eagerly. 

“T propose to gain assistance. We can 
hold out some days. Camp Comanche is 
within thirty miles, and if they but knew 
of our position, we should next day be 
frec.” 

“ But how is it to be done?” 

“Chinchea will go,” said the Indian, 
quietly. 

“ Of course,” replied Philip, still address- 
ing Brown, “ the Indian alone could be of 
use. This, however, must be a secret with 
us. At nightfall Chinchea will depart, and 
on the third day we shal] see him return, 
backed by a hundred warriors.” 

“ And how will he escape?” 

“By this window. Until black night he 
would be discovered. At an hour after 
dark we will be here to aid him, until then 
he will remain here alone.” 

A loud report, a second, then a third, 
now proved that the carronades were at 
work, while the crashing of boughs, and 
falling of stones, dirt, and fragments of 
wood, proved that the balls struck the 
summit of the Live Oak Crest. As fast as 
they could load, Jones and Doyle kept up 
their volley, making the echoes rise from 
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every nook and cranny round about. They 
ceased, and all was still as night. A si- 
lence sad and melancholy brooded over all, 
not a sound or trace of the enemy cuuld 
be heard or seen. ‘ 


Cuapter VIII. 
A NIGHT WITH DEATH. 


It was two hours after sun-down, and 
Philip, accompanied by Edward and Chin- 
chea, stood again in the chamber described 
in our previous chapter, preparatory to the 
departure of the latter. He was stripped, 
and stood erect in his hideous war paint, 
while a short knife and tomahawk were 
suspended to his waist. In his hand was a 
short and light fusil. His demeanour was 
calm and passionless; not a motion, not 
the faintest contraction of a muscle, be- 
trayed his sense of the perilous enterprise 
in which he was engaged. He was rather 
in that dim light the motionless statue of 
an artist’s hand, than a human being. 

Near him stood Philip Stevens, holding 
a dark lanthorn, with the light so directed 
as to stream upon the ground, without 
showing any -sign to those without, while 
Edward Blake knelt at his feet, knotting 
firmly together the ends of two coils of 
rope. 

“You are an apt hand, I perceive,” said 
Philip, with a smile. 

“T should be, having been a British 
sailor,” replied the other. 

“And you are sure it will bear ‘his 
weight?” 

“Tt will bear many times as much; and 
did you not want me here, I would gladly 
make the trial by descending with him.” 

“No,” said the Indian, bluntly, “ pale 
face like bear in the dark—no use.” 

“I knew you would rather not have 
me,” continued Blake, with a laugh; “ but 
would gladly share your peril. Believe 
me, Indian, I shall have a load off my mind, 
when I see you return in safety.” 

The Indian made no reply, but holding 
out his hand, took that of the young man, 
and clutched it with a gripe like that of 
the animal he had just compared him to. 

“ And now to see that the coast is clear,” 
said Stevens, depositing the lanthorn on 
the ground. 

Blake followed him to the window, and 
Jooked out. 


The night was dark and tempestuous. 
The wind whistled round the building, as 
if about to commence operations for the 
evening; the fitful gusts which bowed the 
trees on the crest of the apposite rock were 
frequent and violent, while the whole sky 
formed one huge canopy of black vapour. 


- No ray of the moon, no stars twinkling in 





the loopholes of the clouds—inky masses, 
that drove with impatience along—spoke of 
light and life. There was a settled gloom 
on all nature, while the depth below pre- 
sented the appearance of a bottomless 
gulph, save when the tinkling sound of the 
waterfall came melodiously on the ear. 

About twenty feet beneath the Live Oak 
Crest, however, was one evidence of cheer- 
fulness and animation. A faint tracery of 
light there rose from behind a ridge of 
rock, betraying the presence of a fire. It 
looked the mouth of a witch’s cauldron; 
though but the glow of heat, the light from 
below was visible; not a flame was to be 
seen. Now and then a shadow passed be- 
fore it; some one was slowly walking up 
and down. 

“This is unpleasant,” said Philip Ste- 
vens; “the Indian must pass yonder by 
the fire, and how he is to do so unobserved 
I cannot tell.” 

“ Chinchea will go—he is ready,” replied 
the Indian. 

Without remark, Edward Blake and his 
companion proceeded to attach the rope 
by a loop to the Indian’s waist, who, as 
soon as this operation was performed, 
quietly walked to the window, and com- 
menced his perilous descent. His fate was 
not trusted to one rope alone, for Blake 
and Stevens held one a piece, which they 
gradually lowered. The rock shelved 
slightly inwards at the summit, and the 
young warrior, therefore, swung wholly in 
the air, oscillating fearfully, and perform- 
ing gyrations which would have turned the 
head of many a less nerved man. Those 
above were carefully to lower him as slow- 
ly as possible; but presently Stevens, who 
was looking out to catch a glimpse, nearly 
overbalanced himself, and for a moment 
Blake felt the rope running through his. 
hands with fearful rapidity. 

“ Pull back,” cried Stevens, “ or he will 
be dashed to pieces. Curse the rope; if he 
had trusted to me, he would have required 
not Blackhawk to finish his career.” 

They both now proceeded with the ut» 
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most caution; and after the lapse of about 
ten minutes, came to the end of the two 
ropes; but the weight was as great as ever. 
The Indian had not reached the shelving 
rock above mentioned. 

“‘He must be drawn up again,” said Ste- 
vens, moodily; “ we can never let him hang 
there while I find another cord.” 

“I will look and endeavour to see how 
far off he is from his journey’s end,” re- 
plied Blake. 

The night was still dark, though a few 
breaks in the dismal wreaths of cloud per- 
mitted a faint breath of light to pass; and, 
straining his eyes to the utmost, Blake 
could nearly discover the Indian’s position. 

“His feet are about a yard from the 
shelf, and were it wider, we might trust to 
his fall.” 

“Not there,” cried Stevens, “the shelf 
slopes downwards, and he would fall a 
hundred and fifty feet into the black 
abyss.” 

“ Merciful God,” exclaimed Blake, as the 
rope hung loose in their hands, “he is 
off.” 

Both thrust their heads through the nar- 
row aperture, listening, with blood that 
iced in their veins, for the sound which 
should bear tidings of the Indian's destruc- 
tion. No sound came, and asecond glance 
showed him standing erect and motionless 
on the very edge of the terrific precipice. 
Next instant he disappeared. 

Drawing a hard breath, like men who 
had witnessed a wonderful and providen- 
tial escape, they drew up the rope, and 
found the ends cut by the sharp steel of 
the Indian’s knife. 

“T have seen many an act of Indian 
courage and sagacity,” cried Stevens, with 
earnestness, “ but never did I see that sur- 
passed. On the brink of a fearful gulf, he 
preferred risking all to delay.” 

“He is a bold fellow, truly,” replied 
Blake, “and this beginning augurs well 
for the result.” 

For about an hour they kept their now 
silent watch, listening with keen and prac- 
tised ear for any sound which might guide 

. them as to the envoy’s progress, but in 
vain. Not the faintest footfall could be 
detected, and still they moved not, for 
apart from the gallant Indian’s own safety, 
their own, in all human probability, de- 
pended upon his success. At length, after 

straining their visual and hearing faculties 
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to the utmost, they caught sight of a dark 
form, which for an instant showed itself 
near the fire on the opposite rock, and then 
high on the night air rose an awful sound 
to which nothing human .could be com- 
pared. It was a shriek, and yet so min- 
gled with the Lowling of a panther as to be 
searcely distinguishable. They listened 
again. But all was still. 

The two men then retired from the 
window, but, anxious to know the fate of 
Chinchea, we prefer following in his foot- 
steps. 

We take up our narrative at the moment 
when, by those above ceasing to pay out 
any more rope, he discovered that by that 
means he could descend no lower. Glanc- 
ing his eye downwards, the Indian saw 
that the shelf of rock below him sloped 
downwards, and that, though its surface 
was uneven, and afforded purchase to the 
foot, yet that a fall would almost of a cer- 
tainty precipitate him into the gulf be- 
neath. The smooth face of the hill against 
which he swung was, however, broken in 
one or two places, and jagged. A rapid 
glance showed him a hole within reach, at 
which he grasped with his left hand, and 
quick as lightning severing the cords round 
his waist with the knife which he held in 
his right, he stood securely upon the shelf, 
for though the rock he grasped crumbled 
and gave way, it still sufficiently broke his 
fall to enable him to rest his feet in secu- 
rity. 

A natural path, narrow, sometimes al- 
most imperceptible, sometimes a mere shelf 
of shingle, now lead downwards; and this 
the Indian slowly and calmly tollowed, 
taking every precaution against any false 
step. The descent was_laborious and fa- 
tiguing, but at length was accomplished, 
and Chinchea was at the foot of the dimi- 
nutive Niagara which formed the stream 
running round the Nest. 

Without a pause, except to drink a 
draught of water, he commenced an ascent 
as painful and full of danger as the des- 
cent, but which continuing with that indo- 
mitable perseverance so native to his cha- 
racter, he completed, so as to stand within 
a few yards of the fire beneath Live Oak 
Crest, in less than an hour after his depar- 
ture from the window. Dangers, however, 
appeared to multiply rather than decrease. 

The fire was built on a platform, near 
the mouth of a cavern, with a screen of 
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, that he must enter the cavern, where, gag- 





rock protecting it from the gaze of the 
Nest. It was composed of small branches 
of the live oak, which emitted a crackling 
sound, with much smoke, thus aiding the 
Indian in his stealthy progress towards the 
solitary man who now occupied a seat near 
at hand. His occupation was somewhat 
singular for one alone in the wilds. He 
was busily engaged in cooking, not such a 
meal as one man would reasonably be ex- 
pected to consume, but a supper for a whole 
platoon. 

Half a dozen ducks upon a ramrod, a 
huge earthern pot, from which something 
sent forth a most savoury odour, a pile of 
sweet potatoes cooking in the embers, with 
a vast turkey turning upon a rude spit, 
formed the groundwork of the repast. 

The cook, whose face was plainly visible 
to Chinchea, was an Indian of his own 
tribe, in whose utter absorption in his task, 
in his vacant eye, luxurious chuckle, and 
heavy air, the half idiot was plainly to be 
traced. His nostrils snuffed the steam 
which owed its origin to his own gastrono- 
mic ability, with intense satisfaction, while 
his two eyes glistened with an almost irre- 
sistible longing to fall to. Prudence or 
fear seemed, however, to restrain him, and 
he pursued his task with patience and gra- 
vity. 

Suddenly Chinchea was upon him, with a 
howl like that of the famished panther; the 
other, in his terror, emitting a shriek which 
filled the air, and, though smothered by the 
wind to any one above, was plainly heard 
at the Eagle’s Nest. Chinchea had wound 
his arms round the startled cook, and cast 
him to the ground, ere he was scarcely 
aware of his enemy’s presence, and in a 
moment stood over him, with waving to- 
mehawk, and a mien which froze the very 
heart of his victim. 

“The Leaping Panther,” said the other, 
who was not so great a fool as he was cow- 
ardly and gluttonous—qualities which had 
caused his expulsion from his tribe—* is 
very brave; he will not take the blood of a 
slave.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the other, with inef- 
fable disgust. “Chinchea wants not his 
blood, he would not stain his axe with so 
muddy a stream; the Leaping Panther is a 
man, and takes thelife of men. But Anton 
must be dead until morning.” 

He then explained to the trembling cook 
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ged and bound, he was to pass the night; 
while he, the Leaping Panther, assuming his 
costume and mien, took upon himself also 
his duties and office. Anton, or Antonio, as 
the other had been called, finding that his 
life was to be spared, freely acquiesced, 
and after greedily devouring some food, 
entered the cavern, at the very mouth of 
which he lay, gagged and bound, Chinchea 
having given him plainly to understand 
that, on the slightest sign from him of mere 
existence, though he himself perished, he 
would first meet his reward. 

This done, the Wacco proceeded to con- 
ceal his arms, and so to disguise himself as 
by that light to deceive those for whose 
eating the sumptuous woodland supper 
above described had been prepared. He 
even, on seating himself, assumed the very 
look and expression of the unfortunate 
cook. Not too soon, however; for scarcely 
had he done so, ere several footsteps were 
heard descending from above, by the rude 
path which led to the summit of the Live 
Oak Crest. Chinchea gave a guttural hiss, to 
remind Anton to exercise prudence; and 
then busied himself in laying the well- 
cooked viands upon the rude dishes pre- 
pared for their reception. 

“Well, Anton,” said the foremost of the 
party, the renowned Blackhawk himself, 
“are you quite ready, forlam. This be- 
sieging is hungry work.” 

“ Ready,” replied Chinchea. 

“ Then, gentlemen, be seated,” exclaimed 
Blackhawk, addressing his companions, 
two white men and a young Indian chief. 

The party obeyed. 

“T do think, Pedro,” remarked the chief, 
“that after the busy cares of the day, no- 
thing is more delightful than to retire from 
one’s position as a chief, and, with a few 
friends around, to enjoy the sociality of the 
supper table.” 

“Si! sil” replied the Mexican bandit, 
with a grin; “supper is a very pleasant 
meal. It has one great merit.” 

“ And that?” inquired Blackhawk. 

“Ts, that as there is no exertion re- 
quired after, one can eat one’s fill, without 
fear of its incommoding.” 

“ Ma foi!” said the third, a Frenchman, 
“quality, not quantity for me—though I 
must say I have never had better fare than 
in Texas.” 

“ Because, Carcassin, in Texas one lives 
in the open air, one takes ample exercise, 
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and, thunder!—why one can eat anything, 
from prickly pears to a wild mustang.” 

“ Horse very good,” said the young In- 
dian chief. 

Chinchea quivered in every muscle. 

“ Why, that is as men think, Long Arm, 
for myself, I never could try it; though 
you savages are partial to the animal.” 

In conversation such as this about an 
hour was consumed, during which the 
greater part of the fare provided followed 
the example of time, Chinchea contriving 
to come in for his share, despite his wonder 
and anxiety at the presence of the young 
Wacco chief, Long Arm. At length, how- 
ever, even Pedro the Mexican seemed satis- 
fied. 

“ And now Anton, the whiskey, and we 
will initiate our friend, Long Arm, into the 
mysteries of punch.” 

This was a puzzler, as Chinchea was 
quite ignorant of the place where the 
liquid fire was kept. He, however, acted 
with his usual decision, and clutching his 
knife, with which he never parted, he ad- 
vanced to the mouth of the cavern. 

“Where?” said he, in a low moaning 
whisper. 

“ Inside.” 

Chinchea groped his way along, and fol- 
lowing a passage some twenty yards long, 
suddenly came upon a kind of room dimly 
lightly by an oil lamp, and in which were 
deposited several jars of various sizes, 
stolen from neighbouring planters and 
settlers. 

But why pauses Chinchea? Why does 
his gaze become fixed, impassioned, stern? 
Why does he clutch his knife, and grind 
his teeth? 

On a rude pallet, having cried herself to 
sleep, lay a young, beautiful, and exqui- 
sitely formed Indian girl. The tears were 
yet standing on her cheek, while her swollen 
features showed how violent had been her 
sobs and grief. 

Chinchea took one glance, and snatch- 
ing up a jar hurried back towards the 
festive party. 


Cuarter IX. 
AFTER SUPPER. 


When the Indian regained the fire, the 
company had armed themselves with the 
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usual after supper pipe, and were apparently 
quite ready to enjoy the bacchanalian hours. 
Indeed Chinchea received a polite intima- 
tion that if he did not make haste, he 
should go more rapidly down hill, and 
alight in a warmer region than he had any 
taste for; threats and menaces were, how- 
ever, alike to the Indian, who rapidly pre- 
pared the required beverage, and handed 
mugs all round, taking care that very little 
water entered into the composition. 

“That’s a regular stinger,” said Black- 
hawk, having drained his goblet; “ but go 
on, Long Arm, don't be afraid of it, it 
will do you a wonderful deal of good.” 

“Ugh!” replied the young chief, who 
appeared to entertain considerable doubts 
on that point, having caught a violent fit 
of coughing consequent of his inexperience. 
Determined, however, to be nowise behind 
the other, he forced himself, though with 
an ill grace, to swallow the fiery decoction. 

“Now, Long Arm,” said Blackhawk, 
with an almost imperceptible wink at his 
companions, “about this love affair of 
yours—are we to hear the whole story?” 

“Ugh,” grunted the Indian, savagely, 
“you have heard. The Rose of Day is the 
fairest girl in all the wigwams of the 
Waccoes, and Long Arm loved—he 
would have given his life for her. He said 
in her ear, that he would hunt the bear to 
bring her furs, the deer to supply her with 
venison and mocassins, the mountain sheep 
for cloaks—but all in vain. She was be- 
trothed, and the face of him she was ta 
marry was ever before her.” 

“ And who was this fellow?” 

“The Leaping Panther, a great war- 
rior.’’ 

“ A braggart whom I long to punish for 
filling the world so much with his imperti- 
nent name.” 

“ He is a brave,” replied the Indian, with 
a smile of pride, which he could not for- 
bear, though speaking of u rival. 

“ Well, and where is he?” 

“ He is gone to see the land of the pale- 
face; his mother died on the field of battle, 
and he found friends in the whites.” 

At this point in the conversation Chin- 
chea having replenished the mugs out of 
which the party were drinking, rose and 
left the platform, making his way along 
the path by which he had arrived. On his 
upward journey he had seen the bright 
shining leaves of a plant, the stalk of which 
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was invaluable to him now, and he was de- 
termined to seek it. 

In ten minutes he returned, and passing 
the merry party—none of whom, wrapped 
in their calumets and drink, noticed his 
proceedings—moved on one side with the 
whiskey jar. He had stripped the stalk of 
its leaves, and bore the plant like a cane in 
his hand. Taking his knife he made 
several incisions in the side of the weed, 
and gently pressing it, a light frothy liquid 
poured in a little stream into the spirit. 

It was a deadly poison, but mixed with 
the alcohol, became merely a powerful and 
rapid acting narcotic. 

This done, Chinchea rose, and as he did 
so met the cold grey eye of his rival fixed 
upon him. 

The recognition was mutual, but by no 
outward sign did the Long Arm betray his 
discovery, though it was clear he was much 
the worse for the amount of drink he had 
imbibed. 

“More drink, Anton, my boy,” cried 
Blackhawk, “more drink. Fill high. Long 
Head—Arm, I mean. Pull away, the 
liquor is immense. It is nectar, ambrosia” — 

“ Never heard of those names before, 
signor; what are they?” asked the Mexican. 

“They are the Greek for gin and 
whiskey,” replied Blackhawk, in a rich 
Hibernian accent, his native dialect, though 
he assumed Indian and Yankee at will. 

“Now Pedro and Carcassin, and you, 
Long Arm, ready with your bumpers, 
while I give a toast. You, Anton, blow 
your cloud a little farther off.” 

Chinchea had lit a pipe, and was calmly 
smoking, gazing on the scene with cer- 
tainty as to the result. 

“ Fill, I say, and I'll conclude to give a 
toast, which you're all bound to drink.” 

“ Its diablement fort,” said Carcassin, who 
had sipped. 

*So much the better, the subject is a 
strong one.” 

It was pure whiskey. 

“ Ready!” cried Blackhawk. 

“ Ready,” replied Pedro. 

“ Bon,” said Carcassin, making a despe- 
rate plunge forward, and in the act of 
picking himself up, half spilling his glass. 

“ Ugh,” observed the Indian. 

“ Here is to the Rose of Day, and he 
who wins her.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the two whites, and the 
toast was drank with bumpers. 
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Chinchea ground his teeth, and swallowed 
a pint of tobacco smoke. 

“ Ugh,” growled Long Arm, exhibiting 
sundry signs of drunkenness, which were 
not far from precipitating him wholesale 
into the arms of the god. 

“It works,” whispered Blackhawk. 

“ Good,” thought Chinchea. 

Long Arm rolled backwards, gave a 
huge sigh, and was fast asleep. 

“He is got rid off,” muttered Black- 
hawk. “Did the fool think to bring that 
sweet girl among us and keep her to him- 
self? Psha!” 

“ Certainly not,” growled the Mexican, 
who could scarcely keep his eyes open. 

“ Parbleu, non!’ muttered the French- 
man. 

“ Carcassin, you are drunk!” said Black- 
hawk, who was unsuccessfully endeavour- 
ing. to insert the end of his pipe into his 
mouth. 

“* Et vous?” asked Carcassin, slily. 

“Oh, me, I am all right, by St. Patrick, 
mavourneen,” said Blackhawk, whose eyes 
were half shut. 

“And what is the meaning of mavour- 
neen ?” asked Carcassin. 

“Its Latin for my dear,” replied the out- 
law, raising himself, “ and that puts me‘in’ 
mind of my little dear that’s waiting for 
me in the cavern yonder.—Tell me, Car- 
cassin, why it is, that when hardened as 
we may be, we are about to commit a great 
crime, that we feel a physical pain here— 
a dilatation of the heart, a swelling of the 
muscles of the throat?” 

“It is the working of conscience,” said 
the Frenchman, drily. 

“Of what?” pte Blackhawk, as if 
he had never heard of any such appurte- 
nance. 

“ Of conscience,” replied Carcassin, who 
had been educated for a priest; “ which 
never departs from even such men as you 
and I, Blackhawk.” 

“You think then,” continued the out- 
law, moodily, “ that our acts are of such a 
black die? Why so? We are freemen; 
we roam the world, and take what chance 
gives us; what more?” 

“ But chance neither gives us the lives 
of others, nor woman’s honour,” said Car- 
cassin, sarcastically, “and we take both.” 

“You are growing moral,” sneered the 
other. 

“Not I, but it is the whiskey,” replied 
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the Frenchman; “it opens the heart, and 
wrings truth from the bottom of the well.” 

“Hear the philosopher, Pedro, what 
think you of him?” 

The Mexican was fast asleep. 

“The drink works potently to-night,” 
mused the outlaw; “ it stupifies Pedro and 
the Indian; it weighs on my spirits, makes 
me sad and gloomy, and takes all heart 
away; the Frenchman it sets philoso- 
phising. Egad, there’s something in it 
after all.” 

“So there is,” muttered Anton. 

“Who spoke?” said Blackhawk, looking 
towards the entrance of the cavern. 

“I,” replied Chinchea, waving his hand 
menacingly at Anton. 

“Tsay, Carcassin,” continued the chief, 
“will you have another glass? Gone too!” 

Carcassin lay beside Pedro, both seem- 
ingly vying with each other in their at- 
tempts at nasal music. 

“Well, sleep your fill, One more glass, 
and I go,” and Blackhawk, despite himself, 
shuddered. 

“ You have had enough,” said Chinchea, 
gruffly. 

“Speak for yourself, Anton—by the 
way, does the Rose still weep and deplore 
her fate? does she still refuse the honour 
of mating with the Wolf of the Prairies?” 

“ She sleeps.” 

“Thank St. Patrick,” replied Black- 
hawk, drawing a long breath; “and now, 
Anton, fill high another bumper, and mind 
you what I said about Long Arm; pitch 
him over the rocks; everybody will be- 
lieve he stumbled in a drunken fit. I say, 
Anton, I feel as if I were at home; my 
eyes shut of themselves. It’s very dark; 
ah!” 

The outlaw had fallen beside his compa- 
nions, 

Up rose Chinchea, his arms in his hands, 
and a stern purpose in hiseye. He clutch- 
ed the knife which he had not parted with 
all night, and approached the sleeping 
robber. He knelt and gazed on his sleep- 
ing countenance. 

“Bad paleface,’ he muttered; “the 
Manitou has given me your life; but Chin- 
chea scorns to take it away from a sleeping 
man,” and he took in his hand a long tress 
of the robber’s hair, cut it, and laid it on 
his breast. 

“ Chinchea,” hissed a vuice in his ear. 
The warrior turned slowly round. 
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The Long Arm stood before him, pour- 
ing out upon the ground the drugged 
liquid which his rival had given him. 

“Chinchea is a great brave,” said the 
young warrior, sadly, “and Long Arm is 
a boy, a squaw. The Rose of Day loves 
the Leaping Panther—the Leaping Pan- 
ther has saved her; let him keep the life 
which is his.” 

“ And the Long Arm?” 

“ Will Chinchea call him friend?” conti- 
nued the youth, thoroughly humiliated at 
the risk which his inconsiderate conduct 
had caused the woman he loved to endure, 
simply because she could not return his af- 
fection. 

The hands of the two warriors were at 
once clasped in amity, and they entered 
the cave, from which in ten minutes they 
again emerged, leading forth the bewil- 
dered and half-sleeping Indian girl, whose 
joy and delight on being reunited to him 
she loved, was plainly visible in her whole 
demeanour. 

With a parting warning to Anton, Chin- 
chea turned into a narrow way, which led 
round the bottom of the Live Oak Crest, 
and, about two hundred yards distant, lay 
down with his companions to snatch a few 
hours’ rest, in a thick and almost impas- 
sable grove of trees, where a bubbling 
spring burst forth, and by many a winding 
way, some secret, some open—and by 
many a leap and fall, with here and there 
a smooth glide along a rock—went to swell 
the cataract below. 


Cuapter X. 
THE CONFERENCE, 


On the evening of the escape of Chinchea 
the storm continued its violence for some 
hours, and yet Edward, from causes which 
will hereafter be explained, preferred the 
open air in the little garden to which Alice 
had introduced him, to the comforts of the 
parlour of the Eagle’s Nest, where Jones, 
Philip, Cephas. Doyle, and the other 
tenants of the locality, solaced themselves 
for some hours in conversation over the 
usual Texan evenirig amusements. 

At length, however, the Mexicans and 
the usual inhabitants of the Nest, wearied 
with the excitement and fatigues of the 
day, retired to rest, leaving Stevens and 
Jones alone in the chamber. They, how- 
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ever, moved not, but after closing tho 
doors, drew near the huge and cheering 
fire, refilled their glasses, loaded a fresh 
pipe, and made every preparation for a 
private carouse. 

For some time neither spoke. Their 
thoughts were evidently busy on some 
subject which was deeply interesting to 
their minds, and there they sat drinking, 
smoking, and holding no communion. At 
length, after about half an hour had 
elapsed, Stevens spoke rather in an audible 
whisper, addressed to himself, than with a 
view to be heard by his companion. 

“Tt must be ours.” 

“At any price,” added Jones, with an 
approving nod. 

“What?” said Philip, raising his head, 
and gazing fiercely at the dwarf. 

“Of course you know. If men will 
tempt their fellows, why they must pay the 
penalty.” 

“Who is tempting, and who is tempted.” 

“Don Juan de Chagres comes here for 
shelter, nobody asked him to. His servants 
let out that he has a mine of wealth with 
him, nobody asked them to.” 

“ Well?” 

“Why, of course, he having brought 
this money here, here it must stay.” 

“ Jones, I will blow your brains out one 
of these days.” 

“No you won't,”. replied the dwarf, 
sneeringly. 


“Why?” 
“ Because you are afraid.” 
“T afraid ——” 


“ Afraid of ill using a friend who speaks 
for your good. The fact is, Philip, I am 
tired of this wild life. It doesn’t suit me 
at all, and I would have you think with 
me. Break up the Nest, realise all we 
have, and with as much as we can make, 
retire into the centre of Mexico, and there 
live among our fellows.” 

“TI too am weary of this life. It is too 
lonely—it leaves too much time for thought 
—too many memories are stirring in the 
stillness of night. Yes! could I see Alice 
but mated, I would gladly leave here for 
ever.” 

“ As to Alice,” said Jones, with his usual 
hesitating manner, “I have often told you.” 

“Then tellit notagain. You! by whose 
hand ——” 

“ Well, what?” said the other, fixing his 
little grey eyes on the speaker. 
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“Nothing—but you are the last man 
who should dare to have such a thought. 
This young sailor now——” 

“ You think so,” replied Jones, savagely. 
“T hate the fellow, from his very face, and 
this would be another reason.” 

“TI know not why,” half mused Stevens, 
“but I feel an irresistible longing towards 
that youth. His face softens me as I look 
upon it.” 

“ He is the very image of ——” 

“Jones,” thundered Stevens, rising and 
grasping the other by the throat, “ breathe 
but that name, and I cast you dead at my 
feet.” 

“ Fool that you are,” cried the dwarf, who 
was half choking, “I will drop the sub- 
ject.” 

“Jones,” continued Stevens, loosening 
his hold, “I have warned you before; let 
me not have to warn you again.” 

“Enough. Let us speak of the Mexi- 
can’s gold.” 

“ Go on.” 

“Well,” said the other, speaking slowly, 
firmly, and distinctly, “this money must 
be ours. We take it; there is at once an 
outery; Don Juan insists on searching the 
premises; his followers join him; Cephas 
Doyle and your young English friend join 
him, and so will our own people.” 

“Perfectly true,” replied the other; 
“and by your own showing, it is best left 
alone.” 

“Not at all,” continued the other, coldly. 

“What then?” said Stevens, his face 
half livid with emotion, while avarice glis- 
tened in his very eyes. 

“If Don Juan were dead, no outcry 
would take place against us. He is near 
the outer window, he leans out, he over- 
balances himself, and is killed.” 

“Speak plain,” sneered the other. 

“ Then I say, he must die.” 

“ Who is to kill him?” 

“ We must.” 

“ We! why not you?” 

“ Because, my dear friend, it is quite ne- 
cessary that in all matters of this kind we 
should both be fully equal.” 

“Idiot,” said Stevens, “why should I 
betray you?” 

“Why not?” replied the dwarf; “ the 
reward is tempting.” 

“ Jones, this man shall not die. He has 
claimed my hospitality and protection, and 
he shall have it.” 
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“You grow moral, Philip,” said the 
other, sullenly. 

“No!” cried the other; “ but enough 
blood has been shed. Sleeping or waking, 
the gory flood is before me. When I rise 
at morn, and gaze out upon the sky, I see 
blood in the very tints of dawn; the set- 
ting sun crimsons all nature with gore. I 
sleep, and I swim in oceans of the ac- 
cursed——” 

“T never dream.” 

“Tis well for you—but I do, and voices, 
as of the past, come peeling to my ears; 
and he cries, ‘Give me back my life.’ ” 

“ He is very troublesome to you, Philip.” 

“Tis twelve years ago, and I have seen 
and endured much since that day, but not 
one moment, one second, has he been from 
my side. At meals, he sits by my side; 
walking, he walks behind; hunting, he 
runs to the death; fighting, he shields me 
from harm, that my torture may be longer. 
Jones, if I could recal that day, if I could 
be what I was up to that hour—though 
then not innocent—I would gladly suffer 
every thisery of poverty, of starvation, of 
woe.” 

“Regrets are useless. All we can do is 
to try and make life while it lasts as plea- 
sant as possible.’’ 

“How?—by repentance and restitu- 
tion?” 

“TI have no wish for a trial and halter,” 
replied the dwarf, with a contemptuous 
scowl, 

“Then how?” 

“ By adding to our means of enjoyment.” 

“ And what means is there left us?” 

“ Gold,” said Jones, calmly; “ gold, that 
buys every enjoyment.” 

“We have enough.” 

“Enough for here, but not enough to 
hold our heads high in towns among our 
fellow-men. Come, Philip, be advised; 
listen to an old friend.” 

“T listen too often,” 

“We have sunk ourselves deep enough 
in guilt; we can go no deeper. Blood is 
on both our hands; but we have been 
scarcely repaid for the trouble. A mine is 
now within our reach; should we not be 
fools to refuse acceptance? Besides, recol- 
lect how we were compelled to Jeave New 
Orleans for want of money. There we 
were happy, joined in every amusement, 
and held our heads high. But money 
failed, and we were compelled to fly.” 


“ We were, and I hope yet to be revenged 
on those who shunned us when our poverty 
became apparent.” 

“You can at once. Possessed of this 
Mexican’s gold and jewels, we return to 
New Orleans, no longer with a mere paltry 
pittance, but with a fortune. What pride 
to overtop those who turned us from the 
hazard table, who shunned us in the streets, 
and called us adventurers and poor devils.” 

“Curse them. Remind me not of those 
damned days; I would give years of my 
life to punish those scoundrels.” 

“Money will do it.” 

“Tt will.” 

“ And money alone.” 

“ This Mexican is rich.” 

“ Very rich.” 

“ He is old.” 

“But afew years, perhaps months, to 
live.” 

“ He will be missed by nobody.” 

“No man that dies is. A nine days’ 
grief is all the best of us get from widow, 
children, mother.” 

Too true, in part. We grieve for the 
absent, for the away, but not for the dead. 
We do for a short time, for a few months, 
perhaps a year; and then one who was 
perhaps the living joy of a vast circle, the 
cherished soul of near and dear ties, is for- 
gotten, is unremembered, unchronicled, ex- 
cept upon a cold stone. Death effuces me- 
mory. His place is empty, and his name 
is known no more. Perhaps in a mother’s 
heart a corner, ever during, everlasting, 
may be found for a departed child, but no- 
where else. The sorrowing widow, choking 
with grief—the grieving brother—the pity- 
ing friend—alike, in this busy world, forget, 
forget, forget. 

But he who has taken life remembers for 
ever. 

For an hour the conference was con- 
tinued, and after almost giving way to the 
insiduous persuasions of his friend, whose 
avarice and love of pelf had evaded every 
compunction, whose soul was dead to re- 
morse, whose mind was as distorted as his 
body, Philip exclaimed, “I will decide no- 
thing to-night. All shall depend ‘on this 
young Englishman. If he shows any signs 
of paying earnest attentions to Alice, and 
there be a prospect open of their union, my 
fate is decided. We part—I go to live in 
peace where they dwell, for heaven will 
have taken pity on me, and Alice will——” 
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* Never consent.” 

“We shall see. If you be right, then 
my soul shall be in your hands, you shall 
lead me where you will, for heaven will 
have closed its portals against me.” 

With these words they parted. Philip 
to dream of a vision which hope had con- 
jured up; Jones to lay his plans, so as, 
without fail, to bring about his companion’s 
consent to the murder. 


( To be continued. ) 





The Poets of the People, 
II. ROBERT BURNS. 
BY D. M. M. 


It is to Scotland also that we owe the 
second in succession of these poets of na- 
ture, and the greatest of them all—Robert 
Burns, When far lower in worldly station 
thaneven Allan Ramsay, inspiration dawned 
upon him. To use his own words: “The 
poetic genius of my country found me as 
the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha—at 
the plough, and threw her inspiring man- 
tle over me. She bade me sing the loves, 
the joys, the rural scenes and rural plea- 
sures of my native soil, in my native ton- 
gue; I tuned my wild artless notes as she 
inspired.” 

urns’ history is too well known for us 
toenlarge upon it. The son of an Ayr- 
shire farmer, he has made sacred by his 
wonderful genius every place where his 
life was spent. Mossgiel, Alloway Kirk, 
Coila’s hills and dales, are names familiar 
to the ears of those far distant from these 
hallowed spots. Who has not sighed over 
Burns’ first love—Highland Mary? and 
yet it was hardly sad to die the object of 
such fresh young love, the memory of 
come remained in the poet’s heart until 
death. 


** Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie ; 

There simmer first unfaulds her robes, 
And there they langest tarry, 

*Twas there I took the last farewell 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


** How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk ! 

How rich the hawthorns blossom ! 

As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasped her to my bosom. 

The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 

For dear to me as light and life, 
‘Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


“Wi? many a vow and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 
And pledging oft to meet‘again, 
We tore oursels asunder. 


But, ah! fell death’s untimely frost 
That nipped my flower sae early: 


* Oh, pale, pale, now those rosy lips 

I oft have kissed sae fondly ; 

And closed for aye, the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 

And mouldering now in silent dust, 
The heart that loed me dearly ; 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary.” 


We ask no excuse for quoting this ex- 
uisite song, though it be so well known. 
t those who by chance have not read it, 
delight in it now; and those who know it 
will not murmur at the hundredth reading, 
if they are like us, who as deeply feel its 
beauty in writing it out now as when we 
first heard it from the lips of that sweetest 
of Scottish singers—John Wilson, and the 
frost of national prejudice in our heart 
melted away like ice in the sunbeam. 

Robert Burns was born January 25, 
1759, the year after Allan Ramsay’s 
death. His love for Highland Mary ap- 
pears to have opened the Pt of 
poetry in his soul, as he mentions the song, 
“Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary,” as 
one of his earliest writings. He was wont 
to compose his verses while at his daily 
employment as a farmer's labourer; and 
many of his most beautiful poems were 
began and completed while Robert was 
holding the plough or weeding in the kail- 
yard. So says his brother, Gilbert Burns. 
Often many days would elapse before Ro- 
bert could find opportunity to write down 
his verses, and he was in the habit of re- 
peating them from memory to his brother. 
Gilbert gives a pleasing account of the 
origin of that noble poem, “ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” E 

“ Robert,” he says, “ had frequently re- 
marked to me, that he thought there was 
something particularly venerable in the 
phrase, ‘ Let us worship God,’ used by a 
decent sober head of a family introducin 
family worship. To this feeling the world 
is indebted for ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.’ ..... Robert and I used fre- 
quently to walk together on the Sunday 
afternoons. It was in one of these walks 
that I first heard the author repeat ‘The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ I do not re- 
collect to have heard or read anything by 
which I was more electrified.” 

This is a charming picture. We can 
fancy we see the young poet rambling 
along his own beautiful braes, and reciting 
to his proud and happy though less gifted 
brother, the verses which were one day to 
echo in the hearts of thousands. Burns’ 
first published poems appeared at Kil- 
marnock, by subscription. ‘ Fame and 
praise followed the poet everywhere. In 
course of time patrons appeared, and the 
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humble ploughman trod gilded drawing- 
rooms, and was caressed and lauded by 
the fair and noble of his country. His 
ever prolific muse made his name known 
far and wide, while the poet himself was 
suffering often both outward poverty and 
inward sorrow of mind. But such is no 
new tale of genius. 
Of Burns’ many loves, real and imagi- 
nary, whose names are enshrined in his 
oetry, the truest and dearest, save High- 
and Mary, appears to have been Jean 
Armour —“ Bonnie Jean” — whom, after 
much sorrow which clouds the history, 
he at last married. He celebrates her in 
several beautiful songs, which have a lov- 
ing earnestness that is superior to many of 
his more passionate strains. 
* Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly loe the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lassie I loe best. 
There wild woods grow, and rivers flow, 
Wi’ mony a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


“‘T see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet an’ fair, 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air. 
There’s not a bonnie flower that springs, 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 
There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 
3ut minds me o’ my Jean.” 


In 1792 Burns agreed with Mr. Thom- 
son, of Edinburgh, to write songs for s 
volume of Scottish airs, which the latter 
proposed to publish. To this happy idea 
we owe the exquisite ballad minstrelsy by 
which Burns has hallowed the melodies of 
his own land. What Scottish heart is 
there has not glowed at the spirit-stirring 
“Scots wha hae,” or melted at “John 
Anderson, my Jo.” Such songs have made 
Robert Burns essentially the poet of the 
people—the living voice of their hearts— 
the consecrater of their simple loves and 
unnoticed griefs; and this will ensure him 
an altar in every breast that responds to 
the feelings of nature. Burns is the most 
perfect song writer we have. His strains 
—though often deficient in refined lan- 
guage and rhythm, and never what is 
called classical poetry—go lilting along 
to the measure, with a never failing music, 
which is like the fresh rippling of a brook; 
the words seem to sing of themselves. 
There is no ballad music—which, as the 
voice of a nation, is the first style of me- 
lody and poetry—there is no ballad music 
equal to that of Burns. 

We are scarcely so much alive to the 
charms of Burns’ longer poems as to those 
of his songs, always excepting “ The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night.” It may be that 
our delight in his ballads makes us thus 
insensible even to the renowned “Tam 
O'Shanter,” and “The Twa Dogs.” Ac- 


knowledging this, we will not criticise 
them. For the same reason we pass over 
his clever satirical poems, which drew on 
the offending author the wrath of the 
kirk. Yet the poet, sorrowful and not 
sinless as his life was, had strong feelings 
of piety. None can read “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” and say that Robert 
Burns was a man without religion. There 
is something that evidently bursts from a 
suffering heart in this “Prayer in the 
Prospect of Death.” 
“Oh, thou unknown Almighty cause 
Of all my hope and fear, 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear. 
If I have wandered in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun, 
As something loudly in my breast 
Remonstrates I have done ; 
Thou know’st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong, 
And, listening to their witching voice, 
Has often led me wrong. 
Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stepped aside, 
Do Thou, all-good, for such Thou art, 
In shades of darkness hide 
Where with intention I have erred— 
No other plea I have. 
But Thou art good, and goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive.” 


May this sorrowful hymn be an elegy 
over the latter days of the poet? In meny 
i he was exposed to sore temptations; 
and genius is not seldom reproached and 
contemned for its frailties, when they 
should be wept over with loving pity. 
Robert Burns died July 21, 1796, at the 
early age of thirty-seven. Little did the 
poet think, when dying in want and in 
mental anguish, that fifty years would not 
pass before almost all the noble and gifted 
of the United Kingdom would gather to- 
gether in his native place to do festive ho- 
nour to the memory of Robert Burns. 


The Preacher's Arrest. 


It was the sabbath, and most of the in- 
habitants of the county town of Bedford 
were proceeding either to the church or 
meeting-house. Those who advanced to 
the latter, however, were but scanty in 
number, for since the Restoration the fear 
of displeasing the great people, and bring- 
ing themselves into trouble, had conside- 
rably thinned the ranks of the dissenters. 
Those few, for the most part, deeply reli- 
gious, comprised perhaps the great majo- 
rity of the thinking inhabitants of the 
town, As the preacher’s time of arrival 
had not yet come, they collected in con- 
verse around the plain entrance of the 
house of God. Leaning against the door- 
post were two men, whose looks seemed 
anxiously directed towards several ill- 
looking fellows who had mixed with the 
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crowd, and seemed to be on the watch for 
some person. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the elder of the twain, 
as the number of the malignants increased 
more and more, and they had now sepa- 
rated from the rest, and stood in knots 
around the house: “ah! there is Allison, 
the constable, among them. I trow they 
mean to prevent our meeting.” 

At this his companion turned pale, and 
looked about to observe whether he could 
slink away unseen. The other, grasping 
his arm, said in an earnest, impressive 
tone, “What, neighbour Simpson, art 
afraid? the sight of these fellows works a 
marvellous change in thy complexion, 
man, But cheer up, we are Britons, and 
therefore not to Be cowed like slaves. 
Why should we fear such as these? I 
remember well the time when Oliver led 
us at Marston Moor against ungodly Ru- 
pert. That was fighting, man, But such 
things are over now.” 

The speaker was a tall, thin, bony- 
looking veteran, some few years on this 
side seventy, but still retaining much of 
the vigour which had eminently belonged 
to him in youth. He was clothed in a 

lain suit of grey cloth, and had on his 

egs a pair of enormous wrinkled boots, 
such as were used by the Parliamentarians 
during the civil wars. At his side, sup- 

oval by a broad cow-skin belt, hung a 
ong iron-hilted sword, a relic of by-gone 
days, which, however, bore evident marks 
of having long rusted in its scabbard. 
Like the celebrated weapon of the doughty 
Hudibras, it had 


“ Eat into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack.” 
Its owner’s long hair, whitened by age, 
hung in scanty locks beneath his broad- 


brimmed hat; and, whilst he spoke, his 
countenance seemed to be suddenly lighted 
up with ancient enthusiasm, but when he 
added, “ such things are no more,” his eye 
grew dim, and an unbidden tear stood upon 
its threshold. 

“ But what if they use force?” observed 
Simpson. 

“ We have swords,” laconically return- 
ed the other. 

A pause ensued, until Samuel Harvey, 
for so was the veteran called, again ad- 
dressed his associate. “It would ill be- 
come one of Cromwell’s Ironsides to yield 
without a blow, especially in the cause of 
such a godly — as Mr. Bunyan. 
No, my friend, I will not tamely submit to 
behold him dragged to prison.” 

The word- prison seemed to act like an 
electric shock upon his timid neighbour;, 
for starting from him, he, without more 
ado, shuffled through the crowd, and took 
the direction of his own house. Harvey 


turned upon his heel with contempt, and 
was about to enter the meeting-house, 
when he perceived his son approaching, 
David Harvey was then in his twenty- 
fifth year, well made, and of a hand- 
some countenance. He, too, wore arms, 
and seemed to notice the constables, for 
as he passed he cast upon them looks of 
no very amicable import. 

“Well, David,” said the father, “is 
Master Bunyan coming? Here be gen- 
tlemen,” pointing to the constables, “ who 
it seems would have some talk with him.” 

“He is not far behind; I have just 
quitted his cot 1 

“T doubt not that,” replied the old man; 
“but think you, if these malignants intend 
° use force, we shall be able to cope with 
them.” 

David looked slowly around, and shook 
his head; then laying his hand upon.his 
sword, he replied, “ We will try.” 

“Well said, and like an Ironside; but 
here comes the minister.” 

And the future author of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” issued out of a narrow lane 
leading from Elston, and advanced slowly 
towards them. His commanding figure 
was drawn up to its full height, and in. his 
hand he carried a small Bible, secured by 
antique clasps. His hat was pulled down 
over his brow, and he looked sternly 
around. As he approached, the Baptists 
closed about him, casting fierce looks upon 
the constables, who as yet however said 
nothing; and, tt growls g his flock, the 
apostle * a Rog = house af 

er. e ascen the pulpit, o 

Ine Bible, and was about to cana 
service, when a gentleman, whose air of 
authority proclaimed him to bea justice 
of the peace, entered with Allison, the 
constable, and unawed by the sanctity of 
the place, they clattered along with their 
heavy boots towards the desk. 

“‘ Hush! hush!” was uttered by several 
voices at once. 

“They had better,” exclaimed Harvey, 
rising; “or I will teach them the respect 
due to God’s house.” 

“ Do your duty,” said the justice to his 
officer; and the latter ascended the pulpit 
to pull the preacher from where he stood, 
while his associates appeared in the door- 
way. Disregarding the menacing looks 
of the congregation, who were waiting for 
some act of violence, Allison was about to 
drag away Bunyan, when the latter turn- 
ed suddenly round, still holding the Bible 
in his hand, and looked him fixedly in the 
face. The constable turned pale, and re- 
treated. Then Bunyan, regarding the 
spectators, said, ‘“ Behold, how this man 
trembles at the word of God!” 

But the magistrate, reiterating his com- 
mand, the whole congregation arose as 
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one man. Swords were drawn, and the 
two Harveys, with naked weapons, placed 
themselves at their pastor’s side. As the 
minister of peace, the good man exhorted 
them not to oppose the law, but to sheathe 
their swords, and depart to their several 
habitations, it being far more desirable to 
suffer wrong from the ungodly than to 
imitate their evil works. ‘ Behold, m 
friends,” continued he, “I yield myself 
into their hands. Constable, I am ready 
to fe with you.” 
hus saying, with a firm step he des- 

cended from the pulpit, whilst the rest of 
the officers proceeded rudely to eject the 
congregation, and secure the doors of the 
meeting-house. With a glance of defi- 
ance, Harvey quitted his seat, and David 
hurried ieentelle the preacher's dwelling, 
with the intention of revealing as delicate- 
y as peoeits the news of the calamity to 

rs. Bunyan and her daughter, who had 
been prevented from attending that morn- 
ing’s service by the sudden illness of a 
young and sightless babe. 

It is well known that Bunyan, after a 
mock trial, was convicted and thrown into 

rison, there to remain until he should give 

is promise to abstain from preaching the 
Word. But the good man was not to be 
daunted thus. He continued firm to his 
esl ge from which nothing could turn 

im. He told them, that far from preach- 
ing the Gospel, he would, as soon as he 
obtained his freedom, return to it with re- 
doubled vigour; and he abided by his re- 
solution. 

Some weeks after this transaction, David 
Harvey was again seen hastening towards 
the house of Bunyan, at Elston. It was 
early in the morning, and the sun had not 
yet risen. The air felt cold and damp, 
and a thick haze covered the earth. Not 
a soul besides himself appeared to be stir- 
ring; the hind had not yet risen to his 
daily toil, and he silently proceeded 
along the high road, occupied by his own 
thoughts. But as he was about to leap 
over a stile into a field, across which lay 
the path to Elston, a gruff voice hailed 
him; he turned, and saw a tall figure 
swiftly approaching. 

“Your business, and quickly,” said Da- 
vid; “time presses. I am not used to loi- 
ter and bandy words with every stranger 
who accosts me on the way.” 

“TI want nothing but company,” replied 
the other, evidently mortified at this re- 
buff; “and as we appear to be travelling 
the same way, I sought to join you.” 

Harvey was greatly vexed at this intru- 
sion on his solitude, not only because he 
wished to be al ne, but because the person 
that now walked by his side, and whom he 
had by this time recognised, was by nomeans 
on friendly terms with him, and he feared 


a quarrel, should much conversation take 
place between them. 

“ Well, young man,” said the unwelcome 
intruder, “you seem to have fallen into 
the deuced dumps again to-day, or else 
you have a fit of the locked jaws.” Find. 
ing he received no answer to this brutish 
sa ly, he went on, “Going to Bunyan’s, 
eh!” 

“T am.” 

* Hum! how long is't since you’ve seen 


—_ 
“T see her nearly every day.” 

“TI thought so; you and she are a match 
it seems.” 

“It seems to me,” retorted the young 
man, “that you ask very impertinent 
questions, Mr. Monk.” 

“Oh! very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Harvey; but come, be not so peppery ton- 
gued, my young one, or we must ti 

David muttered something, and seemed 
half disposed to burst out into a quarrel, 
but he restrained himself and was silent, 
still continuing to advance at a brisk pace. 
Monk followed for some time, but when 
they came to the next field left him,and 
walked along by the side of the hedge, 
whistling the “Rogue’s March,” and Har- 
vey hurried forwards glad to be quit of 
his troublesome companion. 

When he reached the humble dwelling 
of the preacher, he found all the house 
asleep, save Mary a eldest daugh- 
ter, who had risen long before the approach 
of day to wait for David. She had for 
nearly a year been betrothed to him, and 
their nuptials were fixed for that day 
twelve months. A mutual affection sub- 
sisted between them, and Bunyan consi- 
dered David Harvey as a young man wor- 
y of the hand of his daughter, and as one 
able to support her by his industry. 

But perhaps the reader will wish to 
know what brought David thither at such 
an early hour, and it is rigkt that he should 
be satisfied. The gaoler being of the same 
creed as Bunyan, and relying on his ho- 
nour, had often allowed him to quit the 

rison, and pass whole nights with his 
amily. Durin 
had arranged that. his wife should present 
a petition to Justice Hall, which she had 
done, and that day was going to learn the 
result. And David having volunteered to 
conduct her, had now come ‘o redeem his 
promise. 

It was not long before Mrs. Bunyan 
arose. She was extremely glad to find 
David there; and after all had partaken 
of the morning’s meal, they both departed 
towards Bedford. The sun had risen, but 
was “shorn of his beams” by the thick 
fog, and gave no perceptible warmth. In 
about half an hour she reached the place 
called the Swan chamber, to the door of 


one of these visits, he . 
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which David Harvey accompanied her. It 
was a large old-fashioned apartment, hung 
round with pictures of fox Tunts, rtraits 
of dogs, horses, &c. At the further end, 
on raised benches, sat Justices Hall, Ches- 
ter, and Twisdown. The first, a benevo- 
lent and mild-looking personage, was at 
that moment listening to a Quaker, who 
appeared to be preferring some request. 
Chester was a tall big man, with a most 
contemptuous expression of countenance; 
while Twisdown, short, fat, and with an 
enormous wig perched upon an equall 
enormous head, was so mercurial and fid. 
getty, that he seemed scarcely able to sit 
quiet for a single moment. They waited 
until the Quaker had done speaking, when 
Mrs. Bunyan advanced with a tremblin 
step, and said to Justice Hall, “ My lord 
I make bold to come again to your lord- 
ship, to learn what may be done to release 
my husband.” 

“ Woman,” replied he, “Ican do thee 
no good. Thy husband is convicted by his 
own admissions.” 

“ My lord,” exclaimed she, solemnly, 
**’tis falsely done; he pleaded not guilty; 
and@’merely replied to their questions, that 
he had been to several meetings for prayer 
and preaching, but he confessed not to the 
indictment.” 

“Brother Chester,” said the chief-jus- 
tice, addressing his stern and haughty look- 
ing asscciate, “speak to her, thou sattest 
with me upon the bench, and didst hear 
the verdict of the jurymen.” 

“ Return whence you came, and trouble 
us not; thy husband shall pay the forfeit 
of his crimes; he hath broken the law, and 
is moreover a restless and dangerous 
plotter,” said Chester, addressing the sup- 
pliant in an insolent and supercilious tone. 

“Thou art a foul slanderer to speak 
thus of my husband,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bunyan, thrown off her guard by this in- 
temperate sally. 

“ Hearken, woman,” observed Twis- 
down, who appeared to enjoy the rebuff 
his legal brother had received at the hands 
of the justly irritated wife; “will you en- 
gage that your husband shall hencefor- 
ward refrain from the conventicle?” 

“To preach the word of life to them 
that are athirst, is his bounden duty; he 
dares not abstain as long as he can speak.” 

“See there,” cried Chester, “you hear 
what she says. Truly, I marvel that your 
lordships can sit patiently, and suffer her 
to prate thus. I tell thee again,” he con- 
tinued, turning fiercely towards her he ad- 
dressed, “the man is a notorious peace- 
breaker.” 

“He merits not the title,” again an- 
swered Mrs. Bunyan, in a firmer tone, 
“he desires but to live peaceably, and 
molests no one; moreover, if he is taken 
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away, our support is gone; and I have four 
children, one of whom is blind. If my 
husband be not restored, we must live by 


9 "And hast thou four children?” inquir- 
ed the lord-chief-justice; “thou art but a 
young woman to be the mother of four 
children.” 

“ My lord, Iam but their mother-in-law, 
and yet I love them exceeding well; and 
if, as I told you before, he be kept in pri- 
son, we must beg or starve.” 

“ Alas, poor creature!’ said the judge. 

“ Fiddlestick’s end!” said Twisdown. 

“Don’t mind her,” said Chester, “but 
send her away.” 

Then the chief-justice, apparently in- 
fluenced by their advice, declared his in- 
ability to serve her, but advised either that 
application should be made to the king, or 
that she should sue his pardon, or ure 
a writ of error. Whereupon, she left the 
room disconsolate, and as she was going 
out, leaning on David’s arm, the Quaker 
before-mentioned stalked up to her, and 
said: “I have heard thy troubles, and 
truly I grieve at heart for them. I would 
willingly do something ‘for thee now, but 
cannot; I will see thee again.” 

With these consolatory words he left 
them, and they hastened homewards. The 
same evening Joshua, the Quaker, bent his 
way towards the prison of Bedford, which 
stood near the centre of the town, and was 
accessible only through a number of nar- 
row streets and lanes. When Joshua 
reached the gaol, he was readily admitted, 
and led by the turnkey to a small cell ina 
distant part of the prison, where they found 
the preacher reading out of a large black- 
letter Bible. 

“ Friend,” said the Quaker, on seeing 
him, “the Lord hath sent me hither. I 
have sought thee through many parts, and 
have at length found thee.” 

“I fear thou art mistaken, friend,” said 
Bunyan; “for the Lord knew very well 
where I lay, and if he had sent thee, he 
would have guided thee hither forthwith.” 

“Nay, friend,” quickly resumed the 
Quaker, “ thou wrongest me. I-mean that 
the Lord incited me to come and visit thee, 
for I hear that thou art tly afflicted, 
and thy family, as I have heard from thy 
wife, is very much straightened. There- 
fore I am come that we may share like 
brothers.” 

“ Ah! pardon, my dear friend,” said the 
good man; “my word was vg 4 and 
slipped unawares from my mouth, for—” 

“Nay, leave thy excuses for another 
time. I verily believe all thou sa I 
hear thou hast four children. How are 
these to be supported?” 

“T know not, unless by the charity of 
their neighbours. I am going down to 
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them this evening, for this good man,” 
said he, pointing to the gaoler, “allows 
me oft to quit the prison, and pass the 
night with them.” 

“Very well,” said the Quaker, “I will 
accompany thee.” 

And they were soon upon their way. 
Arm in arm, and very affectionately, did 
they : pe the prison, discoursing all the 
way of matters of religion, and by their 
pleasant conversation ayer. | the way ap- 
pear short, which else might have been 
tedious. 

On the same evening, at a short distance 
from the prison, two men were ages by 
the way side. They stood beneath a little 
shed, erected on an embankment, which by 
day served some poor industrious woman 
to display her store of fruit to the passers- 
by. But now, being dismantled of all its 
canvas covering, the only shelter it afford- 
ed as a hiding-place was the dark shadow 
it cast upon the ground. The moon was 
up, but it seemed too feeble to throw an 
light upon the earth, and swam ina dar 
hazy sky. The road, where this shed 
stood, rose so as to form a small hill in the 
direction of Bedford, and then descended 
abruptly into a dark hollow. Around lay 
athickly wooded country, now buried in 
silence, and about a hundred yards further 
‘on, in the way to Elston, was a low cottage. 

** Monk,” said one of the men to his 
comrade, “this fellow comes not, Per- 
haps, he hath already past, and we shall 
wait here in vain.” 

“No, no,” replied Monk, in a hurried 
tone, “he has not passed. |] know it—I 
am sure of it. Let us strike a light.” 

And he took a flint from a pistol he 
wore at his belt, and began to strike it 
sharply with his knife, whilst his compa- 
nion gathered a few leaves to serve as tin- 
der. After several efforts the leaves took 
fire, and gave suflicient flame to enable 
them to light a Janthorn, which Monk pro- 
duced from under his cloak. The light 
cast by the blazing leaves discovered the 
figures of the two men. The first speaker 
appeared to be the person who had retreat- 
ed from Harvey’s side when the constables 
surrounded the meeting-house; the other 
was the man who had accosted David Har- 
vey in the fields that morning. He was 
tall, about forty years of age, wore a coarse 
suit of grey cloth, with a leathern apron 
and a campion cluak. His head was co- 
vered by a kind of leathern skull cap; and 
his swarthy complexion and soiled hands 
seemed to imply that he was a tinker, 
though the brace of pistols in his belt 
scarcely agreed with so peaceable a calling. 

“ Ah, Monk!” said Simpson, whilst his 
voice faltered as he spoke; “I think we 
had better give up the affair altogether, 
and retire before it goes further.” 


“ Fellow,” said Monk, drawing himself 
up to his full height, and looking fiercely 
at his associate, whilst thelight of the lan- 
thorn discovered his pale face and frighten- 
ed look; “talk not to me of giving up. 
Say the word again, and I will brain you 
with this piste]; but cume,” continued he, 
darkening the light, and assuming a coax- 
ing tone, “ you remember the reward I 
have promised, and on the faith of a club 
man, you shall have it.” 

“ Well, well, say no more,” answered 
Simpson, although his trembling voice and 
clattering teeth belied his assertions. “ Let 
the young fellow approach, and my hand 
will not fail.” 

“Come then, let us conceal ourselves, 
and wait.” 

The heavens above them were now 
clouded, and soon a drizzling rain began 
to fall, and a stiff breeze to blow acruss 
the plain. By degrees, the moon was en- 
tirely hid, and darkness reigned supreme 
over all the earth. For some time they 
waited, and no one approached. At length, 
however, they heard vuices in the hollow 
advancing towards them; upon which 
Monk gras a pistol, and crept mear 
the edge of the embankment, with one 
hand drawing the unwilling Simpson after 
him, and with the other holding his wea- 

n. 
“Fool!” muttered the tinker, “what is 
it you fear ? are we not two, and well 
armed.” 

“ But you hear they are many,” replied 
the other. 

* Nonsense, one shot will do the deed, 
and these bushes will affurd a good covert 
for retreat.” 

Simpson assented in silence, though still 
fearing, and wishing himself safe out of 1t. 
In fact, he had been drawn into the medi- 
tated outrage, not by his own hatred of 
the person expected, but by the malicious 
suggestions of the tinker. Simpson was a 
man of small courage, small means, and, 
we may add, small brains. Misfortune 
had driven him to the commission of seve- 
ral villanies, in which Monk had been 
his associate; and now each became such 
a check upon the other, that their mutual 
hatred was most cordial. Simpson, fear- 
ing to quarrel, lest Monk should disclose 
his villany, or punish him himself, wanted 
the courage necessary for dissolving the 
connection. Monk, on the other hand, 
hated and despised Simpson, and was often 
tempted in some of their excursions to 
knock him on the head, and leave him; 
but still, as he desired his co-operation in 
certain emergencies, he deferred his mur- 
derous resolution from day to day, though 
the coward’s existence was incompatible 
with his own safety. 

The assassination he was about to per- 
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trate took its rise thus. Being a neigh- 
ee of Bunyan, and following the same 
trade, he had been one of his associates, 
and before the conversion of that good 
man, one of his companions in wickedness. 
Not long before he had lost his wife, and 
wishing to supply the deficiency, had gra- 
ciously fixed upon Mary Bunyan, whom he 
thought his neighbour would make no 
difficulty of granting him. But the 
preacher, knowing the man’s dissolute 
character, had refused, upon the plea of 
his having promised her to David Harvey. 
This difficulty Monk had resolved to re- 
move, by ridding the world of his rival. 
He had engaged Simpson in the plot the 
more to involve him in the chains he had 
wound round him; and also, being very 
doubtful whether he would not seize upon 
that opportunity of murdering him, and 
leaving his body on the spot, thus to make 
the guilt of the action fall upon the unfor- 
tunate tradesman. 

Leaving these two, however, waiting for 
their prey, we will follow Bunyan and his 
worthy friend the Quaker on their way 
towards their home. They had not long 
left the prison ere the rain began to fall, 
and enveloping themselves in their cloaks, 
they advanced at a brisk pace. The Qua- 
ker was a man of understanding, and 
loved to discourse with any christian, al- 
though he differed with him respecting the 
forms of religious worship, and they be- 
guiled the way with pious conversation. 
On reaching a spot where two cross roads 
met, their steps were arrested by one cry- 
ing out, “* What ho, there!” 

“Who calls,” inquired Bunyan; “ me- 
thinks I know that voice.” 

“We seem to be going the same way,” 
said the other, approaching, ‘‘and may as 
well join com any 

“Most willing remarked the Qua- 
ker; whilst David Harvey, for it was he, 
was shaking hands with Bunyan, whom he 
had recognised. 

“How came you to give the slip to the 
old gaoler?” said he; “he is not wont to 
be so careless.” 

Bunyan explained, and they proceeded 
on their way. As they walked fast, it was 
not long before they approached the place 
where Monk and his companion were sta- 
tioned. The former, who had marked 
their approach, raised his pistol, and hear- 
ing the voice of David, was about to dis- 
charge it, when Simpson held his arm. 

“Stay,” said he, “it is not young Har- 
vey, we must not discover ourselves until 
we are sure.” 

“T heard his voice,” replied Monk; “let 
me go.” 

A gleam of moonshine bursting through 
a cloud, now fell full upon the face of 
David. It was but for a moment, yet it 
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served to direct the tinker’s arm, and he 
fired. Then rushing out, he raised the 
discharged pistol, and struck Simpson 
upon the temple; after which, springing 


into the bushes, assured by a cry from the 
young man that the ball had taken effect, 

e hastened from the place, and was never 
seen more. Simpson s red forward, 
and fell with a groan into the road, whilst 
David, who had been severely wounded in 
the breast, sank into the arms of the 
preacher. 

“ Run,” exclaimed Bunyan to the Qua- 
ker, “run to yonder cottage, awake this 
unfortunate young man’s father, haste.” 

The Quaker lost not a moment in obey- 
ing his injunctions, and soon brought Har- 
vey to the window. 

“Who is there?” he exclaimed grufily, 
“and what means that pistol shot.” 

“Come forth,” said the Quaker, “ there 
is one wounded in the road, even thine 
own son.” 

“ What mean you, I know you not.” 

“ Verily, if thy name be Samuel Harvey, 
thy son David is there. Haste thee, then, 
for perhaps even now the life is not in 
him 


The door was soon opened, and the old 
man rushed forth, and held his son within 
his arms. He was followed by an old wo- 
man, bearing a candle, which she shaded 
with her hand. 

“ Deborah,” said the father, “ bring hi- 
ther the light. David, my son.” 

“T am not hurt,” replied the young 
man, faintly. “1 can walk to the house.” 

“ What’s the matter?” inquired a horse- 
man, who had rode up. 

“A young man wounded by ruffians,” 
said Bunyan. 

The horseman turned sharp round as if 

he knew the voice. At the same time, the 
moon broke from behind a cloud, and 
shining full upon his face, discovered 
Mr. Cobb, the clerk of the peace, At 
this, Bunyan, who knew him, retreated 
to the shadow of a tree, and the suspicion 
of - horseman seemed to pass from his 
mind. 
“ Ah!” said he to the Quaker, “ these 
roads are much beset with ruffians and 
robbers, and such events are of no un- 
common occurrence. But what do I see 
there?” exclaimed he, as his eye fell upon 
the body of Simpson, “another murdered 
man! t us examine into this.” 

And advancing to the corpse with the 
Quaker, after gazing on him for some 
time, he said, “I know this man. His 
name is Simpson, a shopkeeper of Bed- 
ford town; but how he came hither, and 
what he has to do with these firearms, I 
cannot tell. Icharge every man of you to 
bear witness to this fact. I must go and 
fetch the officers.” 
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He then rode away. By this time Da- 
vid was got into the house, and put to bed. 
His brother went for the doctor, and after 
awhile, Bunyan and the Quaker resumed 
their way to their original destination, 
which they reached without further dan- 


er. 

The family was just collected for prayer 
after the labours of the day, previous to 
retiring to rest, when the latch arose, and 
Bunyan and his companion entered. As 
soon as tender embracements had passed 
between the preacher and his wife and 
children, the former was about to intro- 
duce the Quaker to them, when Mrs. Bun- 
yan repeated her thanks for his kind offer 
that day. The Quaker did not tarry long, 
but having given Bunyan’s wife all the 
money he had about him, he left them 
without waiting for their thanks. 

Then Bunyan, again embracing his 
wife, said, “ Dearest woman, I am once 
more allowed to see thee in health, blessed 
be the Lord; and you, my children, em- 
brace your old father, and retire to rest. 
There, thank Heaven for the dangers he 
has escaped.” 

He said not a word to them of the ca- 
tastrophe which had; occurred to David 
Harvey; but when he and his wife were 
alone, he related to her what had hap- 

med, charging her to keep it a secret 
rom Mary until the result should be 
known. While he spoke they heard the 
youngest child cry out from the cradle 
where she lay. 

“ Poor Lizzy,” said he, “she is awaken- 
ing.” 
Sind then the child cried out again. 
“Take her up,” said he to his wife. 
The child was now awake, and hearing 
her father’s voice, stretched out her little 
arms, feeling for him, for as we have once 
before stated, she was blind. Then he 
took her in his arms, and said, while the 
tears flowed from his eyes, “ Poor child, 
what sorrow art thou like to have for thy 
rtion in this world! Thou shalt be 
aten, must beg, must suffer hunger, cold, 
nakedness, ar a thousand calamities, 
though I cannot now endure that the 
wind should blow upon thee. Oh! what 
angs, what misgivings, what sorrows of 
Feast, have I endured on account of thee, 
when reflecting that I must one day leave 
thee, and I grieve like the two milch kine 
which carried the Ark of God into another 
country, and were forced to leave their 
calves behind them. Qh—” 

He could not proceed, sobs checked his 
utterance, and he could only murmur, 
“ Take her away.” 

The mother stretched forth and received 
the babe within her arms, where it soon 
again sunk into a tranquil slumber. Then 
said she to her husband, who still conti- 
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nued in grief,“Oh, my dear husband, I 
prithee lay thee down to sleep. The night 
is already far advanced, and it behoves 
thee to depart early in the morning.” 

Bunyan lay down upon his poor pallet, 
and endeavoured to compose himself to 
sleep, but a weight seemed to press upon 
his chee. te care denied that his eyes should 
close. Now he would start up and cry, as 
if labouring under some bodily fear; then 
again, his thoughts reverting to his blind 
child, tears would trickle down his cheeks, 
and he would groan heavily. At length, 
starting up, he said to his wife, “I can 
stay here no longer, something tells me 
I ought to go. Farewell, commend me to 
my children. These pieces of money will 
ee you from want. Once more, fare- 
well.” . 

In spite of the entreaties of his wife, he 
left the cottage, and wrapping his cloak 
around him, for the rain still continued, 
he hastened towards the prison, which he 
soon reached dripping wet. Knocking 
loudly he at first received no answer, but 
at length the drowsy gaoler opened a little 
wicket, and, looking forth, said rather sul- 
kily, on seeing Bunyan, “What brings 
thee back so soon?” 

“ Open,” said Bunyan, “ scest thou not 
that it rains very fast, and that I am ex- 
ceeding wet.” 

“Come in,” said the gaoler, throwing 
wide the door, and leading him back in 
silence to his cell, evidently very angry at 
being roused from his bed; but. scarcely 
had he locked him up, when a second 
knock summoned him again to the wicket. 
It proved to be an officer, sent by Cobb, 
the clerk of the peace, tu ascertain if Bun- 
yan was safe, 

“ Are all your prisoners in their cells?” 
said he. 

“ Yes,” replied the gaoler. 

“Ts John Bunyan safe?” 

“ He is.” 

“Let me see him.” 

“ Follow,” said the keeper, and he led 
him where the preacher lay, upon which 
the man looked amazed, but said not o 
word, and departed. 

“Well, neighbour Bunyan,” observed 
the gaoler when the officer was gone, 
“you may go out again just when you 
please, seeing that you know when to re- 
turn better than I can tell you.” 

Let us now say a word respecting Da- 
vid Harvey, whom we left, like the reader, 
uncertain as to the nature of the wound, 
and being ourselves ignorant, previous to 
the surgeon’s arrival, whether it was dan- 
gerous or not. However, when he did 
come, he relieved the anxiety of all pre- 
sent, by declaring that the injury would 
not affect the life of his patient. 

Mary Bunyan could not long remain 
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ignorant of what had ha ed, and by 
her he was often visited during his illness, 
but at length being declared convalescent, 
he was allowed to walk out. The first 
time he quitted the house was a fine sum- 
mer’s day, and, leaning upon Mary’s arm, 
he proceeded with her towards Bunyan’s 
dwelling. As they went, many affectionate 
speeches passed between them, and at 
length it was agreed that as soon as Mary’s 
father was freed from prison David should 
ask his permission to beeome his son. 
This put them in spirits, and it seemed 
that his deliverance was by no means so to 
be despaired of as they were wont to 
think, for hope is near akin to love, and is 
often summoned to his aid. When they 
reached the house it was near sunset, for 
David, being yet weak, could walk but 
slowly, and they had often stopped on the 
road to listen to the birds singing in the 
trees, or to rest beneath the spreading 
branches of some oak by the wayside. 
The sun’s rays, now cast upon a little 
stream that ran before Bunyan’s door, 
made it appear as if of molten gold, and 
every leaf seemed to partake of the same 
glorious hue. Mrs. Bunyan gladly wel- 
comed young Harvey, and they sat down 
in an arbour before the house to discourse 
of ow things both past and to come, 
and to watch the sun sink beneath the 
horizon, Whilst they were thus occupied, 
a voice exclaimed, “My wife, my dear 
children!” 

It was Bunyan, who, rushing towards 
them, sank into a seat, overpowered by 
excess of joy. He soon recovered him- 
self, however, sufficiently to relate in a 
hurried manner that he was free, princi- 

ally through the intercession of the Qua- 

er. Need the joy of all present be des- 
cribed. We leave it tu the reader’s ima- 
gination. Suffice it to say that David 
Harvey and Mary Bunyan were soon join- 
ed in marriage, and were a blessing ever 
after to their parents. 

‘The coroner’s inquest upon the body of 
Simpson gave the following verdict: “ That 
the deceased died in attempting the life of 
David Harvey, but under what particular 
a the jury were unable to de- 
cide.” 





Some Remarks on Watiti. 
BY E. B. COWELL. 


“ Leggiadri amanti, e donne innamorate, 
Vaghe d’udir piacevol cose e nuove, 
Benignamente, vi prego, ascoltate.”— Berni. 


It is now nearly four hundred years 
since @ young man named Abdullah Hatifi 
went one day to his uncle, the renowned 
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Persian poet Jami of Khorasan, then in 

the height of his glory, and with much tre- 

pidation put into his hands the rough sketch 

of some episodes of < pom on the old 
e 


legend of Leila and oon, the “ first 
birth of his Minerva” (as at would 
say), and asked permission to continue it. 
Jami knew from the specimens, that the 
trembling youth before him had poetic 
power, and he at once gave him full leave 
to proceed, and also dictated the opening” 
stanza, expressive of an assurance of future 
fame. To this poem we purpose devoting 
a few pages. 

Leila and Mejnoon, the two lovers, whose 
sad tale is so often the theme of the Per- 
sian muse, are no fictions of a poet’s brain, 
but real characters, who lived in the first 
age of the Mohammedan empire. The 
very names of most of the stern warriors 
who fought then, have faded away into 
the eternal stillness of the and the 
din of their valour and battles has vanished 
like the shadow of some dark dream in 
childhood; but the tale of these two lovers, 
with their joys and sorrows, has a living 
— and significance for us, even at the 

jistance of twelve hundred years, for the 
records of the heart never grow obsolete : 

«____ Age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds,” 
but amidst all the change and confusion, 
“as in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man.” Amidst the dry, 
barren wilderness of forgotten mythology, 
the legend of Cupid an — lives and 
“blossoms like the rose.” The battles of 
the Iliad fade like a picture a time, 
but the domestic love of Hector and Andro- 
mache wears a bloom, which no cloud of 
age shall ever overcast. The chronicles of 
the heart are like Rabelais’ almanac, “ cer- 
tain, véritable, et infaillible pour l’an per- 
petuel;” no language in which they are 
written can be “dead,” but its driest ‘sticks’ 
at once bud (like Aaron's rod) into poetry. 
A Persian poet says well: 
*¢ If Mejnoon had never drunk from this cup, 
Who would have ever borne his name through the 
two worlds ? 

Thousands of wise and learned men have departed, 
But they went away strangers to love, 
They have left no name, no footstep behind them, 
Their history is not in the hand of Time.” 

But perhaps no tale has ever so 1 
taken fold of a nation’s mind, and Bed 
ly diffused its influence through its poetry, 
as the “sweet, glad, and sad’* legend of 
Leila and Mejnoon. There is not a poem 
in the Persian language that does not allude 
to it; and some authors have applied it in 
a mystical sense, like the ancient myth of 
Cupid and Psyche, to express the progress 





* Chaucer. 
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of divine love in the soul. But the work 
of Hatifi which we propose to glance at, 
confines itself (wisely, in our humble judg- 
ment) to the literal part of the tale, leaving 
others to hang their mysteries like poppy- 
wreaths over its columns, and find esoteric 
meanings where none such were intended. 
The tale itself is too simple to need any such 
meretricious ornaments. It is written 
from the heart, and that is a sufficient pass- 
port to the heart: 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin ; 


and abolishes distinctions of nations and 
centuries, and the soul recognises its bro- 
ther and sister even on the sands of Arabia 
in the first age of the Mohammedan em- 
ire. 

" The poem consists of rather more than 
two thousand couplets, at least such is our 
idea; but MSS. vary considerably. The 
metre in which it is written is admirably 
adapted for the subject, and has a “dying 
fall”* like the Duke’s music in “Twelfth 
Night. Rhymed translations, however, of 
Persian poetry are invariably unfaithful, 
the genius of the language is so entirely 
different to our own; and in our extracts 
from our author we intend to adopt Sir W. 
Jones’ recommendation, and give ‘“ modu- 
lated but unaffected prose in preference to 
rhymed couplets.” 

After the usual intensely uninteresting 
introduction (the established fashion in the 
Persian Parnassus, which invariably at- 
tempts to follow Horace’s rule, “ex fumo 
dare lucem,” though, alas, too often they 
only realise Dickens’ description of Italian 
fire-places, “that all the fire goes up the 
chimney except the smoke”) the poem opens 
with the great joy of Sid Omri, a chief of 
Arabia, at the birth ofan only son. The fes- 
tivities at this event, and the childhood of 
the subject thereof, may be conveniently 
omitted. Kais (as he is named) is sent to 
school, and there meets with the daughter 
of a neighbouring chief, of peerless beauty, 
named Leila: 

Her cypress form and rosy cheek 
Stole peace and patience from Kais’ breast. 
She too gave up her heart to him. 

* * * * 

Love came and found a place in their bosoms, 

And made for himself a home in the two lovers. 

They gave up their hearts to each other, 

And built a temple of love together. 


Then follows a pretty description of the 
two young lovers at school, from which we 
extract the following: 


All the children turned their faces to their books, 
But these two read only each other’s eyes. 





* It somewhat resembles (but not precisely) Ten- 
nyson’s “‘ Edward Gray,” 
“ Ah, love may come and love may go, 
And fly like a bird from tree to tree, 
But I will love no more, no more, 
Till Ellen Adair come back to me.” 


The others were murmuring the words of their lesson, 
But these were ever turning over the pages of love. 
And when they were parted at nightfall, 

Kais ever wrote her face on the tablet of his heart. 
And often did he go to her house on a pretence, 
And asked if the tablet that he had taken, was hers. 
And he gained a sight of her by the errand, 

And then he returned to his home. 

This poor forlorn one, unlike other children, 
Rejoiced when the time came for going to school. 
Yet his heart was not set upon reading, 

His desire was all for the presence of Leila. 

Every day when school was over, 

As he wandered home with a heavy heart, 

He walked along with his young companions, 

And told them old tales of love. 

The others went sporting in the road, 

And they called him to join in the play, 

But, alas! his heart was not for play, 

For him the game of love was enough, and more. 


But “the course of true love never did 
run smooth,” and its stream, which had 
borne them on in sunshine for a year, now 
entered a darker channel amidst the sha- 
dows of the rocks. “One by one all the 
children learned their case, and the hidden 
secret became a general tale, and the 
story of those two sorrowful ones was 
spread through street and market, and 
every child, when it came home at evening, 
told the story to its mother.” Is not all 
this beautiful from its simplicity and truth 
to nature? There were gossips and tell- 
tales in Arabia twelve hundred years ago, 
and people stood at their doors and met in 
the streets, and asked and heard the news, 
in the cool of the evening, just as they do 
now. Humanity alters not, but only its out- 
ward and noisy demonstrations. Through 
all ages, and underneath all the din which 
echoes in history, runs the still current of 
the inner life of men. Wars, and changes 
of dynasty, and all the events that teem in 
history, are but the cloud-shadows that 
pass over the stream, and but little affect 
the general happiness of society. The 
tales of scandal (such as are still read on 
the walls of Pompeii, which, as it were, 
daguerrotype that bygone time, and stamp 
its evanescent features, which toilsome 
“authentic history” can only lose) pro- 
duced a greater impression on the minds of 
men than all the ‘glorious victories.” 
Oh, that history could really fulfil her 
vaunt, and make the past really re-live, so 
that we too might hear the living sounds 
of old “to-days,” the rumours, the very 
scandals, and the uncertainties that once 
filled the hearts of men, released and thaw- 
ed from the frost of time that envelopes 
them all! Do our readers remember that 
memorable passage of the Athenian orator, 
where he describes the capture of Elatea? 
—“It was evening, and there came one to 
say that Elatea was taken. And at once 
some sprang up in the middle of supper, 
and drove the traders from their places in 
the market, and set fire to their stalls; and 
others sent for the generals, and called for 
the trumpeter, and the whole city was filled 
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with confusion.” .The scene that startled 
that quiet old evening, is thus preserved 
and daguerrotyped for ever; but its count- 
less counterparts ia those centuries of 
Athenian history, from the day when Solon 
walked in the market-place, and recited 
his poem on Salamis, to the day when Ala- 
ric advanced to capture the city, and dying 
paganism saw its Athena and Achilles des- 
cend from heaven to repel him,* are all for 
ever hushed in oblivion. And, in truth, 
real history is impossible. The memory of 
each living man is the only true history; 
each individual can tell the true narrative 
of the years that he has seen; but the me- 
mory of the zace has no such magic power, 
and the rumours and fears a few centuries 

‘o are forgotten as much as the chivalry 
of the antediluvian world. The daily in- 
tercourse and ordinary talk of men, if we 
rightly consider them, are of more import- 
ance to the advance of civilisation, than all 
the extraordinary details which history has 
chosen to preserve. Ifour minds were not 
warped by prejudice, it would be more in- 
teresting to hear Aulus Gellius talk of the 
after-supper arg ts, which he heard at 
the house of Taurus, the philosopher, during 
the long winter nights at Athens, or hear 
dear old Plutarch’s hearty laugh in Athe- 
nzus (book iv.), than accounts of bloodshed 
and treachery which only delayed the pro- 
gress of the human race. But to return to 
our story. 

The gossips of the village spread the 
tale, and at length it reaches the ears of 
Leila’s mother, and Leila is taken from 
schvol and confined close at home: 


esx - Leila found that she was parted from her 
lover, 





She was overwhelmed with the sorrow of absence. 

She broke her inkhorn and her pen, 

And she wrote no more lessons on her tablet. 

She in no one who could gu with a message to her 
over, 

And without him she had neither patience nor rest. 

Oft in secret she sighed in fear 

Lest any should perceive her condition. 

She grew wan and thin in her sorrow, 

And she made excuses that she was sick. 

At nights, when she knew that none were near to re- 
buke her, 

She seated himself in a corner of the house, 

And there, with her whole heart in her sorrow, 

She wept over the separation till it was day. 

When the jasmine-bosomed one found in the morning 

That her garments were wet with her tears, 

She made excuse with her sugar lips, 

And said “ that this garment is wet with sweat.” 

And when she continued to weep in her woe, 

She pretended that a thought of death had come 
over her. 

Full of affection, and faithful to her lover, 

She prayed that she might ever mourn in Ais absence, 

And she said, ‘ I have a pain in my heart,’ 

And under this pretence she mourned for him. 

When she made lamentation in the night, 

She said that a scorpion had bitten her, 

And till day dawned, that peri daughter 

Made that excuse for raising her cry. 





* Zosimus—eomp. Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” 
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Such » the tate of ay 3 sorrow; _ 
is equally woe-begone ; but our space 
bids us to po ig Be We must 
ceed with the story, and tell some of the 
schemes which they planned for seeing 


one another: 


One day Kais struck out a pretence, 

And he threw away all thoughts of reputation. 
He went at once and changed his dress, 

And went out of his own existence! 

He covered his eyes, and cried “‘I am blind, 

I am a desolate and forlorn stranger.” 

And he went and begged on every side, 

And he told the tale of his poverty. 

And in the midst of his begging, at last he came 
To the door of his mistress’ dwelling. 

He took his staff like a blind man and 

He purposely faltered and stumbled, 

And at last he stumbled into a ditch, 

And fell, covered with mire and blood. 

Leila, when she beheld him in the distance, 
Knew only too well who that blind man was. 
She raised a cry that “a poor old man 

Has fallen into yonder ditch.” 

And she ran and told her mother, 

“ A blind man has fallen fast in the mire. 
Age has so bent his back, 

I will run and seize hold of his hand, 

And then I will show him the way to the door, 
He is blind, and he knows not the way.” 
None had gone to seize Kais’ hand, 

Who had fallen, with blood on his face, 

So Leila rushed forth in haste, 

And seized his hand and exclaimed, “‘ Arise.” 
She then showed him the path to the door, 
And found an excuse for her deed in her love. 


Many are the schemes that the lover 
forms with various success, till at last he 
is found out, and Leila’s father furbids his 
approach into his land. Poor Kais now 
wanders about utterly disconsolate, dark 
days gather over him, and men call him 
now no longer Kais, but Mejnoon—that is, 
mad. In vain his father gives him the 
best advice; he is deaf to it all, and at 
last leaves his home, and bends his ste 
to the mountainous land of Nejed, on the 
borders of which Leila’s tribe dwelt, and 
there he abides amidst the rocks: 


Many a tear fell from his eyes, 
And sleep fled away along with the tear. 


At length his father determines to ask 
Leila in marriage for his son, and an em- 
bassy is accordingly sent, and the match 
is almost upon, The two chiefs 
meet with their tribes, and feast together; 
and all things seem proceeding harmoni- 
ously to their wished-for consummation, 
when suddenly Mejnoon gives such proofs 
of his madness that the match is reluctantl 
broken off. In tenfold deeper grief Mej- 
noon returns to his mountain home; “he 
wanders about over plain and desert with 
his head turned like a whirlwind, with tears 
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in his eyes and woe in his heart, and a dart 
in his bosom, and a thorn in his liver.”* 

His father next resolves to consult a holy 
man, and bring his child to him for advice, 
since “when all other keys of a door are 
lost, the finger of prayer can open it.” He 
accordingly sets off in his search, and finds 
the poor wanderer seated at the foot of the 
hill. We wish we had space for the exqui- 
site dialogue that ensues between the poor 
old man and his son. It is full of pathos 
and poetry, such as the scene might well 
inspire, and its language is all simple and 
real; for true sorrow does not indulge in 
the graces of rhetoric, as inferior writers 
would represent it; and, more especially, 
paternal sorrow finds in silence its appro- 

riate speech. Thus David laments in 
oan apostrophes over his lost Absalom; 
and the whole round of history can tell no 
deeper outburst of anguish than that of 
Jacob, when he refused to let his Rachel’s 
last child go down to Egypt; “if mis- 
chief befall him by the way in which ye go, 

then shall ye bring down my gray hairs with 
’ sorrow to the grave.” 

Bitterly does Sid Omri weep over his 
son, who, he had hoped, would have been 
his stay in his old age, and at last he pre- 
vails on him to accompany him to the 
house of the holy hermit. But no en- 
treaties or counsel could persuade him to 
give up the cherished image of Leila; he 
returns once more to his solitude, and his 
father goes home to his friends, and sits 
down to dream “that he never had a son.” 

The poet now turns to Leila, and tells 
how the son of a certain neighbouring 
chief, named Ibn Salam, asks her in mar- 
riage. Her parents joyfully accede; in 
vain Leila remonstrates with all the elo- 
quence of ne ar ge love; “ what have I 
to do with kindred or tribe? my lover is a 
sufficient world for me.” The marriage is 
solemnised amidst joy and festivity, and 
Leila resigns herself with woman's patient 
endurance to hopeless sorrow. The agony 
and despair of Mejnoon, when he hears of 
her apparent faithlessness, can be best 
learned in the sad lines of Hatifi: “If thou 
art not faithful, there is no remedy left ; 
thou art my life, and, alas! life is always 
faithless.” He writes her a passionate let- 
ter of reproach, and the meek answer of 
Leila is exquisite: 

Her letter, which was the cure for his wound, 
He kissed and placed upon his head. 

He opened it, and saw his Leila’s excuse, 

And he found consolation in the reading. 

And after that he had read his darling’s letter, 
He hung it round his neck like an amulet. 





* “Tf Cupid throws a single dart, 
We make him wound the lover’s hear#, 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
*Tis sure he must transfix the liver.” 
Prior’s Alma. 
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And he said, “ This letter is the good-tidings of my 
soul, 
The picture of my heart, and my bill of release.” 


At length spring comes, and brings with 
it, among other blessings, a visit of friends 
to Mejnoon, and a long description of its 
beauties to the reader of Hatifi. The Per- 
sian poets are almost invariably tedious in 
their accounts of spring ; the luxuriance of 
nature seems to make their inventive fa- 
culty equally luxuriant, and reality and 
sense can by no means keep pace with the 

rowth of their fancies. Conceit buds 
orth after conceit in never-ending succes- 
sion; and were it not for the fact that all 
things have an end(exceptapparently thein- 
come tax and the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine”’), 
we should be tempted to suppose that hero 
and heroine, and all the dramatis persone, 
were forgotten, or changed into trees, like 
Lucian’s companions in his “True History,” 
and the story itself transformed into an 
arbour, like the ship of the pirates (in Non- 
nus) that carried away Bacchus on his way 
from India! But in this even the Persians 
yield to the Hindoos, as the epic poem call- 
ed the “Cumara Sambhava” can abun- 
dantly testify, which “drags its slow length 
along” through thousands of lines, and at 
its close has passed through such a desert 
of description, that it has not arrived yet 
at the marriage of its hero’s mother, al- 
though its express object was to celebrate 
the deeds of the future Cumara! 

But to return. Mejnoon’s friends endea- 
vour to persuade him to return to his home, 
but to no avail. They find him seated in 
the midst of a circle of the various beasts of 
the forest, who served as a kind of body- 
guard to defend him; and no inducements 
could prevail upon him to leave his dumb 
companions. “{ see,” said he, “no faith 
in men, so it is good that Iremain with the 
beasts.”* They return, therefore, and leave 
him; but fortune at length smiles for a 
while upon the wanderer, and one night he 
dreams that his long-lost Leila comes and 
gives him a handful of roses. He awakes, 
and finds verily that the garland is in his 
hands, and he waits in perplexity till day 
dawns. 

And when “the king of mcrning rose 
like Khosru, and sate on his royal throne, 
and the black hair of night became white 
like camphire, and light was scattered over 
the face of the air,” Mejnoon rose likewise, 
and vowed to visit his mistress, And he 
does visit and see her, and 
She saw him from within her tent, 

And she started back like one of her cufls. 
And she said to herself when she saw his condition, 
“ His woe, alas! is upon this head of mine.” 





* Hatifi says elsewhere, “ many a good outside hath 
evil within, many a deast walks about in human 
shape,” which reminds one of old Rabelais’ joke, “dans 
le temps que les bestes parloyent,—il n'y a pas trois 
jours.” 
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Their conversation is, however, interrupted 
by the unexpected arrival of the husband, 
and poor Mejnoon again returns to his 
mountain home, “ with a mountain of grief 
on his soul.” 

One day a chief named Naufal + se by, 
and pities the poor wanderer, and on hear- 
ing his tale, resolves to aid him, and accord- 
ingly demands Leila by an embassy to the 
tribe; and, on their refusal, attacks it with 
his troops. He is victorious, and Mejnoon 
seems on the border of happiness, but for- 
tune forgets not her old malevolence. 
Naufal falls in love with his beauteous 
prize, and determines to keep her for him- 
self. He gives orders that Mejnoon should 
be poisoned at a banquet, but by some 
mistake the slave gives the wrong cup to 
his master, and Naufal falls a victim to his 
own perfidy. On his death, however, 
Leila’s father comes and carries her back, 
and Mejnoon is left to his despair. 

We now come to the most beautiful 
chapters of the whole poem; and we do 
not hesitate to say that the whole round of 
Persian poetry cannot surpass them. 

Mejnoon wanders along, “neither dead 
nor‘alive,” and one day he passes by a gar- 
den. But Hatifi shall tell his story in his 
own words. It is a gleam of sunshine in 
the darkness—a little vista through the 
pathless forest of time, into one quiet glen, 
where other human foot never passed: 


As he turned his eyes to that garden, 

Suddenly he saw the gardener there. 

He had roughly laid a sharp axe 

At the foot of a green young cypress 

And Mejnoon ran to the gardener, 

To the place where the young tree stood, 
He turned his face to him, and cried, “ Oh, old man, 
Take away that axe from the foot of that tree. 
Its noble stem is without a peer, 

It flourishes fair as mine own dear Leila.” 

The poor old gardener started bewildered, 

And he spoke in answer, “ Oh, youth, 

I have two, aye, three children, a little band, 
Who tremble like willows in the cold of winter ; 
And all that preserves them from death 

Is fire at night and sunshine by day. 

Not a cowrie is mine of the wealth of the world, 
No other possession but this young cypress tree. 
My children are like salamanders, 

And their life is nourished by fire. 

The smoke that ascends in December, 

Is dearer to their eyes than collyrium. 

Oh, then buy it of me, if thou art able, 

And then, thou knowest well, it will be thine.” 
Patiently Mejnoon heard his speech ; 

“ Old man,” he cried, “‘ thou sayest well. 

I have a jewel, the bracelet of my arm ; 

The world hath never seen its peer. 

Take it as the price of the cypress, 

Bear it home with thee instead of the tree.” 
The jewel, which was worth a world, 

In a moment he unclasped from his arm, 

He took it, and gave it into the gardener’s hand, . 
And the cypress remained free from the axe.”* 





* This story is alluded to in old Castell’s well- 
nigh forgotten Lexicon, in the word “azad,” and 
ings a strange gleam of poetry over his dull dic- 
tionary details and uncouth Latin. It is almost like 
that faint gleam in the “Eton Greek Grammar,” 
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Beneath —— tree (which is like 
Tennyson’s “talking oak’) the forlorn 
lover sat, and poured forth his lamenta- 
tions, and “ ed with it apert,” and 
then, as evening shades fell over the de- 
sert, he pursued his lonely way. And 
now, oom we enter into the “sacred 
recincts,” and the flower of Hatifi's genius 
is before us, in the “ meeting of the lovers:” 


Leila, fair as the moon, came riding on her camel, 
And passing on from stage to stage, 
The heart-stealer was sunk in sleep, 
And the reins dropped at last from her hand. 
The night was dark and the driver away, 
And the camel turned aside from its fellows, 
It wandered aside from the way, 
And turned to a place of pasture. 
Laili, when she opened her eyes from sleep, 
Was astonished to find herself in the midst of a valley, 
The sweet rose was far away from the garden, 
And she was left deserted by her company. 
And her camel bore her along the waste, 
With its head free from the bridle. 
That desert was the dwelling of Mejnoon, 
And none but Mejnoon dwelt there. 
All around on every side she wandered, 
And sought in vain for a guide. 
Onwards she drove her camel in search for the road, 
Till Mejnoon (by fate) appeared in sight. 
The moonfaced one drove her camel on, 
And raised a cry and called him before her, 
And she asked him the way to her home, 
She asked of that ringdove the way to the garden. 
Mej had dered so long in woe, 
That his faithful mistress knew him not, 
And Mejnoon likewise knew not her, 
For her beauty had bloomed still more and more. 
And Leila said to him, ‘“‘ Whence comest thou, 
And why art thou thus bewildered ? 
Oh, thou forlorn one, what is thy name ? 
To whose tribe and lineage dost thou belong ?” 
And thus replied the poor wearied lover ; 
“ Oh, thou idol of the heart, thou loveliest damec!, 
My name is Kais ; but love hath made me mad, 
And men now call me Mejnoon.’ 
Leila, when she heard his voice, 
Threw herself from her camel, 
And then, with a thousand sweet endearments, 
She spoke to him in her honied words. 
“Oh, thou bewildered one, I am thy Leila, 
I am the consolation of thy heart.” 
Mejnoon, when he heard her name, 
Fell to the ground as paralysed. 
And Leila then sat beside him, 
And made her bosom a home for that wretched one. 
His head, which had fallen in the dust, 
She raised and laid in her lap. 
With her own sleeve she wiped away 
The tears from his sorrowful face. 
But when he returned to consciousness, 
And raised his head from her bosom, 
Oh, then, with a thousand accents of woe, 
He spoke to her in the midst of his joy. 
“Oh, queen of my heart, and art thou here ? 
And is my mantle touched by such a stranger ? 
This cheek, that shines with no veil to cloud it, 
I fear it is but a vision of sleep. 
Oh, if it be but a dream and fancy, 
Oh, how shall I live when I lose it? 
If this thy presence but comes in sleep, 
Then waking will be as death to me,” 
And then he told her all his sorrow, 
He told her his heart-melting tale. 
Laili in answer opened her lips, 
And thus uttered her sweet words : 
“ Oh, thirsty soul, why dost thou drink sorrow ? 
The pure waters of Zemzem are close at thy feet. 








“ neutra pluralia gaudent in verbo singulari.” Amid 
the load of dry rules and drier examples, it refreshes 
one to find even a little conceit, or attempt at one. 
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Oh, broken heart, be not sorrowful, 

Heaven at last doth smile upon thee. 

Poor lover, I am thy solace ; 

‘Whatever thou willest I will do. 

Oh, sure it is best that we go hand in hand, 
And bow a farewell to the world, 

Never for a moment be parted from each other, 
And never make any one else our friend !” 
Mejnoon, at his darling’s words, 

Burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, jasmine-bosom, 
If thou shouldst come and dwell with me, 

Thy name will be reproached in Araby. 

The gate of the city thou canst shut, 

But not the mouth of the slanderer. 

Oh, it were better still, that, unseen by men, 

I took thee back to thy father ! 

If thy presence blesses me not, 

I must rest content with this thy vision. 
Henceforth [ and thy vision will dwell here, 
Till thy real presence comes to bless me, darling.” 
And he rose with a face of tenderest love, 

And he brought her back to her father’s house. 
And Mejnoon with a broken heart returned, 
And went alone to his desert-home. 


We must hasten to the close, and pass 
over the remainder of the tale. Leila dies 
at her father’s house, and is buried with 
mournful pomp: 

From grief for her Mejnoon she lay down in the dust, 

She came pure from heaven, and pure to heaven she 
returned. 

The stone that rests over her grave 

Speaks with a tongue of her spotless name, 

With a voice it tells her tale to all, 

And utters its complaint against the wrong of fate. 


Her last request to her mother is that she 
should bear the sad tidings to Mejnoon, and 
the lover does not long survive. He dies, 
surrounded by his faithful body-guard of 
beasts, and (like Robin Redbreast in our own 
babes in the wood) the spider weaves a 
shroud to cover him. A passing caravan 
finds his body, and buries him there: 

He is gone and we too follow behind him, 
The same end awaits us all at the last! 

Thus closes the tale of Leila and Mej- 
noon, which has immortalised the name of 
Abdullah Hatifi in the East. Their story 
was a sad one, but from that dark root 
springs the blossom of poetry; and like 
Petrarch and Laura, and Abelard and He- 
loise, their names and history hang conspi- 
cuous in what Nizami calls “the picture- 
gallery of the soul.” And no small inte- 
rest is added thereto from the consideration 
that it is no dream of a poet’s heated ima- 
gination, but éruth, The wandering Arab 
of Hejaz will yet repeat with rapture the 
fragments of Mejnoon’s poetry, that have 
been handed down by tradition from that 
remote old time, preserved unprinted, un- 
written, being engraved on the tablet of 
the human heart. During those long cen- 
turies, the world has seen countless changes, 
but the heart of man still speaks to man, 
and this fond pair of lovers, with their joys 
and sorrows, is dearer to the poor unlet- 
tered Arab than the whole line of caliphs. 
He cannot tell you the names of the men 
who bore Mahomet’s faith to triumph, who 
in Eurepe, and Asia, and Africa, spread 
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the fame of the poor orphan of Mecca; 
but he can tell you the story of Leila and 
Mejnvon, and he will leave it as a heirloom 
to his children, though he be as poor as 
Hatifi's gardener in the desert. 
“ Oh, sovereign power of love, oh, grief, oh, balm, 
All records saving thine come cool and calm, 
And shadowy, through the mist of past asm 
eats. 





THE BOAR HUNT 


Part I. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


“My dogs and choicest huntsmen 
I place at your command, 
And I will straightly charge them 
To free your harassed land. 
But speak not of Prince Atys, 
I charge you on your life, 
He is but newly married, 
And cannot leave his wife.” 


Thus quickly answered Croesus, 
The king of Sardes’ town, 
Through all his age unrivalled 
In riches and renown. 
Low bowed the old ambassador, 
Who came from Mysia’s strand, 
To pray for help from Sardes, 
To free their harassed land. 


For a boar, a mighty monster, 
Kept them in constant dread, 
Many had gone to face him, 
But most of them were dead. 
His lair was in Olympus, 
And thence at early morn 
He sallied to the cornfields, 
And trampled down the corn. 


In silence heard the ambassador, 
And lowly bowed his head ; 

Though haply much he marvelled 
At what the king had said. 

He rose to leave the presence, 
But as he turned away, 

In hastily came Atys, 
And motioned him to stay. 


He bowed before his father, 
With mind foreboding ill 
The aged king upraised him, 
And bade him speak his will. 
“ My father,” said the stripling, 
Fire kindling in his eye, 
“* When my youth was in its springtide, 
None was braver held than I. 


“ But now the battle rages, 

They’re arming for the chase, 

My messmates all are there, sire, 
But empty is my place: 

What will the Lydians say, sire, 
And what my youthful wife, 

How will she judge the husband 
To whom she’s wed for life ? 


“ In silence I have borne it, 
Till I can bear no more ; 
I prythee let me go, sire, 
To hunt the Mysian boar. 
Or if I’ve failed in duty, 
My error let me know, 
An error uncorrected 
To grievous sin may grow.” 





* The story on which this ballad is founded occurs 
in the first book of Herodotus. 
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“ My son,” replied King Croseus, 

“TI have no son but thee, 

For the poor dumb boy, thy brother, 
Ts as nothing held by me, 

I have no one to succeed me, 
If thou, my son, shouldst die ; 

Then wonder not, my first born, 
That I watch thee heedfully. 


“For a vision in the night-time 

Came and stood above my head, 

I saw it in the moonlight, 
And it spoke to me and said— 

* Thon hast a son, King Croesus, 
And thou hast but only one, 

But an iron point shall slay him— 
His race is well nigh run.’ 


“Into thin air it vanished, 

And quickly I awoke, 

But in mine ears were wringing 
The awful words it spoke. 

Thou canst not then well marvel 
That I would have thee stay, 

For I would fain preserve thee 
Until my dying day. 


* For this I made thy marriage, 
For this I keep thee here, 
And surely none can blame me 

For guarding thee with fear ; 
For truly ’twould be shameful, 

And I would not have it said, 
That Croesus, king of Lydia, 

Without an heir was dead.” 


“ My father,” answered Atys, 

“Tis a hard thought for thee, 

And none can rightly censure 
Thine anxious care for me ; 

Yet listen for a moment 
And I will clearly show, 

That to the Mysian boar hunt 
With safety I may go. 


“It was an iron shod weapon 
The vision bade you fear, 

What hands, sire, has the monster 
Wherewith to send a spear ? 
Since such a fate hangs o’er me, 
I’ll seek the fight no more, 
But, prythee, let me go, sire, 

To hunt the Mysian boar ?” 


King Croesus looked upon him, 
And his breast was filled with joy, 
As he marked the princely bearing 
And stature of the boy. 
He looked upon his sinews, 
And his purpose was unbent, 
He marked his hot impatience, 
And he gave a slow consent. 


Up leapt the joyous stripling, 
“ Then I may join the chase, 
A thousand times I thank thee, 
My father, for this grace. 
I'll go and tell Adrastus, 
I'll go and tell my wife, 
By all the gods, my pulses 
Are throbbing for the strife.” 


The king he looked upon him, 
With a sad and thoughtful smile ; 
“ Go, bid Adrastus hither, 
I'd speak with him the while.” 
Obedient to the summons, 
Forthwith Adrastus came, 
And the king received him kindly, 
And called him by his name. 


* Adrastus, son of Gordias, 

When thou didst come to me, 

The murder of a brother 
Had set its curse on thee. 

By a father forced to wander, 
An outcast thou did’st roam, 

I cleansed thy hands from bloodshed, 
I took thee to my home. 


This is spoken to thy shame, 
For well I know ’tis fortune 
Who is alone to blame. 


“ But I have just consented 
That my son shall join the chase, 
And I fear that never more 
I may look upon his face : 
So I would have thee follow 
To guard my child for me, 
For there is none, Adrastus, 
Whom I honour more than thee. 


“ Lest evil-minded robbers 

Should kill him in a fray, 
Or any harm befall him 

The while he is away ; 
Besides, my good Adrastus, 

*Tis well that thou shouldst go 
To earn a laurel garland, 

To gird thy pensive brow.” 


“ Lord king,” replied Adrastus, 

“ Tis little fit that I 

Should join my happy messmates 
In sports of chivalry : 

For a murdered brother’s image 
Stands before me night and day, 

And a brother’s blood is on me, 
That no rites can wash away. 


“ But well I feel, King Croesus, 

How much to thee I owe, 

And since thou hast so willed it, 
I will with pleasure go; 

And thou shalt never, trust me, 
Have reason to repent, 

That the poor Phrygian exile 
To guard thy son was sent.” 


“ Adrastus,” cried King Croesus, 
“T thank thee from my heart, 
I now can see undaunted 
My darling son depart ; 
There’s not a man in Lydia, 
Whom I'd sooner trust than thee, 
I know that as a father 
Thou’lt watch my child for me.” 


( To be continued. ) 


‘ 





The Emigrants’ Wives. 
A PASSAGE FROM REAL LIFE. 


It is not a fiction that Iam about to re- 
late—I would it were!—but the darkest 
shades of human character, and the strang- 
est vicissitudes of fortune, exist, not ay 
in novels, but in real life. The observation 
of many, the sad experience of some, prove 
this; and there are few who might not 
draw from knowledge a stronger interest 
and more wholesome moral than fiction 
can generally furnish. In the f»llowi 
story little more than the names is feigned, 
but as the principal characters are now 
dead, the relation can injure no one. 

James and Philip Winstanley were bro- 
thers. They both made their appearance 
at the same time in the small country town 
of . Few knew their parents; but as . 
nephews of a neighbouring squire, their . 
respectability was - undoubted, the 
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young men were at once received into the 
coteries of the place, which were stamped 
as good society. James, the elder, had been 
a midshipman, but now wished to begin the 

ursuit ofagriculture. He was rather pleas- 
ing than otherwise; he was not very tall, but 
had a frank, open countenance, and man- 
ners that united the sailor with the gentle- 
man. Philip Winstanley was strikingly 
the reverse of his brother. Tall, remark- 
ably handsome both in face and person, 
and fascinating in manner, he soon became 
a universal favourite. He called himself 
an attorney, but there was little appear- 
ance of practice; however, the fair ones of 
—— were not disposed to criticise harshly 
@ young man who dressed elegantly, 
danced well, rode well, wrote pretty verses, 
painted good portraits, played several in- 
struments, sang pleasingly, and was never 
at a loss in conversation. Everybody 
liked young Philip Winstanley; but the 
wiser ones sometimes shook their heads, 
and said he was too much of a genius to 
turn out well, and that James was much 
the worthier of the two. However, both 
brothers went on their way; Philip making 
many friends, James liked by few, but by 
those few heartily and truly. 

At length, the young men having been 
married by report to half the young ladies 
in the neighbourhood, it became publicly 
known that both were affianced. James’ 
choice was a pleasing, quiet, sensible girl, 
whom he had long known and loved—some 
said, even in his midshipman’s days. Eli- 
zabeth Marston was everyway qualified 
to make home happy. She was in parties 
known little—a pretty, silent girl, whom no 
one ever thought of asking to play or sing; 
but see her in her widowed mother’s house, 
quietly moving about, the unnoticed spring 
of all domestic comfort to both mother and 
brothers, then you would truly say that 
Elizabeth was made to be a good man’s 
happy wife. James felt it so; and from 
the time he had asked her and she had 
promised to be his, there was perfect love 
and confidence between the two. They 
were scarcely like lovers—almost as sedate 
as man a wife; for James’ character 
was too open and straightforward for the 
vagaries of courtship (the nonsense, we 
were about to write), and Elizabeth had 
too little of sentiment in her nature to re- 
quire them. So the pair seemed like old 
people, instead of lovers; indeed, some said 
that James showed his dependence in ra- 
ther an unlover-like way ;—that knowing 
his own sailor-like habit of useless extra- 
vagance, he was accustomed to place all 
his money in the careful hands of his lady- 
love. Neither owned this; but quietly 
it was not untrue. 

Philip too had chosen his future wife. 
He had met at a ball a tall, graceful girl, 
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who wore white roses in her jet-black hair, 
and was attired in simple white. Such were 
her habiliments, for Grace Forrest, girl- 
like, afterwards recounted them, in speaking 
of an evening which decided her future 
fate. She was an orphan—an adopted 
child. Without any natural ties to fill up 
the void in her heart, it might be that love 
found an easier entrance there. Young, 
beautiful, and warm-hearted, of disposi- 
tion gentle and amiable, with a mind above 
the common order, and tinged with a good 
deal of romance, no wonder that Grace 
listened to the passionate and winning 
words of Philip Winstanley, who was so 
well qualified, both by nature and acquire- 
ment, to gain a woman’s heart. None op- 
= their union, and even the envious ac- 

nowledged that Grace Forrest and her 
lover had every prospect of married hap- 
piness. Grace herself was the only one 
who had occasional misgivings; but these 
were soon dashed away by the hopeful, 
loving nature of youth. 

“TI know he is hasty and passionate,” 
said she once to Ellen Maywood, her only 
near friend, for she was slow in forming in- 
timacies, as the really good often are; “I 
know that Philip is hasty, and will not 
bear a sinple cold word; but then he tells 
me his temper was sorely tried in youth, 
and he loves me so much, he will never be 
passionate with me. A wife can do all with 
a husband whose principles she trusts. 
All Philip's little errors will subside when 
I can be always near him, to calm him and 
win him on to good. Oh, he loves me so 
much.” 

And so Grace went on with her beautiful 
creed of love's omnipotence. But ah! love 
is not all; and Grace knew not, in her 
simplicity, that in an unsteady and unprin- 
cipled heart true love cannot exist, though 
its semblance may. 

After some time, the two brothers form- 
ed a plan of emigration. James, whose 
diligence had gained him much knowledge 
in agriculture, had heard of good pros- 
pects opening in Van Dieman’s Land, and 
thither he and Philip determined to go. 
After some difficulty, the consent of the 
two fiancées to the scheme was gained. 
Grace had no domestic ties, and Elizabeth 
was willing to follow him she loved, leaving 
home and kindred. The double marriage 
was celebrated on the same day. 

Grace Winstanley came to bid her friend 
Ellen adieu, the day before she went on 
board the ship which was to convey the 
two brothers and their brides to Van Die- 
man’s Land. She had parted with all her 
bridal finery, and was dressed in plain dark 
calico. 

“Why have I done so, Ellen?” said she, 
in answer to her friend’s almost regretful 
observation; “oh, laces and satins would 
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not do for a settler’s wife, so I have given 
up all that, I assure you; and look here,” 
said the young bride, taking off her bonnet 


gaily. 

Her friend almost wept to see that Grace 
had cut off all her long, beautiful hair. 

“Ringlets would be guite a useless en- 
cumbrance in the bush,” said Grace, smil- 
ing; ‘so Elizabeth and I determined to 
cut our hair short like a boy’s. And,” she 
added, looking fondly at her husband, 
“Philip will not love me the less for that.” 

Lingering and sad was the — of the 
two brides with all they loved and left be- 
hind them; but they embarked, hopeful as 
young brides ought to be, and were soon 
speeding over the wide Atlantic to the 
home of their adoption. 

In those days, the voyage to such distant 
lands usually took six months, but it did 
not seem long to the young couples thus 
entirely thrown on each other's society. 
To Elizabeth the change from lover to 
husband was little; so great had been their 
trust in one another, that even wedded love 
brought scarcely additional confidence. 
Grace too was very happy; but towards 
the close of the voyage she sometimes no- 
ticed that her husband’s manner was a 
good deal changed; the violent temper 
which she had so lovingly exculpated be- 
foretime, now came out to others, though 
not to herself. 

One night the two young wives had re- 
tired to their cabins, and lingered in con- 
versation before they separated for the 
night, for there was ever a sisterly regard 
between them. They had left Philip and 
James in earnest conversation on the deck, 
and were wondering at the continued mur- 
mur of voices that came to them below. 
Then they heard Philip speaking in loud 
and angry tones, and + a heavy fall on 
the deck above their heads. Both rushed 
to the scene; there had evidently been 
strife between the brothers. James was 
rising from the ground, to which he had 
been struck by Philip, who in violent rage 
stood at one side, his hands clenched, and 
his brow knitted with passion. Grace ran 
to him; he angrily pushed her aside. 

“Do not mind him, Grace,” said James, 
kindly, as she shrank, terrified, from her 
husband; “ Philip and I have had some 
words, but he is unjust to me. He is angry 
now, but he will forget it presently.” 

“No, never,” cried Philip; “you have 
no right to rule over me; and how dare 
you speak ‘thus to my wife? Go away, 

he added, more gently; “you 
must not interfere between us.” 

“Yes, go, Elizabeth,” said James to his 
wife, who had thrown her arms round his 
neck, and saw in his calm but serious face 
that he had not suffered from Philip’s vio- 
lence, except in mind; “go, and e her 
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away; she does not know him as well as I 
= I will come and tell you all directly, 
love.” 

Elizabeth trusted him, and led away the 
trembling Grace. The quarrel had arisen 
from a slight dispute relative to some plans 
Pe ae bpm his pt calmer 
judgment had o posed ut a spark can 
rekindle a meal ering fire. From that 
time the peace of the voyage was often 
broken by Philip’s sudden and causeless 
wrath, and Grace looked to the future with 
less of confidence and hope. 

In due time the vessel arrived at Hobart 
Town, and the two brothers chose their se- 
veral allotments. Their places of settlement 
were within a reasonable distance of Ho- 
bart Town, and not far distant from each 
other, that the two wives might not be se- 
parated. The foresight of James had pro- 
vided agricultural implements, which he 
brought from England; he had also en- 
gaged several labourers to emigrate at the 
same time, so that the little colony began 
under favourable auspices, 

We must now pass by several years, dur- 
ing which James’ diligence bed increased 
his stock and farm. He had many strug- 
gles at the commencement, but bravely 
conquered all; and the end of three years 
found him prospering in circumstances, 
with a happy wife and rising family look- 
ing to him as their chief comfort. William 
Marston, Elizabeth’s younger brother, had 
joined them. He was a gay-hearted, ad- 
venturous boy, who delighted in roving, 
and was as happy as a king in his bush- 
life, watching the sheep, and living miles 
up the country, in a hut built by his own 
hands. Elizabeth’s happiness was cer- 
tainly increased by his arrival, for he was 
a link between her and her dear old home. 

Grace’s fortune was not so happy. When 
the charm was gone, she found ow diffe- 
rent was the careless husband, who seldom 
had a smile or kind word for her, to the 
lover of her youth. Philip’s affairs did 
not prosper; ignorant of agriculture, and 
too self-sufficient to seek instruction, his 
farm decreased by degrees; and the poorer 
he grew, the more careless he seemed to 
become of the little that was left. His 
wife struggled hard to conceal her inward 
troubles—aye, and outward too—from her 
more fortunate sister. She seldom went to 
James’ farm, for the contrast between 
that and her own desolate ‘and poverty- 
stricken home was too bitter to endure, 
and Grace was still too proud to reveal 
all, and seek help from this kind brother 
and sister. Her coldness repulsed them, 
and they seldom saw one another. A 
cheerless welcome would Grace’s first babe 
have met with on its birth, but for e chance 
visit of Elizabeth’s to the forlorn wife. 

Grace had shrunk from kindness to her- 
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self; but her mother’s heart was touched 
by Elizabeth’s silent and tender care of the 
child; the fountain was unsealed, and she 
= forth all her sorrows. Elizabeth 

ad suspected much; but had not antici- 
pated the tale of suffering, neglect, poverty, 
even occasional famine, that met her ear. 
But she said no word that could wound 
Grace’s wife-like feelings, which still re- 
mained. 

“You must come to us, dear Grace,” 
she said, as soon as the invalid was reco- 
vering; “come back with me until Philip 
returns. Do!” she added, seeing Grace 
hesitated; “do; for your child’s sake, it 
will not be well to stay here.” 

Grace cast her eyes over the almost 
empty room, with a bitter sigh. “I will 
go with you,” she said, “until Philip comes 
home from Hobart Town.” She took her 
baby in her arms: “ Thank God, I shall 
never be quite alone now.” 

Grace recovered amidst the comfort and 
lenty she found at James’ house, and 
Slizabeth succeeded in soothing her mind. 

It was a happy family meeting at the 
farm, and they were daily expecting the 
arrival of William Marston from the bush, 
where he had been for some months. 
James at last could no longer delay a long- 
planned hunting excursion up the country, 
in which William was to have joined. “ At 
all events,” said he, “ we will go in Wil- 
liam’s direction, and see what detains the 
young absentee; some lost sheep, proba- 
bly; so don’t be alarmed if we stay beyond 
our time.” 

The party set off, including Philip, who 
had come to his brother's, an unusual oc- 
currence, and whos: unwonted kindness to 
Grace and his child awoke new hopes in 
the mother’s heart. Before the appointed 
time, the hunters returned, and fearful was 
the news they brought. They had found 
William Marston lying dead a few yards 
from his hut! He had been evidently 
murdered by the bushrangers, after a long 
struggle for life, as his many wounds and 
torn garments showed. He had been dead 
not many hours, and lay with his face 
turned upwards to the sky, his right hand 
still grasping a hunting-knife, over which 
the stiffening fingers had closed so firmly 
that they could not be unloosed. Who 
shall describe the bitter grief of Elizabeth 
Winstanley when her brother's corpse was 
brought to her door? She looked on the 
mangled features before her, and thought 
of the mother far away who had sent out 
her youngest born—her favourite child— 
to be murdered in a foreign land; how, or 
by whom, no eye had seen but that of Hea- 
ven. 

“Oh, my mother! it will kill my mo- 
ther!” cried Elizabeth, losing all ohen- 
mand; “how shall I tell her they have 


murdered her Willie? Why did we come 
to this wretched country?” And then the 
wife saw a painful expression flit over her 
husband’s face, and she abstained from 
repining, for his sake. So William Mars- 
ton was gathered to his grave; time soften- 
ed the grief of his kindred—all but one, 
who, while she lived, never smiled after 
they told her of the fearful death of her 
youngest boy, her darling Willie. 

Philip and Grace returned home, and 
for a time there seemed a chance of res- 
tored happiness. The birth of his boy ap- 
peared to have awakened better feelings in 
Philip’s heart, which showed that his good 
angel had not quite departed frum him. 
But he was a stranger to all steady princi- 
ple; and his former character soon reap- 

ared in all its wickedness. It is need- 
ess to enlarge on the consequences. All 
his undertakings failed, the farm became 
desvlate, and at last he announced to his 
broken-hearted wife his intention of dis- 

sing of the land, and returning to Eng- 
fond. She silently acquiesced, for her 
energies had entirely sunk under miseries 
which none but emigrants can know or 
imagine, added to the almost brutal un- 
kindness of her husband. She scarcely 
heeded the news, for at this time her whole 
thoughts were engrossed by her boy of 
three years old, who, pining and sickly, 
masa anolaiiie sinking under such hard- 
ships; for cold, exposure to the sudden va- 
riations of the climate, coarse food, even 
positive starvation for days, were suffer- 
ings not unknown to Grace and her child. 
The boy never murmured, but would sit 
for hours on his mother’s knee, his thin 
arms twined round her neck, and his pale, 
shrunken face, so unlike a child’s, in its 
suffering, anxious look, placed close to 
hers. at last he died; and Grace laid her 
only babe in the earth, almost with thank- 
fulness, so utterly hopeless was she. Every 
energy seemed paralysed; she mechani- 
cally went about making preparations for 
her departure, like a person in a dream. 
Even at the parting with her sister, she 
seemed equally unmoved. Elizabeth wept 
bitterly, but Grace was perfectly calm. 

“Farewell, Elizabeth,” she said; “I 
know we shall never meet again. You 
have been a kind sister to me; God bless 
you! You will be happy, as you deserve 
to be. As for me, I am going home to the 
only home left to me.” 

Elizabeth guessed the meaning of her 
words; and as she looked at her marble- 
like face, and heard the harsh tones of Phi- 
lip calling her, she felt that there was but 
one home for Grace. They were standing 
on the vessel’s deck, the land was already 
receding, and the boat waited to return 
with James and Elizabeth, who had accom- 
panied them thus far. 
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“ Have you no word, no charge, dear 
Grace?” asked Elizabeth, as she embraced 
her for the last time. 

“One only,” said Grace. “The only 
comfort I had in this world I leave behind 
me, there,” and she pointed to the dim out- 
line of the shore. “ Elizabeth, remember 
there is no mother to watch over and guard 
my child’s grave.” 

* * * * 

Ellen Maywood, Grace’s early friend, 
had been married some years; and, en- 
grossed with new ties and new affections, 
had but seldom thought of her old compa- 
nion. Some few letters were interchanged, 
and then the correspondence gradually 
ceased. Great was Ellen's surprise, there- 
fore, when she received a letter in Grace’s 
handwriting—though it was strangely al- 
tered—and learnt that her old friend was 
returned and living near her. 

“T will go directly to her” said Ellen 
Middleton to her kind anu considerate 
husband; “ she never mentions Philip Win- 
stanley nor her child, who was born just 
before our little Charles. I fear all is not 
right.” 

“ Yes, go, by all means, love; and if she 
is in trouble—for I know young Winstan- 
ley of old—remember that Ellen’s friends 
are her husband’s alsoy” 

Mrs. Middleton smiled gratefully at her 
husband, and departed. But with all her 
forebodings. she had not guessed the ex- 
tent of the truth. 

In a poor lodging, curtainless, carpetless, 
resting on an old sofa, lay Grace Winstan- 
ley, or rather the wreck of what Grace 
once had been. What a contrast between 
the parting of the two friends years since, 
and their meeting now. Ellen Middleton 
looked at the wasted form of Grace, who, 
after the first excitement, had fallen back 
exhausted on her pvor couch; and there 
needed no words to tell the tale. Her 
beautiful black hair, the loss of which El- 
len had so much regretted, was become 
perfectly gray, though she had scarcely 
reached middle age; and her faded and 
worn-out mourning hung loosely round 
her once lovely figure. She had become 
prematurely old; and of her former viva- 
city of manner not a trace remained. She 
was evidently in the last stage of consump- 
tion. Ellen thought of her own happy 
home, her husband, her smiling children, 
and then of her friend dying alone and in 
poverty. “ I cannot leave you here, Grace,” 
cried she, when the explanations were end- 
ed; “ you need more comforts than these; 
come home with me, and we will all try to 
cure you.” 

But all her inducements failed to per- 
suade Grace to leave her miserable home. 
“T will not come to be a burthen on you— 
perhaps to die; for I know my days are 
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numbered, and I cannot leave my husband 
while I live.” 

Long and painful was the conversation 
between the two. Grace told all she had 
borne when abroad, and how, when she 
reached her native place and found her old 
ao dead, Philip’s indignation had 

nown no bounds: how he had left her in 
the wretched lodging where she was, and 
she had contrived to subsist until positive 
want of necessaries induced her to write to 
her old friend. 

“Tf you will not come to me, dear Grace, 
you must at least let me make you more 
comfortable. I willsend what you need— 
warmer clothing and wine. This room 
looks so desolate too—I must not leave you 
thus.” And Ellen, colouring as she did so, 
quietly laid her A ye on one side, as she 
thought unnoticed by the invalid. But 
Grace perceived her: 

“No, no, no!” she cried; “ you must not 
—I dare not take it—do not send anything. 
I am not unthankful—but—but Philip—” 
Grace suddenly stopped, her pale face 
grew crimson, she covered it with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

Gradually Ellen drew from the reluctant 
wife the confession that her husband's only 
visits were to rob and despoil the being 
whom he had vowed to cherish. Money, 
food, clothes, whatever he could seize upon, 
were ruthlessly taken away from his sick 
wife, who yet clung to him to the very last. 
Ellen stayed long, soothing and comforting 
her; and as she rose to depart, she saw 
from the window her husband and child 
awaiting her. 

“Let me see your boy, Ellen,” said 
Grace, as she heard her exclamation; “I 
cannot meet a stranger, but bring the cbild 
hither.” 

Ellen left the room, and soon re-entered 
with her blooming boy in her arms. Grace 
looked at him, started, and put her hands 
before her eyes. “ Take him away!—take 
him away!” she almost shrieked; “it 
breaks my heart. Oh! my own darling 
boy that I left behind me in his grave!” 

rightened at her vehemence, the child's 
tears burst forth. Grace’s passionate grief 
instantly subsided; she took the child in 
her arms, kissed him and calmed him, un- 
til he wonderingly looked up, and, reas- 
sured, crept close to her, and put his little 
arm round her neck, 

From that time Grace’s whole thoughts 
seemed engrossed by little Charlie. He 
came with his mother, and stayed hours 
beside her; and Grace would listen atten- 
tively to Ellen's reading of the Holy Book, 
while her eyes followed every movement of 
the child. Sometimes, as her end drew 
nigh, her reason wandered, and then she 
confounded him with her own lost child; 
and Ellen’s eyes filled with tears, as she 
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listened to the endearing words of the be- 
reaved mother, who in her ravings re- 
vealed much of past sufferings on which her 
lips had been closed, evento Ellen. Philip 

instanley had not appeared for some 
weeks, and the invalid had been — 
with many comforts by Ellen’s care. Once, 
as she took her leave after her usual daily 
visit, Grace’s adieu seemed mcve impres- 
sive than ordinary. She kissed little Char- 
lie, looked at him long and fondly, and 
then took Ellen’s hand: “God bless you, 
Ellen! the blessing of a childless mother 
and a worse than widowed wife be upon 
you, and reward you for all your goodness 
to me.” 

Ellen Middleton embraced her friend, 
and turned away weeping. Grace followed 
the child with her eyes to the door, and 
then closed them. Ellen looked at hera 
moment, as she lay with her hands folded, 
as if praying, and then went away sofily. It 
was her last look at Grace Winstanley. 
When Ellen sent early next day, the an- 
swer was that Grace had died in the night; 
it was supposed in her sleep, for her atti- 
tude next morning was like one lyiog in a 
deep slumber. 

* 


* * * * 


There is no startling conclusion or wind- * 


ing-up to this history; for it is one of real 
life. Of the other characters we have little 
to say. James and Elizabeth Winstanley 
went on in their quiet life, making a happy 
home in their little colony beyond the seas; 
they prospered in all things, and their 
children grew up a crown and a blessing to 
their old age. The last news was that 
James’s eldest daughter had married ‘an 
officer of high rank in the colony. 

Of Philip's life after the death of the 
gentle, suffering Grace, it is painful to 
speak. We will draw a veil over the latter 
days of one who grew old in wickedness. 
Suffice it to say, that after sacrificing a se- 
cond wife as he had done the first, he be- 
came an outcast, “a vagabond upon the 
earth.” It is needless to enlarge on the 
gradual declension of an unprincipled man, 
as thus shown forth; how the errors con- 
cealed in youth developed themselves by 
degrees, carrying certain doom to all who 
trusted in him. The history—and it is in- 
deed a true one—carries with it its own 
moral. 


D. M. M. 


British Entercourse with Papan. 


Considerable attention having been ex- 


cited by the proposal of sending a commer- 
cial mission to Japan,* it may not be unin- 








* We cannot but draw attention to the admirable 
and statesmanlike series of articles on this subject in 
the “ Morning Chronicle.” 
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teresting to most of our readers to give a 
brief sketch of our previous intercourse 
with that remarkable country, whose inha- 
bitants 2re so little known, on account of 
the rigid seclusion in which they have 
kept themselves. Indeed, European na- 
tions may be said to be totally excluded, 
for the Dutch, who enjoy a slight inter- 
course with them, are never permitted to 
land, except on the island of Desima, where 
they are kept as a species of prisoners. 
Marco Paulo appears to have been the 
first European who visited their shores. 
He was followed hy the enthusiastic and 
persevering followers of Loyola, whose 
efforts have ever been directed towards the 
spread of the Catholic faith. William 
Adams was the first Englishman who ever 
landed there. Having been at one time in 
the naval service of queen Elizabeth, he 
was by no means favourable to either the 
Portuguese or Spaniards, who, there is no 
doubt, returned his aversion with interest. 
So that when he was wrecked on the coast 
of Japan, he and his companions, at the in- 
stigation, it is said, of the Portuguese, were 
thrown into prison. However, he was 
subsequently liberated; and having con- 
trived to make himself valuable, by con- 
structing vessels according to the English 
fashion, and by other equally useful ser- 
vices, he was treated with great diztinc- 
tion. This did not satisfy him; he be- 
came anxious to return home (1605), but 
his petition to that effect was refused, and 
(as a — of compensation, however) 
he was directed to invite his countrymen 
and the Dutch to Japan. The latter were 
the first who received his letters, and they 
Fangs availed themselves of the privilege. 

he Dutch East India Company, anxious 
to extend their trade, sent a ship in 1609, 
and thus commenced that commerce which 
has lasted until the present day. They 
were not, however, allowed to enjoy it 
alone. One of Adams’ letters having 
fallen into the hands of John Saris, a cap- 
tain in the East India Company’s service, 
he sailed with letters of recommendation 
from James I, and arrived at Japan in 
1613. He rose rapidly in the estimation of 
the court of Yedo. A factory was allowed 
to be established, and valuable privileges 
were granted to the English, the inser- 
tion of which would occupy too much space. 
We, however, cannot omit the letter sent 
from the emperor to James I: 


“TO THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

“Your Majesty’s kind letter, brought me by your 
servant, Captain John Saris (who is the first I have 
known to arrive in any part of my dominions), I 
heartily embrace ; being not a little glad to hear of 
your great wisdom and power, as having three rich 
and mighty kingdoms under your command. I ac- 
knowledge your Majesty’s great bounty in sending 
me so undeserved a present, of many rare things, 














uch as neither my land affordeth, nor have I ever 
seen before : which I receive not as from a stranger, 
but as from your Majesty, whom I esteem as myself, 
desiring continuance of friendship with your highness. 
And that it may stand with your good liking, to send 
your subjects to any part or part of my dominions, 
where they shall be most heartily welcome, applaud- 
ing much their worthiness in the admirable know- 
ledge of navigation, they having with much facility 
discovered a country so remote; being no whit dis- 
turbed by the extent of so mighty a gulf, or great- 
ness of such infinite clouds and storms, from prose- 
cuting honourable enterprises of discoveries and mer- 
chandizing, wherein they shall find me to further 
them according to their desires. I return unto your 
majesty a small token of my affection (by your said 
subjects), desiring you to accept thereof, 23 from him 
who much rejoiceth in your friendship. And whereas 
your majesty’s subjects have desired certain privileges 
of trades, and settling of a factory in my dominions, 
I have not only granted what they demanded, but 
have confirmed the same upon them, under my hand 
and seal, for better establishing thereof. From my 
castle at Surunga, this fourth of the ninth month, in 
the eighteenth year of our Dary, according to our 
computation. Resting your majesty’s friend the 
highest in commander in this kingdom of Japan. 
Subscribed, 
Minna Movrtro, 
Yei. Ye. Yeas. 

The East India Company carried on a 
flourishing trade at their factory at Fi- 
rando. This was, however, but of short 
continuance. In 1622, a conspiracy was 
discovered, in which the Portuguese were 
the prime movers, although it is alleged 
they were assisted by the Spaniards. Its 
object, it was said, was to subdue the is- 
lands, in order to establish the catholic 
religion in full force. The Portuguese 
have ever denied it, and ascribe the origin 
of the malicious accusation to their trading 
opponents the Dutch. However, whether 
true or not, the Portuguese and Spaniards 
were expelled, and the whole of their con- 
verts, to the number of several thousands, 
were ruthlessly massacred; and so effectu- 
ally was the work of extirpation carried 
out, that in a very short space of time 
there was not a native catholic to be found. 

The English trade was greatly inter- 
rupted by these disorders, and the Com- 
pany, finding it at that time not s» profit- 
able as usual, came to the unaccountable 
resolution of abandoning the factory, which 
peo did in omy aa was a most extra- 
ordinary step. e Company appear to 
have been actuated by the seh taaxplt- 
cable motives, and to have understood nei- 
ther their own interests nor those of their 
country. From 1623 to 1673, no attempt 
was made, with the exception of a futile 
effort by the fleet under Lord Theddell. 
So jealous were the Japanese of their in- 
triguing and proselyting neighbours of 
Macao, that this failure was attributed to 
the admiral’s having called at the Portu- 
guese settlement. This feeling was shown 
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perhaps more remarkably on the next oc- 
casion of an English visit. During our 
great civil wars, when every class in the 
realm was pitted against each other, trade 
was comparatively neglected; but on the 
restoration of , commerce again began 
to extend itself, and the East India Com- 
pany endeavoured to remedy the unfortu- 
nate mistake of their lecessors. In 
1673, they sent their vessel, The Return, 
to endeavour to reopen the trade. In due 
time she arrived at Nangasaki; the cap- 
tain there explained the object of his visit. 
After numerous long and earnest confe- 
rences, he was told that he could not pos- 
sibly be permitted to open any traffic, as 
his master had married a Portuguese pri 
cess, On his demanding the reason of this 
strange objection, the officers replied that 
the Portuguese were their most bitter foes, 
and that they would not have anything to 
do with those who were on terms of amity 
with their enemies. All his arguments 
were useless; even his request to be al- 
lowed to return on the death of the princess 
was refused. All with whom he con- 
versed, however, appeared greatly grieved 
at the determination of their government, 
and declared that they would be very much 
pleased by the restrictions being removed. 
‘The captain ascribed (and,, we believe, 
justly so) this denial to the insidious influ- 
ence of the Dutch, who feared that should 
the English obtain a footing in Japan, their 
trade would be useless. A most remark- 
able circumstance was, that the Ja 
eppeared thoroughly conversant with all 

we re news, obtained, no doubt, from 
our slow and money-making, though gene- 
rally honest and industrious, neighbours of 
the Netherlands. 

The explorers who conducted — 
Cook’s expedition after his death, disco- 
vered portions of the coast; and an attempt 
was made in 1794 by tg Argonaut, com- 
manded by Captain Colnet, to open a trade. 
This was, however, a total failure, the 
coast guard refusing all commercial inter- 
course, but supplied him with provisions 
gratis. The subject of endeavouring to 
open a trade with Japan was disc by 
the East India Company, but their commit - 
tee came to this extraordinary decision— 
that it would be useless to endeavour to 
open a trade, as it would be of no value, 
but rather detrimental, to British interests. 
Two years after Captain Colnet’s failure, 
Captain Broughton, with the Providence 
schooner, arrived off the shores, for the 
purpose of discovery. His oe was 
everywhere gratifying, which probably led 
to the attempt of the merchants of Cal- 
cutta, who, in 1803, sent Captain Torrey, 
with the Frederick and a valuable 
for the purposes of traffic. His on 
was, however, different, and he was peremp- 
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torily orderea to leave. Captain Pellew 
also visited Japan in the ‘course of 1808, 
in quest of Dutch ships. Still these visits 
had been productive of no free intercourse, 
and seemed likely to deter British mer- 
chants from renewing the attempt. But 
undeterred by these failures, two ships 
were dispatched from Java in 1813, at that 
time in the possession of the English, by 
that philanthropic governor Sir Stamford 
Raffles, to endeavour to reopen the trade 
with the Japanese. However well the ex- 
pedition was planned, it was but indiffe- 
rently carried out; the cargoes of the ships 
were most carelessly chosen; the sugars, 
tin, spices, woollens and chintzes, and 
other goods, were of the poorest descrip- 
tion, which were, however, purchased at 
extravagant prices. Through some over- 
sight, no ships were hired at the outset, at 
the usual charges; but vessels were at 
length procured at exorbitant rates. Per- 
haps no expedition ever set sail under 
worse auspices, and fewer succeeded so 
well. The ships arrived, trade was car- 
ried on briskly, and the vessels returned, 
having cleared forty-four thousand Spa- 
nish dollars by the transaction (nearly 
£9,900 sterling). Dr. Ainslie, who accom: 
panied the expedition, returned with san- 
guine hopes jn regard to trade with Japan; 
he considered that even the religious pre- 
judices were so slight, that it would but 
require moderate care on our part, and 
strict honesty in our transactions, to com- 
mence a flourishing commerce. In his 
opinion, Japan might furnish a variety of 
useful articles. We know that in old times 
the Japanese carried on a prodigious trade 
with the Spaniards in the Philippines, in 

rovisions; their junks, laden with iron, 

ams, &¢c., came in such numbers to Ma- 
nilla, as to excite the fears and jealousy of 
the Spaniards. They therefore erected a 
strong fortificatigg within the town walls, 
into which none but Spanish citizens were 
allowed to enter. Sir Stamford Raffles, to 
follow up the first success, dispatched a 
vessel in the following year; his object was 
to get the government to allow British re- 
presentatives to reside at Nanga Saki; but 
the Dutch, under the president Doeff, suc- 
ceeded in thwarting all the efforts of the 
English, and the vessel returned without 
having accomplished anything. Only one 
more attempt appears to have been made, 
which was o aptain Gordon, in a small 
brig of fifty-six tons. It was in the middle 
of June, 1818, that he sailed into the bay of 
Yedo, with the intention, if possible, of 
anchoring during the night off the gate of 
the seogun’s palace; but unfortunately the 
_wind fell, and, for fear of drifting on shore, 
Captain Gordon cast anchor. Early in the 
morning he was visited by boats from the 
neighbouring towns and villages. These 
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were soon followed by government officers, 
To them Captain Gordon made known his 
object, which was to be permitted to trade. 
He was requested to send on shore all his 
arms and ammunition, together with his 
anchor; these things were to be retained 
until an answer should be received from 
the court. He was at first visited by hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants; but in a short 
time he was surrounded by a cordon of 
boats, protected by numerous large junks, 
so that his guard in general exceeded one 
thousand men, and was seldom Jess than 
five hundred. No svoner were these ar- 
rangements completed, than all intercourse 
was forbidden. Two interpreters were, 
however, permitted to come on board, who 
conversed fluently in the Dutch language. 
Their knowledge of European affairs was 
remarkable. They asked numerous ques- 
tions about the battle of Waterloo, and 
seemed particularly gratified by the unre- 
served manner in which they were treated. 
Permission to trade was, however, refused, 
and Captain Gordon weighed anchor, and 
was towed out by thirty boats. <As the 
vessel left, thousands thronged the shores, 
and hundreds came by water to behold the 
unusual sight. No sooner was the captain 
free from the tow-boats, than his deck was 
thronged with .visitors, who became so nu- 
merous that the captain was pleased hy 
the approach of a guard-boat, that caused, 
the dispersion of the crowd. Most of them, 
however, quickly returned, and laughed at 
the appearance of a guard-boat. The cap- 
tain was impressed with the idea that the 
people very much regretted the determina- 
tion of government to dismiss the stran- 
gers. The next visit made by the English 
was that of a convict ship, with a crew of 
nine mutineers, whose statements were 
very confused. It appears, however, that 
they were fired upon by the Japanese, it is 
said on account of their having attempted 
to steal some cattle. 

We have thus briefly sketched the vari- 
ous visits that have been made, and the 
attempts to open a trade. Buth the Eng- 
lish and American whalers have constantly 
visited the Japanese shores, and have been 
treated by the inhabitants with remark- 
able hospitality, supplying them constantly 
with provisions gratis.. From the temper 
of the people, it would appear that they 
view the exclusive policy of their govern- 
ment with great dislike, and that they 
would womens enter into commercial in- 
tercourse with us. The principal officers 
of the government expressed themselves to 
that effect, on the late visit of the American 
ship commanded by Captain Cooper. Our 
merchants and manufacturers may rely on 
it, that a trade with Japan would be highly 
advantageous. The China trade has not 
answered our expectations; it, therefore, 
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behoves us to look to some other quarter 
for a market for our goods. The American 
gold mines are giving signs of exhaustion, 
and nowhere can we look for a better sup- 
ply of that precious material than to Ja- 
pan. Gold was formerly procured in such 
quantities, that the emperors, fearing some 
commercial derangement, keep the supply 
in check, and no mine can be worked or 
opened without their special permission. 
Silver can be procured in great quantities; 
the copper is excellent and cheap; and 
agates, pearls, cornelians, jaspars, coral, 
ambergris, sulphur, and sea-salt, are ready 
to be exchanged. 

Japan also produces the best rice in 
Asia; also cotton of the most exquisite 
fineness, and beautiful hemp. The manu- 
facture of silk is extensively carried on, 

articularly in the northern provinces. 
© commodities, however, which will no 
doubt be found much more valuable than 
any other, have been but little spoken of— 
we refer to tea and coal. The former is 
the best in the world, and the latter would 
be invaluable. As it is our intention, how- 
ever, to treat of the commerce of Japan at 
greater length on a future occasion, we 
shall reserve our remarks on it for the pre- 
sent. We trust that this subject will not 
be lost sight of, and that we may shortly 
behold a great extension of our trade by 
the successful termination of a mission to 
Japan. 





SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


BY FANNY B. LACY. 


‘Twas in a quiet chamber, where 
The sun’s last lingering ray 
Shone on a little child at pray’r, 
At the hour of parting day : 
Hush’d were the birds, and closed the flowers, 
His voice was low and mild ; 
While angels, in celestial bowers, 
Echoed that little child. 


He pray’d as he was taught to do, 
By those who worshipp’d truth ; 
And ere he ceas’d, he bless’d them too, 
Who thus did train his youth : 
But knew he not in childhood’s day, 
With childhood’s pleasures rife, 
Of the treasure angels bore away, 
As store for after-life. 


Long years had flown: though but a span, 
This life in boundless space ; 

And then behold an aged man 
Knelt in that self-same place : 

While to the memory of their worth, 
His blessing still is given, 

Who taught him, when a child on earth, 
To become a child of heaven. 
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The Ennkeeper’s Ward. 
BY THE EDITOR z 


CuHarter I. 
THE CROIX BLANCHE. 


In one of the narrow, dirty, and dis« 

eeable streets, which abound in the | 

ité in Paris, is an inn of the lower 
order, generally used by travellers. only 
of the humbler classes.' This inn is, or 
rather was, known by the name of the 
Croix Blanche. It boasted but slender ac+ 
commodation for any who frequented is 
having but a drinking room for th habi 
visitors, and a kitchen occupied by the 
landlord and landlady. ‘This kitchen, 
which had the usual huge fire ye. great 
square, heavy table, with a rack of castro- 
les, and other articles appertaining to the 
culinary and eating department, was more- 
over additionally lumbered by a com- 
mode, in which more clothes and linen 
could be bestowed, than ever, we opine, 
belonged to the domestic economy of the 
Croix Blanche. It had however other 
uses, which we shall take occasion to de- 
scribe as we p : 

One evening about a year.after the res- 
toration of the Bourbons, Dame Leroux, 
the stalwart and masculine landlady, was 
seated in her arm-chair, dozing over the 
fire, as stout ladies are apt to do upon oc- 
easions, A savoury steam from the caul- 
dron and castroles on the crook and three- 
legged iron stand, denoted that silent pre- 
parations were making for the last of 
the day; while a number of knives, forks, 
metal platters and dishes on the table, 
seemed to intimate that several parties 
were about to partake of the supper. 
Madame Leroux, anon was as yet only 
a passive observer of thescene; if she slept 
not, her senses were wra in thoughts 
far beyond any such sublunary comforts. 
Not so, however, the other poomgent of the 
apartment. On the summit of the com- 
mode, at about five feet from. the ground, 
sat a little man, whose itations were 
evidently divided between the meal which 
offended his nostrils, and the human gar- 
ment which he was en in patching. 
By the light of as candle, stuck for 
economy’s sake in a bottle, did the little 
tailor ply his needle with a desperate 
energy, which was painful to look at, 
There was a fearful industry about the man, 
which was clearly unnatural. His eye 
roved uneasily about, as if he dreaded to 
be caught napping. Now he sniffed the 
savoury stew, which came like 

“ Sabean odours from the spicy-shore,” 
to his uneasy nostrils. Now he eyed the 
dozing dame askance, and as if fancying 
P 2 
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her sleep feigned and eounterfeit, stitched 
away at his work with double perseverance. 

This silence had lasted about half an hour, 
when a girl, some seventeen years old—a 
pretty brunette, with an intelligent and 
speaking countenance, entered the room, 
and touched the landlady on the shoulder. 

“ Eh! what is it? Ah! it is you, Cecile.” 

“If you please, madame, two travellers 
have entered the Poe room, who want to 
be accommodated with beds and supper. 
They are better dressed than the customers 
we usually have.” _ 

“Show the gentlemen in here,” said 
Madame Leroux, rising in a stately man- 
ner. “ You need not have waited to ask 
me, I think. Entrez, Messieurs, entrez.” 

As she — these words, two men, who 
were already advancing ere Cecile could 

join them, entered the kitchen of La Croix 
lanche. The one a middle-aged man, of 
dark sallow complexion, with thick mous- 
taches, a heavy cloak, and a hat drawn 
slightly over his eyes; the other, a young 
man, slight, also dark, dressed simply, 
with a haversack on his shoulder. e 
had apparently just left the diligence. The 
first advanced to the fire, seated himself in 
the arm-chair which Madame Leroux had 
left vacant, cast aside his cloak, and draw - 
ing near the fire, appeared determined to 
make himself at home; while the other, 
with somewhat more of modesty, allowed 
Cecile to point him out a stool, beside which 
he deposited his trifling baggage; and then 
with a slightly retiring air, seated himself, 
and extended his hands, warmed them by 
the cheerful blaze which illumined the 
whole apartment. 

“Cecile,” said Madame Leroux, “ let us 
have supper. Tell Leonard and Jules to 
come in. 

Leonard and Jules, two habitual and 
hard drinkers, entered. Both were young 
mechanics of the best class—good work- 
men; who earned excellent wages, all spent 
in that house, where, being countrymen, 
they lod When we add that both were 
suitors for the favour ot Cecile, and both 
mauvais sujets of the first water, we have 
summed up ali that was marked 1n their 
characters. 

The elder traveller eyed the pair with 


very little favour as they entered, while C 


the youre meen took no particular notice of 
them. me Leroux, however, whose 
very best customers pe were, received 
them most graciously. ey seated them- 
selves one on each side of the pretty wait- 
ing-maid. One chair still remained empty. 

“ Frangois,” said Madame Leroux, 
severely, “ have you finished that pair of 
pantaloons?” : 

This speech was addressed to the little 
tailor, who all the while sat perched on the 
summit of the commode. 
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“TJ have one stitch to do,” said the little 
man, with much meekness. 

“Finish then,” 

“T have finished.” 


“ Cecile, put the steps. Frangois can 
come down.’ 
This was said with the dignity of a queen. 


The elder stranger scarcely endeavoured 
to restrain his laughter. 

“Ts monsieur your child?” said he, with 
a look of cavalier audacity at the whole 
table. 

“ Sir,” replied the dame, in the most im- 
posing manner, “ Frangois is my husband.” 

“Oh, ten thousand pardons!” exclaimed 
the stranger gravely. “I suppose, how- 
ever, the young lady, who is so tenderl 
assisting down your husband, is at all 
events your daughter.” 

“ Cecile is a foundling, at least so Fran- 
gois says,” observed the dame tartly. 

The stranger started and became silent, 
while the young man raised his eyes 
curiously, and fixing them upon the girl, 
examined her with some attention. Leonard 
and Jules were all the while intent upon 
discussing the merits of their supper, in 
preference to amusing themselves with a 
scene which, chemo. for poor Fran- 
= Leroux, was of nightly occurrence. 

adame, who had ever an eve to the main 
chance, and who, it will readily be believed, 
ruled the roast in that house, was in the 
habit of every day making her husband, 
who had been bred a tailor, do a certain 
amount of work, ere she allowed him to 
enjoy bis meals. The meek little man 
willingly acquiesced, for, except on rare 
occasions, it was painful for him to rouse 
himself. He now approached the table, 
and gliding into his seat, as if anxious not 
to be noticed, ate heartily of the food which 
Cecile with much kindness of manner 
placed before him. 

At this moment a porter entered the 
kitchen, with a large portmanteau on his 
shoulder. 

“Does Monsieur Amadis St. Barbe 
lodge here?” he inquired, touching his hat. 

“T am that person,” said the elder stran- 
ger; “take that box into my room, and 
there are forty sous for you. If you please, 
mademoiselle,” he added, observing that 

ecile was about to show the way, “ would 
you be kind enough to bring down the ke 
of my bed-room?” and his eye rested wi 
a sneering look upon the two mechanics. 

Leonard and Jules caught the sneer, 
but did not a to consider it worthy 
of notice. The meal now proceeded with- 
out interruption, Cecile occupying a seat 
beside the younger stranger, that had been 
left vacant b mard, who had shifted 
nearer to Jules to whisper some remark 
concerning the sneer of Amadis, The 
latter, without taking the slightest notice 
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of the two eens addressed himself to 
his 1 

“It is curious, Monsieur le Comte,’ he 
said, “‘ that we should both select this inn 
for a lodging.” 

“Not at all!” replied the quiet young 
man, who turned out after all to be a count. 
“You said you were going to the Croix 
Blanche; I agreed to accompany you, hav- 
ing business near at hand.” 

The young Count, upon whom all eyes 
were now a turned, had his rank 
accidently betra to his companion, by 
the salutation of a mounted traveller pass- 
ing the diligence. His name was still 
unknown. 

“ T have business near at hand,” remarked 
the other, as if he expected the young 
nobleman to enter into some explanations. 

“ Indeed!” said the Count, “then I sup- 
pose I shall have the pleasure of your 
society for some days.” 

“TI shall enjoy that honour!” replied 
Amadis, biting his lip. 

“If you please, dame Leroux,” ob- 
served the Count, rising, “I would retire 
to my room for an hour, to rest myself 
after the fatigues of the ra 

“ Francois,” exclaimed the dame, tartly, 
as Cecile hurried to open the door, “show 
the Count his room. Cecile, I shall want 
you. Iam going to Madame Fricours.” 

Francois rose meekly, and accompanied 
the Count to hisroom. The door reached, 
the young man turned round, thanked his 
conductor, and said: 

“In an hour, I wish to speak to you 
privately. Mention this to no one. 4u- 
gust the 2nd, 1802.” 

The little man started, turned pale, and 
stood trembling at the head of the old 
rickerty stairs. He would have answered 
the Count, but that individual had already 
entered his chamber, and closed the door. 
The landlord therefore descended the 
stairs, and with as much composure as: he 
was able to muster, rejoined the company 
in the kitchen. Madame Leroux and 
Cecile were equipped for a journey. 

“ Francois,” said the wife severely, “here 
are the keys, Don’t you run up any scores. 
Recollect, Jabot owes me twelve sous: he 
is not to be trusted a liard.” 3 

“Very good,” replied the little man 


meekly, his pinc — lighting up 
at the pecapin of a few le freedom. 
During his wife’s absence, the small man 
was very large in his own estimation. 
Accordingly, as soon as the landlady and 
her pretty companion had taken their de- 
parture, he rose, and walking to the fire, 
addressed the stranger. 

“ T3 the country looking well?” he ob- 
served in somewhat of a dogmatic manner. 
“T have heard it is presenting a most 
promising appearance.” 
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“It is,” said Amadis St. Barbe; and then 


leaning forward, he whispered, “ I wish to. 
speak with you privately. aged the 2nd, 
1802. Get rid of these two fellows.” ; 

Frangois Leroux was petrified. His 
eyes wandered wildl the room, as 
if fearful some horrid s was about to. 


arise and confront him. By an effort, how- 
ever, he gained his composure, and spoke, 
informing the men of his wish tu be private.. 
Leonard and Jules surlily remarked that 
they had no wish to pry into secrets, and 
left the room. 


CuaprTer II. 
THE DEATH BED. 


The clock of the small town of Chane 
tilly struck. It was eleven in the evening. 
As the last sound of the booming bell came 
from afar off on the ear, a was 
heard from the couch of one of the chil- 
dren of luxury and wealth. In a splendid 
chamber, hung with tapestry, and furnished 
in the most gorgeous style, was a bed on 
which lay a man beyond the middle age. 

Pale, thin, ghastly, Death had _ set its 


two sweet girls had been dead more than 3 
year, while his only son—a boy of five—was 
now in the hands of the physicians. The 
grief of the father had been all along silent 
and stern, but the last blow overw! 

him. He took to his bed, and now well 
knew he should rise no more. 

“I deserve it, I deserve it!” he cried in 
anguish, “I had no pity forher: Heaven 
has none on me.” 

A servant entered on tiptoe, and cau- 
tiously approached his master, as if expect- 
ing to find him asleep. 

“Well, sir!” said the uis, sternly, 
his old vigour burning brightly for_an 
instant, “no equivocation; no lies—How 
is my son?” 

“ Alas! my lord,” said the servant, hesi- 
tatin ly, x ae i news bey 

“ » fool, idiot!” cried the Marquis, 
sichag Oy a mighty effort of the will to a 
any posture in his bed, “ How is my 
son?” 

“ My lord, the Count is dead.” 

A hollow groan of anguish, a gleam of 
pares horror, was all the dying man’s 
reply. 

t Bir” he said, faintly, “despatch mes- 
sengers at once for my wife's nephew, 
Amadis St. Barbe, and for the Count de 
Longueville.” 

The servant obeyed, and in half an hour 
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Monsieur Amadis was in the presence of 
the dying man. Monsieur Amadis could 
scarcely control a lurking smile of satisfac- 
tion at the p before him. All the 
children were dead, his aunt was no more, 
and doubtless the ae was about to 
make him sole ~ + - pve es rO- 

ty. Approaching the , he gazed an 
aa a on the face of his relative-and then 
addressed him. 

“ My dear uncle,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ how 
do you find yourself this evening?’ 

“Nearly dead, sir,” said the Marquis, 
harshly, ‘* my son is dead already, as you 
are doubtless happy to hear.” 

“ Sir!” began Amadis, somewhat shocked 
at the sick man’s humour. 

“ But, sir,” continued the Marquis, “ all 
this will avail you nothing, I have another 
heir, sir, as you will find; God has deserted 
me, because I deserted my first child.” 

“ My uncle!” 

“No words,” he replied; “look in the 
third drawer of my cabinet, you will find 
a packet there. You have it?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Well, then, in an hour after my death, 
or as soon as the coach passes through for 
Paris, take your seat therein—follow the 
directions contained in that packet, find 
my child—and if you win her favour, my 
fortune is yours. If not, I leave you—my 
blessing.” 

“But, my uncle, I have no means of 
reaching Paris,” said Amadis, with a 
sneer on his lip that the old man saw not. 

“In the same drawer you will find a 
purse; take that and now go,” 

Amadis obeyed his uncle’s directions, 
and left the room to seek a chamber which 
had been prepared for him. It was hours 
after, when the young Count de Longue- 
ville entered the sickroom. The Marquis 
slept, and his nephew—the son of a favourite 
brother—seated himself by his bed side, 
In doing so he accidentally pushed against 


achair. The noise woke the sleeper. 
“ Ah! Charles, my dear boy, you are 
come to see the old man before he dies. 


Now do not speak, but indulge an old man 
by answering a few questions. Are you 
in love, or likely to be?” 

“ My uncle! such a question now?” 

“You are then?” said the old man bit- 
terly. 

“No, uncle, Iam not, nor am I likely 
to be; but why at such a time?” 

“Enough, my dear nephew; listen. I 
am not, I would fain hope, childless.” 

My uncle!” 

“You are surprised; but hear me out. 
During the revolution I married; my wife 
died, and I was left with a little girl. 
Concerned in a@ conspiracy against the 
government, I prepared for flight, but de- 
termined to leaye my child behind me. 


Late at night, bleeding from wounds ré+ 
ceived in a conflict with the minions of 
authority, I sought one Frangois Leroux, 
to whom I confided the girl, with certain 
instructions, I can explain no further. 
Fearful of what has happened, J. prepared 
two statements. In the fourth drawer of 
yonder sécretaire you will find ample in- 
structions and explanations, which will 
suffice, with my will, made in case of the 
death of my second wife—whom as you 
know I married abroad—to restore my 
daughter to her rights. Now, Charles, 
promise me, if you can love the girl—I 
speak as if certain of her existence—wil]l 
you wed her? She will be wealthy—very 
wealthy,” 

“ My uncle, I am a Frenchman and a 
man of honour,” replied the Count; “ if I 
can love your daughter, I will marry her; 
her dowry will not enter into the considera 
tion.” 

The Marquis, who was becoming much 
exhausted, after giving one or two more 
directions to Count de Longueville, and re- 
questing him to repair to Paris at day- 
break without communicating with Amadis, 
from whom he was earnestly entreated to 
keep himself unknown, dismissed the young 
man with his blessing. 

Before dawn the old Marquis died, and 
the Count, with Amadis St. be, were on 
their way to Paris, each utterly unknown 
to the other; the Count only discovering 
who his companion was on the arrival of 
his portmanteau at the inn. , 


_— 


Cuarter III, 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Amadis St, Barbe and Francois Leroux 
remained alone. The former had again 
seated himself in the arm-chair, while the 
little tailor stood by the fireside in silent 
expectation what was to follow. The 
huge logs burnt cheerily, while the whole 
chamber was faintly illumined by them 
and a very poor lamp on the table. This 
St. Barbe drew near to him; and then tak- 
ing a paper from his pocket, propounded a 
series of questions from, it appeared, this 
writing. 

“You are Francois Leroux, late tailor 
in the Alles des Veuves?” 

“ The same.” 

“You remembered the night of the 2nd 
of August, 1802?” 

“I shall never forget it.” 

“ Why ?” 

“On that night,” replied the little man, 
approaching near to the questioner, “I was 
seated in my porter’s lodge, when a man 
all bloody, with a little girl in his arms, 
entered my room. 
‘Sir, said I. ‘Here area 


‘Francois,’ said he. - 
ousand francs. 
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and a little girl,’ he replied; ‘ will you take 
charge of her and bring her up well?’ 
Believe me if I was delighted or not! I 
was ready to leap out of my skin for joy. 
‘ You shall have five hundred every year,’ 
he continued. ‘You are my man,’ I re- 
=— and then he kissed the child, put it 

own, and went away. Well, I resolved 
at once to leave my porter’s lodge, and, as 
Monsieur has said, ‘bring her up respect- 
able.’ I induced a very worthy dame, who 
then kept this cabaret, to marry me (for 
do you see I did not know what to do with 
a girl); and here I am.” 

“ And the money?” 

“Good as the bank; comes every year 
in a letter, with a request to send an an- 
pra to M. de L. at the post-office, Chan- 
tilly.” 

“ And the girl?” 

** You have seen her to-night—Cecile— 
and an excellent girl she is.” 

“So making her a waitress in a tavern 
you call bringing her up respectable?” 

“ Oh, Cecile is too good for us, but Mon- 
sieur le Curé, to whom of course I have 
confessed all, he took pity on her, and 
every day she visits him; while Madame 
Briese—a good lady—has taught her to 
read and write. Reading is her vice.” 

“Come,” said Amadis, “ this looks well. 
And she has no idea of her true origin?” 

‘‘None—thinks everything all right : 
though my wife takes leave to tell her, that 
though she may be my daughter, she is 
none of hers.” 

“Well, keep your counsel,” said Amadis, 
“and here are four louis for you. I shall 
tell the girl the whole snyaeid She must 
leave you.” 

“ And my five hundred francs a year?’ 
put in the tailor somewhat anxiously. 

“ Oh! he’s dead.” 

“What! M. de L.?° 

“ Yes, and Cecile is now a countess in her 
own right, with a dowry of two millions!” 

The ex-tailor rose two inches, opened 
his eyes to the capacity of moderate pan- 
cakes, and almost gasping for breath, said 
—‘ Two millions?” 

“Yes; and now that you know all, take 
care you breathe not a word of all this. I 
must proceed my own way.” 

“ And the other one ?” said the tailor, with 
a knowing wink upstairs. 

“What other one?” 

“The Count.” 

“What of him?” said Amadis, rising 
hastily, “ have I a rival suitor?” 

- 4 nothing; I only thought you came 
together,” replied the tailor, a light break- 
ing in upon him. And then he added to 
himself, “ I see two of them. I shall get 
my money from both.” 

“ And now, Leroux,” said Amadis, “ I 
am going out for.a stroll. When Cecile 
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on I must have an interview with 
er.” ‘ 

“But, sir, my wife, Leroux, 
will never allow it,” exclaimed the tailor, 
with some anxiety. 

“Oh, say Iam her father,—her grand- 
father, if you like. But see her I must.” ~ 

Amadis St. Barbe with these words 
went out, and Francois remained alone. 
In his hands were the four louis. To 
secrete these from his wife was now his 
object, as did they fall into her hands, his’ 
pre in obtaining possession of them 
would be utterly fruitless. He was en- 
gaged in this task, when the door from the 
se opened, and the Count entered. 

rangois, who was stooping, with his hand 
in an old boot, started to his feet. 

“You are alone?” said de Longueville, 

“ As you see, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Tt is fortunate, as I wish a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you,” 

“ At your service, Monsieur le Comte.” 4 

De Longueville advanced to the table, 
seated himself, and reading from a paper, 
as Amadis St. Barbe had done, spoke— 

“You are Francois Leroux, late tailor 
in the Alles des Veuves?” he said. 

“The very words of the other one,”. 
muttered the tailor, ere he answered in the 
affirmative. : 

“What other one?” inquired the Count, 
raising his eyes from the paper. 

“The man who came here with you.” 

“Indeed!” replied the Count, with a 
dark shade upon his brow. “I see he must 
be got out of the way, for,” he added to him- 
self, “a more dangerous and unprincipled 
man I know does not exist.” 

This interruption over, the Count pur- 
sued his interrogations; and having satisfied 
himself that Cecile was the old uis’ 
daughter, was about to retire, when the’ 
unconscious Countess entered with Madame 
Leroux. De Longueville hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then advancing towards the pair, 
“ Madame,” he said, speaking to Cecile, 
with profound respect, “I have the ho- 
nour to acquaint you that your: parent- 
age, hitherto unknown, is at length disco- 
vered.” 

“What!” exclaimed Madame Leroux, 
loudly, “is my Frangois at last found out?” 

“Hush,” said the little man, sidling up 
to his huge wife, “Cecile is a lady, a 
Countess.” 

The young girl herself was so surprised, 
that at first she did not understand; but 
the Count in a few words explained her 
true position to the wandering Cecile. 
Drawing a chair near her, he detailed her 
father’s history and death. 

“And is my father dead? have I no 
friend?” exclaimed the bewildered girl. ~ 

“A very true one,” whispered de Lon- 
gueville, who now was quite willing to obey: 
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his uncle’s command; “it was your father’s 
wish and will that 1 should acquire a very 
dear right to call myself your friend.” 

“You, Monsieur! a Count! a peer of 
France!” again said the girl hysterically. 

“You forget, dear madame, that you 
are yourself a Countess, and that to-mor- 
row will see you installed in all the dignit 
and grandeur of the Hotel de Liancourt.’ 

Cecile made no reply, but sinking back 
on the old arm-chair, to which the Count 
had led her, begged he would leave her 
alone, to collect her thoughts awhile. De 
Longueville, fully comprehending ‘her be- 
wilderment, acquiesced, and retiring to his 
chamber, appeared no more that night. 

It was a few moments after his depar- 
ture, ere the Lerouxs ventured to speak. 
They were struck dumb; that a real live 
Countess, wealthy, high born, and con- 
nected. with the first families of France, 
should have been. acting with them in the 
capacity of a waiting-maid, was incon- 
ceivable; while both felt anxious to secure 
her future goodwill—a matter of some 
doubt in the case of Dame Leroux, who 
had not always been a kind mistress, 
Leaving them to make the attempt, we 
pass to early dawn on the morrow. 


CuapTer IV. 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


It was early.dawn, and Frangois Leroux, 
with the two drunken mechanics of the 
receding evening, were assisting Madame 
roux in preparing for the morning meal. 
Neither the Count, the Countess, nor 
Amadis St, Barbe, were yet moving. Cecile 
would have come down as usual; but on 
the previous night the old dame had in- 
sisted on her acting in no such unreason- 
able manner; and the heiress, smiling at 
the change, consented to lie in bed in the 
morning for the first time for years. Jules 
and Leonard, however, being particularly 
industrious that morning, she was not 
missed; and when, radient with loveliness, 
and beaming with the consciousness of rank, 
wealth, and the probable love of a hand- 
some young nobleman, she came down, a 
breakfast awaited her, such as never before 
had been seen at the Croix Blanche. 

“Good morning, Madame la Comtesse! 
I hope your ladyship has slept well,” said 
the stout landlady, bustling up and offering 
a chair. 

“ Quite well,” said Cecile, with a laugh, 
“but my good Madame Leroux, do not be 
so ceremonious. You are both,” she added, 
taking the hands of the worthy couple, 
“my kind tutors, and I shall never forget 
the very many happy hours I have spent 
under your fostering care.” 


’ 


+ Frangois,” said the wife to him, with a 
husky voice, to hide a tear, “go and call 
the gentlemen.” 

Francois, oqaaliy. affected, skipped out 
of the room and ran quickly up stairs, fol- 
lowed by Jules. ‘The two returned in 
un instant, closely followed by the young 
Count. 

“ Murder! murder! robbery! oh! oh!” 
shouted the little tailor, who, pale as a 
sheet, and eyeing with horror a bloody 
knife, which Jules, scarcely less pale and 
trembling than himself held in his hand, 
“the gentleman up stairs has been mur- 
dered! Oh, Monsieur le Comte, how 
could you kill him, though he was your 
rival?” 

“ Villain, what mean you,” said de 
Longueville, his eyes flashing fire, and his 
whole mien terrible with anger. - Cecile 
stood petrified; her hand was raised to her 
forehead, as if she only just understood 
some fatal truth. Leonard, on a whisper 
from Dame Leroux, slipped away for the 
police. 

“Qh! oh!” cried the tailor, whose men- 
tal faculties appeared to have received a 
fatal blow, “T beard him say last night, he 
must be got out of the way ! Oh! oh!” 

“I did indeed,” exclaimed the young 
Count, biting his lips, “and the words, as 
it is turned out, were unfortunate. But, 
my dear cousin, you cannot think me so 

ase—” 


“Not a word! not a word to me!” she 
said, waiving him off, “murder has been 
done.” 

“ And with Monsieur le Comte’s couteau 
de chasse” said Jules, sneeringly, holding 
up the Count’s hunting-knife. 

“Which, scroundel, I left last night 
lying on this table,” said de Longueville, 
bewildered. 

“ True! true!’’ exclaimed Francois: “ but 
here are the police.” 

Four gendarmes with a commissary of 
police entered; the soldiers stood two at 
each door. 

“There stands the murderer,” cried 
Leonard, advancing. 

“Sir, you are my prisoner,” said the 
commissary of police, laying his hands 
roughly on the young man’s arm, 

“Take that,” exclaimed he, striking the 
officer on the hand with which he had 
seized him, “ and learn to treat a r of 
France with more respect, I am Charles 
Count de Longueville, Lead on!” 

The man, who now recognised the young 
nobleman, was about, in a crest-fallen 
manner, to hand over his prisoner to the 
soldiers, when Cecile spoke. 

“Stay,” she exclaimed, “now I can 
speak. The Count is innocent. There 
stand the murderers,” pointing to Jules 
and Leonard, 
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“ And pray, my pretty girl, why is your 
word to be taken before that of an honest 
mechanic?” 

“Speak with more respect,” said she 
mildly; “I am Cecile, Countess of Lian- 
court. But if my word be doubted, look 
in the villains’ faces, and read the truth of 
what I assert.” 


re 


We 





~! 


of a window, which she supposed, being 
that which they usually occupied, they 
were.then. leaving on one of their many 
wild my pg she had often known them 
in the habit of ep in. Sheremem- 
bered well, for she could not sleep; strange 
fancies, wild dreams, imaginings of ill as- 
sailed her. Methought a destroying angel 
stood before her face marshalling, by book, 
wicked forces for earth; there, and other 
visions, fantastic, unmeaning had caused 
her to rise and sit up. This made her 
take no particular notice at the time, her 
thoughts being otherwise engaged. In 
the morning the murder brought the scene 
vividly to her recollection, and excited her 
oe of the truth. 

e have little more to tell. Charles 
and Cecile were very soon one, and as 
Countess of Longueville, the latter showed 
herself every way worthy of her rank. 
The Lerouxs were handsomely provided 
for by the young couple, while the mur- 
derers were equally carefully taken care 
of by the state. They expiated their crime 
—a crime instigated as much by Amadis 
St. Barbe’s sneering manner, as by his 
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Jules and Leonard had made a despe- | 
rate attempt to escape, but captured, they 
made no defence. The Countess then gave 
her evidence, which the puzzled officer took 
down, with many demonstrations of regret 
for his mistake. It appeared, that sitti 
up in her room late, she had seen 
and Jules, towards morning, clamber ,out 


mtg the galleys, were they were sent 
or life. 

This is a true narrative, and related to- 
- by the Count de Longueville, at Chan- 
tilly. 





THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE 
CELEBRATED BLUE BEARD: 


TO WHICH I8 ADDED HIs 


VERY REMARKABLE CONFESSION NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC. F 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


There was once a wealthy gentleman, who was every- 
where renown’d 

For being the ugliest gentleman that could 
be found : — 

He was like no other gentleman, because his beard 
was blue ; 

And the best of all the joke was—he would be mar- 
Tied too. 


So having made his mind up, to set up for a beau, 
He was often looking in the glass, for all he look’a 


80-80 ; 
—= the merry maidens titter’d so, when he began 


woo, 
That on account of his blue beard, he oft himself 
look’d blue. 


Now in a genteel family, a little way from town, | , 
A lady lived as governess, one Miss Fatima Brown; 
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Whose salary being very small, her trouble very great, 

* was nothing strange, that Miss F. Brown should 
wish to change her state ; 

While all her friends said, “ Certainly, the best thing 
you can do, 

Will be to wed this gentleman—for all his beard is 


blue ; 
For though upon hymeneal lot, too often Fate doth 
wn, 
Tis better: married to look blue, than single be ‘ done 
‘own.’” 


*Twas when the honey-moon had fled, and some time 
pass’d away, 
That her ugly spouse one morning unto Fatima did 


say— 

“ My dear, I’m off to town to-day; and you may, if 
you please, 

a yourself about the house—see, here are all the 

eys; 

You may unlock every cupboard, and all my trea- 
sures see: 

And should you feel a little dull, you can ask a friend 


to tea: 

You may sit in the best parlour, or the drawing-room 
ins 4 

But, oh! beware you look not in—the blue box under 
the bed ! 


“For there’s a dreadful secret, that is death to whom 
*tis known, 

So, Mrs. B., oh! Mrs. B.,—just leave that box alone.” 

“ If that’s the case,” she trembling said, “ you’d best 
not leave the key.” 

“Take it!” her tyrant lord replies, “nor think to 
gammon me.” 

Then drawing on his Wellingtons, he ran to catch the 


USS 5 

While his lady to her sister Ann, wrote, “ Come with- 
out a fuss: 

B.’s obliged to go to town, so come and spend the day ; 

And while the great tom cat’s abroad, we little mice 
will play.” 


Then the sisters scamper’d o’er the house, all free and 
wild with joy ; 

While jingling keys and turning locks did all the time 
employ : 

mnd happy had it been for the prying Mrs. B., 

Had that female’s foe been absent, female curiosity ; 

That tempted her, that teased her so, till unresisting 


, 
With beating heart, she lifts the lid of—the blue box 
under the bed! 
—’ Twas full of murdered ladies’ heads! once all alive 
and hearty. 
“ Horror!” she shriek’d, “ oh! dear, I hope that mine 
won't join the party !” 


Scarce had she spoke, when a heavy step she heard 
upon the stair, 

And turning her devoted head, beheld grim Blue 
Beard there ! 

** So, madam, I have caught you then !” roar’d furious 
Mr. B., 

I now find how convenient ’tis to have a good latch- 
ke. 


ry. 

Prepare! prepare!” “Oh! hold,” she cries, “ I pray 
you keep the peace. 

Oh! sister Ann, oh! sister Ann, do call in the police.” 

** Alas |” replies her sister Ann, “ I may look and look 


all day, 
Those tiresome policemen are never in the way.” 


But Ann was here mistaken ; for hearing the alarm, 

Two trusty guardians in there rush’d, in time to stay 
his arm. 

Much altered then was Blue Beard, who cried, “I'll 
own the truth, 

I was a barber’s ’prentice in my days of rosy youth, 

But I only cut off ladies’ hair ;—till being wealthy 
grown, 

The --— profession then I cut, and won sweet 
Fatima Brown. 


They oy but wig-blocks in the chest, my dear, my only 
wife : 

I — ‘om to cut off your head, I didn’t—upon my” 

e 91 

Tom Bier Ore at we all well know, a tale of fairy 
and, 

Time ad COND SEES, OF oe te ee 
mand ; 

Else of “ Police” and “ Wellington,” you’d somewhat, 
have to say, P 

They being own’d the boast and pride of England’s 


modern day ; : 
And Blue Beard’s strange confession doth no doubt 


; surprise you too, 
Bat ae of that ? pray take my word, as all the rest, 


true ; 
While this I ever will maintain, *twas much the 
wiser plan, 
To drop his wicked grand disguise, and prove an 
honest man. 


The Alchymy of Every-day Life. 


BY E. L. B. 





There is a kind of philosophy so harm- 
less in itself, and so unlimited in its powers 
of gratification, that it has often been to 
us a matter of marvel people have either 
not cultivated its acquaintance as they 
should, or tested its capabilities so fully 
as they might have done. An attainment 
so easy that it lies within everybody’s 
reach, and yet withal so peculiar in its 
nature, that the ssor of mere wealth 
may sigh after it in vain, ought surely to 
have more votaries, but the number of its 
professors are comparatively few. We 
still see mankind struggling on year after 
year in the pursuit of pleasures which 
are difficult of acquirement, and which 
when obtained are really scarce worth the 
craving, whilst those that fall within our 
daily se, are spurned and —— 
How ofter do we encounter somebody who 
deplores his luckless fate in not being en- 
dowed with a potent talisman that would 
gain for its fortunate owner the round of en- 
joyments which the Arabian fiction has im- 
puted to the attrition of anoldcandelabrum, 
and how amazed would this somebody be- 
come if you informed him he had already 
an Aladdin’s lamp of his own, which only 
awaited the necessary rubbing to pour pro- 
digally forth its mental store of treasures. 
And in making the assertion you would 
only be enunciating a clear and distinct 
truth, and a truth we may add that cannot 
be too frequently felt nor too often told. 
Of course we do not desire a literal inter- 

retation, such as might imbue matter-of- 
act gentry with a lunatic notion of polish- 
ing up crazy candlesticks, and ys mervers d 
applying sand paper friction to venerable 
chandeliers, any more than our Avonian 
bard’s truthful —. of finding 
“ books in brooks” might lead some specu- 
lative. personage to sit-for hours by a 
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stream angling for a small circulating li- 
brary; in a more metaphorical sense both 
are, however, equally practicable, and by a 
mind at all imaginatively constituted 
equally susceptible of realisation. There 
is a good under-current of wisdom, after 
all, running through the fanciful outpour- 
ings of Bishop Berkeley; and it is very 
questionable whether the supremacy of the 
ideal world, in matters of pure mundane 
enjoyment, be not fully established by our 
daily experiences of the fleeting and un- 
satisfactory nature of all pleasures derived 
from a mere gratification of the senses. An 
“ ordinary daily at two o’clock” is unques- 
tionably superior to a Barmecide feast at 
any hour you like; but on the same truis- 
matic — that makes a portion of a 
loaf preferable to none at all, we would re- 
commend even a fancied repast as being 
better than not having either the repast or 
the fancy. 

This desirable power, which, from its 
magical property of converting dull reali- 
ties into golden dreams, we have denomi- 
nated “the Alchymy of Every-day Life,” 
is a species of enchantment that invests 
ordinary occurrences with wonderful fairy- 
like attributes, and converts imaginary an- 
noyances into real blessings. Though 
akin to the faculty of originating and pre- 
serving the association of ideas, it is not 
exactly that, but something beyond; indeed, 
if we might resort to a somewhat indistinct 
grammatical metaphor, we should call that 
faculty the indicative mood, and this phase 
of it the potential. Considering the soul 
as at once the source and the absorbent of 
inward light, this may be pretty accuratel 
described as being the prism of the soul. 
By its refractive properties the plain white 
rays are transformed to dazzling scintilla of 
variegated effulgence, The humblest abode 
will expand into a regal mansion; the fan- 
tastic — of your apartment’s shallow 
side will reveal sunny visions of green hills 
and winding streams; a flower will recal the 
bright eyes and ae face of her who 
long since loved to tend it; the fragments 
of a well-remembered strain of music will 
a the imagination far away into the 
dimly peopled past; the slightest relic of 
one deceased or absent will restore feelings 
long dormant, and in a subdued but not less 
welcome tone, echo the voices we love to 
listen to of yore. In society its exercise 
is frequently needed, but in solitude it be- 
comes positively necessary. The mind 
must be there disciplined to create for itself, 
to form and people its own world, and a 
more spacious or delightful one to dwell 
in, it would be difficult to find. And now 
comes the chief difficulty, that of initiating 
the reader into its mysteries; if he have 
not already had some inkling of its attrac- 
tions we shall despair of making much pro- 


gress with our pupil, but the task, however, 
must be attemp' 

There are two sides of life, as well as two 
points at which it must begin and termi- 
nate, and the first lesson in our phil y 
is to look on everything on the bright side. 
If one heart prove unfaithful to its trust, do 
not for that reason judge all incapable of 
sincerity; if one ambitious dream be diss 
pelled, do not believe the charms of exis- 
tence are over. Go on thy way, still re- 
joicing in the belief of the good and beauti- 
ful, and let thy creed be in the perfectibility 
of all things, So far as the question of in- 
dividual happiness is concerned, believe us, 
that the Optimists have literally the best of 
it. You must melt down “things evil” in 
your mental crucible until you get the “soul 
of goodness” out of it. This is the first 
step to be taken in searching after our 
philosopher’s stone; the second is ——, but 
wo shall come to that presently. ‘The most 
common, and generally the most trouble-. 
some annoyances of our mundane pilgrim- 
age, are little pecuniary disappointments, to 
which we are all .of us at some time or 
other compelled to submit. It is surpris- 
ing how these are suffered to afflict the 
disappointed; they rail at the world, and 
themselves included, as though a positively 
permanent calamity had happened, and, by 
working themselves into a kind of morose 
apathy, absolutely become unfitted for re- 
trieving their ill-fortune by more vigorous 
measures. Now after a little alchymy has 
been resorted to, how absurd all this vexa- 
tion becomes. It should be remembered 
that money is only so far valuable as it can 
be made productive of good to others, or of 
happiness to ourself; and only so far as it 
can be made capable of accomplishing one 
another of these things can it be considered 
as of real value to its possessor. Now you 
have not got the — it is true, but does 
it necessarily follow that you should nut 
have the happiness? Certainty not. By 
no means have recourse, if it can possibly 
be avoided, to the baseful system of procur> 
ing iton credit, but boldly look the exigency 
in tke face at once, and stare it out of 
countenance. First, try and do without it, 
for until you try it is self-evident you are 
ignorant of your own powers, and that no 
one should be, and then consider what 
you would have done with the sum had it 
been obtained. Would it have secured 
you any ultimate advantage, would it have 

eft any permanently beneficial results be- 
hind it? In the majority of instances a 
reply must be given in the negative. Very 
well, then the inconvenience is but a tem- 
porary one, and te Age anything dis- 
agreeable in itself be suffered to embitter 
hours that — be more pleasantly em- 
ployed? Oh! you wanted to buy a sofa 
with it or to go out on an excursion. Well 








then fancy the sofa is got, until it can be 
really procured; and as fur the excursion, 
why, you and I, sitting over the fireside, 
can say a much more picturesque 
ramble than you could enjoy in reality. 
There’s that glorious Italy with its blue 
skies, and that magnificent Switzerland 
with its lovely lakes and mighty moun- 
tains, all capable of being compassed with- 
out taking our feet from the fender. Ah! 
but then everybody don’t want to bu 

sofas or go rambling, you suggest. All 
very true we grant, but then the same 
principle of calling upon fancy to supply 
the article of which you are deprived pro 
tem. may be considered equally applicable 
to all the rest. But it is such an absurd 
delusion! A delusion it is certainly, but 
most certainly not one that is absurd. 
Happiness is exclusively derived from the 
feelings with which we view what yields 
that happiness to us; thus in gazing on the 
fine proportions of some noble edifice, or 
on the picturesque charms of some exten- 
sive landscape, we experience an indescrib- 
able emotion of pleasure, which is retained 
after the objects that gave rise to it are no 
longer present; and with most persons this 
pleasurable emotion can be evoked at will 
by the imagination, whenever and where- 
ever that object is alluded to, though years 
may have intervened. This shows that 
after the first impression is made, there 
need be no necessarily immediate connec- 
tion between that which produces tho 
gratification and the gratification itself, 
and this brings us back to our starting 
point. Bring vividly before you the object 
of your anxious desire, and you will derive 
nearly as much delight from its image on 
the brain as though it had reached that 
destination through the ordinary thorough- 
fare of the. eye, and therefore you must 
feel now that, so far as the happiness here- 
in alluded to is concerned, it is a perfect 
matter of itfdifference whether the golden 
drops has passed through your hands or 
not. 

But this is merely one instance of our 
alchymical advantages assumed for the sake 
of argument. Let us try another. Every 
one will acknowledge a severe cold is not 
a very agreeable companion, but then every 
one does not know how to make the best 
of the infliction. In that dreamy delirious 
repose that generally proves the precursor 
of sleep with those who are slightly indis- 
posed, there is a positive mine of happi- 
ness, if your imagination be only potent 
enough to excavate a portion of it out of 
the surrounding darkness. Prior to losing 
all power of consciousness, resuscitate the 
most charming images you can, such as 
thinking for instance what glorious rambles 
you and Tomkins have had in the bygone 
summer-time, and how Tomkins—capital 
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fellow that Tomkins—always wanted you 
to keep going on without ever dreaming 
of turning back. Paint anew on the can- 
vas of your memory, that fine prospect you 
saw together from the hill, with picturesque 
villages peacefully folded in its green 
bosom, and that old grey ruin with its iv 
mantled walls and broken arches, throug 
which streamed the golden sunshine, 
whilst the warm breeze dimpled the sur- 
face of the glittering pool into the rippling 
smiles of welcome, and the only sounds that 
lulled the drowsy sense of hearing were 
the gentle swaying of the bending leafy 
branches and the thrilling melody of the 
soaring skylark. 

Evoke from the storehouse of thy 
memory, that ought to be richly fraught 
with such reminiscences, well-remembered 
scenes like these, and then see what a de- 
licious refreshing slumber will succeed. 
The art of drawing on the faéry bank of 
fancy, whilst submitting to the effects of 
indisposition, is easily acquired and can 
never be regretted. e can in this way, 
by akind of chemi taphysical process, 
known to the initiated, extract the sub- 
limest poetry from the thickest gruel; and 
with an admirably sincerity of heart, emu- 
late the enviable contented spirit of that 
happy individual, who, when he had the 
lumbago, thanked heaven it was not the 
gout, and when he had the gout was equally 
grateful for it not being lumbago. 

Their is no situation in life, however 
wearisome, no adversity, however crushing, 
but what may be alleviated and borne by 
the exercise of this faculty. We have so 
delightful an illustration of this in Leigh 
Hunt's expedient during his two years’ im- 
prisonment for libel, that we may be 
pardoned for reminding the reader of it. He 
says, speaking of the little room on the 
ground floor which he inhabited—“I had 
the walls papered with a trellis of roses, 
and the ceiling coloured with clouds and 
sky; the barred windows were screened 
with Venetian blinds, and when my book- 
cases were set up with their bushes and 
flowers, and a cottage pianoforte made its 
appearance, perhaps there was not a hand- 
somer room on that side the water. I 
took a pleasure when a stranger knocked 
at the door, to see a stranger come in and 
stare about him. The surprise on issuin, 
from the Borough, and passing thro 
the avenues of a jail, was dramatic. Charles 
Lamb declared there was no other such 
room except in a fairy tale. But I had 
another surprise, which was a garden. 
There was a little yard outside railed off 
from another belonging to the neighbouring 
ward, This yard I shut in with green 

alings, adorned it with a trellis, bordered 
it with a thick bed of earth frum a nursery, 
and even contrived to have a glass plot, 











The earth I filled with fowers and young 
trees, arid there was an apple tree from 
which we managed to get a pudding the 
second year. As to my flowers they were 
allowed to be perfect . . .... - 
Here I wrote and read in fine weather, 
sometimes under an awning. In autumn 
my trellises were hung with scarlet runners, 
which added to the flowery investment. I 
used to shut my: eyes in my arm-chair, and 
affect to think myself hundreds of miles 
off.” Delightful picture this, is is not? 
And in a prison too! Why it is the very 
dream of poetry personified. Now, modi- 
fied by external circumstances, this is only 
what we would only have people rouse 
themselves into a habit of doing. Better 
go through existence in a series of charm- 
ing illusions, rather than be continually 
saliiving under dreary realities. Keep 
the heart perpetually bathed in sunshine, 
and you may safely defy all the storms of 
adversity. Foster the susceptibility of 
your imagination, and you have the ter- 
minus of an electric telegraph in your 
brain that will respond to every touch how- 
ever distant. Pursue the train of reasoning 
to which we have merely furnished theclue, 
expand into actualities the hints herein 
given, and our word for a thousand, that 
you will never regret having become an 
oder’, in “The Alchymy of Every-day 
e. 








The Patagonians. 

The existence of a race of giants in the 
southern regions of America was long at- 
tested by travellers, and denied by natu- 
ralists. More modern discovery, however, 
has at length established the fact; although, 
as was to be expected, the earlier accounts 
have been found to be much exaggerated. 
Twelve feet were by some considered not 
too much to allow to this extraordinary 
race; but a comparison of the various mea- 
surements made by eye-witnesses would 
induce us to believe that their real stature 
is not more than from six to eight. Still 
this is an extraordinary height, and, con- 
sequently, the relations of the great cir- 
cumnavigators were at one time rejected, 
by many writers, as pure fables.* 

But the general agreement of almost all 
the travellers who have visited that part of 


- America has at length convinced Europe 


that the Patagonians have areal existence, 
and do exceed in stature the other nations 
of the earth. In fact, it would now be con- 
sidered mere love of paradox in any one to 





* Amongst others, by M. De Pawn, who, in his 
“* Recherches Philosophiques,” employs a good deal of 
unphilosophical banter and raillery against those 
whose testimony seemed to contradict his theory. 
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assert that so way voyagers have united 
for the ——_— of deceiving the’ world: 
Pigafetta, companion’ of Magellan, 
Drake, Cavendish, ‘Sarmiento, Hawkins, 
Oliver de Noort, Sebald de Wert, Commo- 
dore Byron, and a host of others, vary only 
in the exact height which they assign to 
this people, but agree in affirming them to 
deserve the name of giants. 

It is worthy of notice that one reason of 
the excessive re ance of some French 
writers to admit these- facts was, that a 
theory was current among them that, in 
proportion as mankind approximates to 
the poles, his stature diminishes, and he 
becomes dwarfed in every respect. A na- 
tion of giants inhabiting the most southern 
extremity of the great continent of Ame- 
rica did not seem likely to favour this hy- 
pothesis. Their existence, accordingly, 
was denied. 

What is still more remarkable is, that, 
in the neighbourhood of this gigantic race, 
there is said to exist another which con- 
trasts in every respect with them. The 
members are described as little more than 
five or six ie in height, broad built, and 
well set, with extraordinarily large mouths. 
Anthony Knivet asserts that they feed on 
raw flesh, and adorn themselves in a pecu- 
liar manner. Smearing, he says, their 
breasts and faces with blood, they roll 
about upon heaps of down, which sticks to ° 
them as though attached by glue. But 
this account has not been authenticated, 
although another traveller relates the dis- 
covery of a corpse about two feet and a 
half long, buried in a grave along with a 
savage of the ordinary dimensions. - (See 
Ovalle, “ Description of Chili,” book iii. 


br 6.) 
‘o return, however, to the Patagonians. 
Notwithstanding their vast size, they are 
not in the least unwieldy or awkward, but 
are said to be, on the contrary, acute and 
agile in the extreme. M. Bory de St. Vin- 
cent imagines that the feat of these 
sav: have not been anywhere described; 
but de la Girardais, who travelled in 
1766, very accurately paints them. Their 
limbs, he tells us, are large and muscular, 
their visage broad, their complexion tan- 
ned like copper, their brow heavy, their 
nose flat and expanded, their cheeks high, 
their mouth large and full of extremely 
white teeth, their hair black. This they 
sometimes wear long, sometimes cro; 
like the ancient monks. It is generall 
bound with'a fillet, in which they stick 
their arrows. 
The clothing of the Patagonians consists 
almost entirely of skins of various animals, 
erally sown together into a large cloak. 
t was doubtless a hasty and superficial 
examination of one of these ents that 
caused Pigafetta to suppose that the savage 
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who visited his ship was clothed in the 
spoils of some unknown beast, “ clumsily 
sewn together; but a beast as strange as 
that was that wore it; every way unac- 
countable; neither mule, horse, nor camel, 
but something of every one; the ears of 
the one, the tail of the second, and the 
shape and body of the last.” 

‘The skins of which this cloak is in rea- 
lity composed are those of the roebuck, 
the guanaco, the otter, the sea-wolf, and 
such like animals, amphibious or other- 
wise. The hair is turned inwards, and the 
side that is exposed to view curiously 
painted. Straight lines divide the surface 
into numerous squares or lozenges, in 
which a multitude of curious characters, 
not unlike those of the Chinese, are in- 
scribed in blue or red paint. They wear 
moreover a species of gaiter or buskin, 
made of the same materials, and accommo- 
dated at the heel with a wooden triangle, 
used asaspur. <A kilt, or pair of short 
breeches, completes the covering of their 
bodies, but the head is generally left bare. 
An exception, however, is made in favour 
of the chief, who dons a bonnet of bird- 
skins with the feathers on. This is as- 
sumed on occasions of ceremony only. 

Necklaces of curious shells are some- 
times worn as ornaments; but it is upon 

_— that they principally rely for beauti- 
. fying themselves. The colour most com- 
mon among them is white, with which and 
a little yellow they daub even their hair. 
Vermillion, however, they chiefly prize; 
and an European cannot make them a more 
welcome present than some of this pig- 
ment. Pigafetta draws a curious picture 
of one of those savages thus adorned: 
“His body,” he says, “was formidably 
painted all over, especially his face. There 
were a couple of stags drawn, one upon 
each cheek, and great red circles about his 
eyes. What hobgoblin could have a worse 
look than this? A demon's face, in a 
wizard mask, with a set of long teeth, and 
a nose of half a yard, could not have more 
power over the imagination, and give a man 
a worse shock of a sudden, than such a 
sight.” 

Sometimes these American Titans go 
armed with bows and cane arrows with 
sharp flint points; but the national weapon 
is the lasso. This is composed of a long 
cord of twisted leathern thongs or the 
gut of certain animals, at either end of 
which is a stone. One of these is smaller 
than the other, in form like a pear, and 
covered by a bladder; the other is long, 
round in the centre, and almost entirely 
concealed by the thongs which pass over it 
like anet. ‘The former is held in the hand, 
the latter whirled round the head, and then 
the whole is discharged against man or 
beast with a force and precision truly asto- 
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nishing. A blow from this weapon gené- 
rally Scum the bones, and rarely falls to 
kill. It has been known to strike a beast 
dead at the distance of four hundred paces. 

On other occasions the Patagonians 
wield clubs, or hurl stones, so that many 
travellers have, like Ulysses, barely escaped 
being brained, as they rowed along the 
shore, by showers of these dangerous mis- 
siles, dismissed from hands whose natural 
power had been increased by long exercise. 

Patagonia itself is in features different 
from the rest of the world. The soil is 
naked, and mixed with talc, nitre, and fos« 
sil shells, which substances ‘are piled into 
peaks never covered with verdure. Vast 
rocks, topped with snow, thrust themselves 
up on all sides. Everything there seems 
to be in extremes. Clear skies are almost 
immediately succeeded by vast masses of 
clouds; the air is either perfectly still, or 
disturbed by tempestuous winds; and a 
calm is the sure prelude of an approaching 
storm. In fine, whatever vegetation is 
seen in Patagonia is dwarfed and meagre. 
Nature there seems to exert herself in the 
production of nothing but men. 

M. de St. Vincent describes the savages 
who wander through these inhospitable 
regions as miserable and pacific; but the 
unanimous testimony of travellers would 
lead to a contrary opinion. Without rely- 
ing on the fabulous account of Garcilano 
de Vega (who represents these giants as 
having eyes as large as saucers, appetites 
exceeding those of fifty men, and disposi- 
tions ferocious and sanguinary), it is easy 
to collect from authentic accounts that the 
Patagonians are by no means so peaceful 
as is sup 'y some they are des- 
cribed as laying secret ambush for Euro- 
peans, killing them without mercy, and, 
when pursued, obstinately defending their 
retreat until slain to a man; by others they 
are denominated cruel and perfidious, and 
are said to be continually at war with their 
neighbours; others again relate how, after 
repeated kindnesses, they suddenly attack- 
ed them, and were with difficulty repulsed; 
in fact, there seems to be little ground for 
attributing to these savages even the ordi- 
nary timidity felt by uncivilised man when 
brought in contact with Europeans. 

Nor can they with truth be called mise- 
rable; for they are represented as “ brisk, 
jolly, and frolicsome fellows,” who come 


with dance and song to welcome strangers. ° 


On many occasions also they have shown 
the greatest civility, and even benevolence. 
For example, when M. de la Girardais’ 
boat was driven off the shore by the wind, 
a Patagonian instantly urged his horse into 
the waves, and swimming out, at length 
succeeded in reaching and bringing it 
back. On other occasions, they were 
pressing in their invitations to their visi- 
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tors to share the produce of the chase with 
them. Many similar instances are re- 
corded; but these will be sufficient to show 
that though, like other savages, they are 
fierce and hot in their passions, they are 
capable perhaps of as much good as evil, 
and probably far happier than many na- 
tions who have made the most considerable 
strides in civilisation. 

The true savage character also appears 
in their inquisitiveness concerning the cos- 
tume of Europeans, and their extreme de- 
light at obtaining any of their cast-off gar- 
ments, entirely unsuited, though they be, 
by their excessive littleness, for them. It 
was remarked, however, that they showed 
no surprise at the sound of cannon, and 
were seldom alarmed at observing the ef- 
fects of firearms. Cunning is their prin- 
cipal characteristic; they prefer receiving 
to giving; and manifest a great proneness 
to petty larceny, which seems to be the be- 
setting sin of savage nations. They have 
rarely consented to quit their country; 
and when half persuaded so to do, their 
extreme Sqerten has often induced hu- 
mane travellers to set them free. 

Nicolas del Techo attributes to them a 
custom somewhat similar to that of the an- 
cient Thracians, viz., that of weeping at the 
birth of a child. At funerals also, especi- 
ally at those of their chiefs, they are said 
to sacrifice human beings; but this is 
doubtful. When a death happens, both 
sexes abandon their white paint, and some- 
times stain themselves black. The women 
also lacerate their face and throat until 
they are covered with blood. The place of 
burial is generally a grave of stone, upon 
the cliffs, by the. sea-side, on which the 
body is deposited, with numerous darts and 
arrows, and a profusion of shells, which 
formed the treasure of the deceased. In 
these situations, Schonten relates that he 
discovered portions of skeletons of enor- 
mous size; according to Ovalle, at least 
thirty feet. A similar story is related by 
Du Maillet, in his “ Telliamed.” He as- 
sures us that, in the neighbourhood of Sa- 
lonica, a vast skeleton was found, the skull 
of which would have contained seventeen 
hundred pounds weight of corn. The 
whole body measured forty-five cubits. 
A portion of it was carried to France, but 
the skull was afterwards destroyed by a 
fall. Sir Hans Sloane, however, has proved 
that these pretended giants are, in general, 
nothing more than elephants, whales, or 
hippopotami! 

The Patagonians believe in spirits, and 
say that horrid forms and Fd are 
frequently seen among them — terrible 
phantoms, mysterious spectres, horned de- 
mons, With long shaggy hair, scattering 
fire as they went. “ But,” inquires a quaint 
old voyager, “are not the giants almost as 
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bad themselves? And is it not 
ee eee 
one another for something else? rof 


them was scared almost out of his wits with 
seeing his own face in a glass; and might 
not another face as ugly as that do the 
inewe as mag ne 

heir idea o d is exceedingly con- 
fused, but, they believe in the inal 
of the~soul. ey adore neither the sun, 
nor the moon, nor animals, but some bei 
whom they imagine to inhabit the whole 
universe. Their method of prayer is to 
mutter to themselves, whether _ be in 
presence of strangers or not. 

According to some, they are extremely 
jealous of their wives, and endeavour as 
much as possible to keep them from the 
sight of strangers. Others represent them 
as rather disposed to encourage than re- 
press familiarity. Equally contradictory 
are the accounts senperting the character 
of the women themselves, to whom is attri- 
buted, by some excessive modesty, by 
others great forwardness. But this doubt- 
less depends on the character of the indi- 
viduals. 

The female is much fairer than the male 
sex, but is clothed in much the same man- 
ner. A cloak, a pair of buskins or mocas- 
sins, and an apron, similar to that worn by 
the Hottentot women, form their whole 
wardrobe. They separate their eyebrows, 
and do not patronise either caps or bon- 
nets, 

The Patagonians feed upon flesh and 
roots. They employ themselves also in 
fishing, and catch crabs, oysters, and all 
sorts of shell fish. Their nets are fabri- 
cated in a curious manner from the gut of 
various animals; but in the construction of 
their canoes, into which a great deal. of 
whalebone enters, they are sufficiently 
awkward. Grease and oil are by them es- 
teemed as great dainties, and they consi- 
dered themselves magnificently feasted 
when a traveller gave a party of thema 
candle each for dessert. Wine, however, 
they could not be persuaded, on any ac- 
count, to taste. 

The various tribes of this nation have no 
fixed place of abode; sometimes, indeed, 
although the climate is bitterly cold, they 
do not dwell in huts, but a in the open 
air, huddled together pellmell in groups. 

On these occasions, they sometimes cover 
themselves with hay. They oy re- 
tire to sleep with the sun, ose that do 
make use of huts, construct them of skin, 
so as easily to be shifted from one station 
toanother, They are in fact always ready 
to move at a moment’s warning, doubtless 
on account of the scanty nature of the pas- 
ture afforded by their land. 

This they more especially feel, as each 
man is provided with one or two horses, 
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They use a saddle, the frame of which is 
M ~ b a —_ oe om eee, 
in ied grass. eir bit also is wooden, 
ps their bridles, like their lassoes, are 
made either of leather or gut. The horses 
are — sixteen hands high, and very 
swift of foot; but they appear small when 
bestridden by their enormous masters. 
These, however, are not the only mute 
companions of the Patagonians. They are 
likewise continually attended by a species 
of dog resembling a fox, which they call 
ouchi. 
We may here remark, that latterly a 
few Spanish words have crept into their 
language; for example, when they smoke 
they cry out buenos. They are very fond 
of tobacco, and, like the Chilians generally, 
emit the smoke through their sieutele 
They also chew the weed. 

They have made but little progress in 
the arts. Those of the toilette are perhaps 
the most advanced. With them, the prac- 
tice of physic is reduced into a very nar- 
row compass, being confined to the use of 
emetics and bleeding. Their methods of 
Epmening these operations are curious. 

‘0 procure vomiting, they thrust an arrow 
down their throats, which some have ima- 
eC to be for mere ostentation; and to 

leed, they cut the part with a sharp in- 
strument like a knife. 

They barter wrought pearls for scissars, 
knives, and other European commodities, 
which they always are very desirous to ob- 
tain. They chiefly prize those articles of 
clothing which are red; and, as we have 
before remarked, the materials for painting 
themselves in that colour would always 
prove acceptable to them. It has been 
imagined that an advantageous traffic in 
horses might be carried on with this peo- 

le. Our establishment in the Falkland 

slands may probably lead to some such 
result. 
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Piguillo Alliaga ; 
OR, THE 
MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP III 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
[FROM THE FRENCH OF M. EUGENE SCRIBE. ] 


CuaprTer XVII. 
THE DAY AFTER THE FESTIVAL. 


The next morning, nobody thought of 
early rising; and Piquillo’s sufferings were 
prolonged. He saw Aixa ata later hour 
than usual, though he had remained since 
daybreak walking beneath her windows. 
Both had noticed his illness; and such was 
the anxious care now paid him by these 
two young ladies, that people might easily 





have imagined him their brother or friend, 
rather than their servant. Piquillo soon 
saw that their kindness to him greatly ex- 
ceeded his deserts; and moved to tears, he 
reproached himself with ingratitude. The 
iron sway which his passion exercised over 
him, he would rather die than confide to 
any one; it was a secret which he was un- 
willing to confess, even to himself; and re- 
solved to conquer, or at least to conceal 
from everybody, his rash attachment, he 
made an effort to laugh and joke about the 
amusements and incidents of the previous 
evening’s entertainment, and its great suc- 
cess. Carmen had no suspicion that his 
joy was feigned; but Aixa was by far too 
intelligent an observer to be deceived; the 
extraordinary promptitude with which she 
saw and sympathised with the sufferings of 
her friend, made one almost think that 
she had experienced the same. She took 
Piquillo by the hand; and on his fixing on 
her a look of surprise and attention, said, 
in a reproachful manner, “Piquillo has 
some hidden grief which he conceals from 
his friends.” Hearing this kind inquiry, _ 
made in tender accents, the young man’s 
firmness forsook him, and he wept. 

“ What is the matter?” they simultane- 
ously exclaimed. 

‘You ask what is the matter,” he said, 
endeavouring to stay his tears; “ you, who 
by your bounty have made me unhappy; 

ou, whose friendship and noble sentiments 

ave almost made me your equal, when I 
ought to remain in the lowest possible 
rank; you, who have only taught and en- 
lightened me, to enable me to perceive m 
disgrace and misery, which, without suc! 
instruction, I should never have known.” 

At these unlooked-for reproaches, which, 
however, were but too well-merited, Car- 
men was overwhelmed with grief and asto- 
nishment. Aixa, however, said: “ Sister, 
what Piquillo has just said is but too true; 
the fault is ours, and we must make repa- 
ration; but I shall inform him now, as I 
did before, it is necessary for him to second 
our endeavours in his behalf. Yes,” added 
she, with animation, “don’t be downheart- 
ed, Piquillo; think no more of the point 
from which you started in life; think only 
of the post which you wish to attain, and 
you will succeed in reaching it; unfortu- 
nately for Spain, she is not now-a-days so 
full of men of talent as to have no room 
for you; and perhaps ps may even attain 
to the highest rank. I should say to you, 
follow the career of arms, if you were a 
nobleman; but you are not—at least I 
don’t think so, nor do you either. You 
roust pursue another path, and there is one 
which promises success.” 

If Aixa had before doubted the 
which her encouragement had worked up- 
on Piquillo—if she could but have read his 
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heart—she would have instantly perceived 
that, thanks to her, he now felt as if no 
post was too high for him to endeavour to 
attain, and no obstaele so great as to weak- 
en his confidence of success—such influ- 
ence have the words of the woman we love 
over our future destiny! 

« That’s =. ww she said, on perceiving a 
look of sparkling joy and hope in the coun- 
tenance of Piquillo, hitherto suffused with 
tears; “that’s right; leave the rest to me. 
I am now about to speak to your father, 
Carmen; he will understand our dilemma, 
and will soon assist us in it. Wait till my 
return, my friends;” and she rushed to the 
viceroy’s room, without thinking that he 
might not yet be awake. Some one, how- 
ever, had knocked before her. 

“Can Carmen have been taken ill from 
the fatigue of the previous evening?” was 
the first thought that struck the old gen- 
tleman; but the accents of a well-known 
voice which for a long time had not been 
heard by him, soon banished his fears. 

“ Be assured, master Pablo, his excel- 
leney the viceroy will not scold you for 
suddenly waking him, when he learns that 
his nephew, who has but a few hours to 
pass with his uncle, has come post haste 
to embrace him.” 

“My nephew!” exclaimed Don Juan, 
throwing himself into his arms, and by the 
light of the sun, which was admitted 
through the door, gazing at the manly 
figure and martial look of the young man. 
“ Ah!” said he, joyfully, “ you are no longer 
the handsome young page that you appear- 
ed five years ago. But you look much 
nobler; whence do you come thus accou- 
tred?” 

“ From the army in the Netherlands.” 

“T see,” said the old man, looking with 
pride at a slight scar on his bronzed face. 

“And the captain of the queen’s regi- 
ment is now promoted to the rank of colo- 
nel,” joyfully added the young man. “ Yes, 
uncle, notwithstanding the determined ha- 
tred of the Duke de Uzeda, son of the prime 
minister, and in spite of the ill-will which 
his father bore towards me, an unknown 

atron has always caused my services to 


acknowled and has procured my 
promotion. ave you any notion who 
this can be?” 


“No; by St. Jago, it is justice, and no- 
thing else, which has occasioned your ad- 
vancement; and since I now see you again, 
allis. well. I have but one thing to regret 
that you did not arrive last evening in 
time for our ball; you would have there 
seen my daughter Carmen, your cousin, 
who looked admirably well; you would 
have danced with her, you could not have 
recognised her, I am sure, she looked so 
heautiful, yesterday especially. Only ima- 
gine,” and he was about to describe the 

NO. 1339. 
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dress in which his daughter a ; 
when he suddenly changed the su not 
because he had done with it, but another 
thought struck him, for joy makes 

great tattlers. “Culonel,” he exclaimed, 
“our affairs in the Netherlands are be- 
coming more prosperous.” 

“No, uncle,” sorrowfully replied the 
young man; “ you know the time when the 
Spanish armies triumphed in a good cause. 
We have been defeated; but after many 
reverses, the campaign has been favourably 
ended by the taking of Ostend. My gene- 
ral, whose confidence I have roger 
acquire, entrusted me to carry to id 
the despatches which contain the news of 
these events; but notwithstanding our vic- 
tory, we are not yet masters of the sea, and 
I have been obliged to travel through 
France, and to cross the Pyrenees; and 
this is what brought me to Pampeluna, my 
dear uncle, to breakfast with you.” 

“Welcome; but you will remain to-day 
with us?” 

“Only a few hours, when I must set out 
to fulfil the mission with which I am 
charged.” 

“What a pity!” exclaimed d’Aguilar; 
“you will scarce have time to see my 
daughter.” 

“ By St. Jago, I will always find time to 
admire her, to embrace her, and to assure 
her that when absent I never forget. her.” 

“ Good)” said the old man, clapping his 
hands with joy; and then he added, laugh- 
ing, “It is now high time that you should 
have arrived; you would not have thought 
that Roderic Vasquez, son of the former 
secretary of state, has proposed for her; 
and yesterday, at ‘our ball, the nephew of 
Balthazar de Zuniga never took his eyes 
off her all the evening. I tell you this, be- 
cause it gives me pleasure, as it will you; 
but my only wish, the last hope that I shall 
have before I die, you know already. Louk 
you, Ferdinand,” he added, taking him by 
the hand; “I feel a presentiment in my 
mind which I cannot conquer; I am happy 
to see you here, because I know not how 
long I may be spared to enjoy this happi- 
ness. I feel my end is fast approaching; 
but God’s will be done,” he said, raising his 
eyes upwards. “TI shall fearlessly depart, 
since I leave my daughter to you as her in- 
tended husband; and if I give her to you, 
itis not because you are rich, handsome, 
and brave, but because there is here,” and 
he placed his hand on his nephew’s heart, 
“a treasure of honour and honesty, with 
which I am well acquainted. Ferdi 
you are a man of your word, and I sh 
feel satisfied of the prey of my daugh- 
ter, if you promise to make her happy.’ 

“ Uncle, I swear to do so,” exclaimed the 
young man; “and if I were to break my 
word——” 
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The door opened, and Ferdinand became 
rivetted to the spot at the appearance of 
Aixa, She never looked prettier than as 
she then appeared, en negligé, in her mor- 
ning dress, Sheran into the room in high 
spirits, animated by the desire of doing a 

ood action. She thought at that early 
our to have found d’Aguilar alone; and 
on perceiving a stranger, a young officer, 
she fixed her dark eyes on the ground, and 
her cheeks were suffused with blushes. 
Ferdinand, who was prevented from finish- 
ing the sentence he had begun by her ap- 
pearance, was now still less able to con- 
clude it; confounded and abashed, he stood 
in mute astonishment and admiration; and 
his evident embarrassment gave confidence 
to the young girl, who ventured to lift up 
her eyes. The handsome cavalry officer 
whom she saw before her had none of the 
silly affectation which had appeared so ri- 
diculous to her in the young noblemen 
whom she met on the previous evening. 
His tall and noble figure, his bronzed fore- 
head marked by the scar received on the 
field of battle, his charming moustaches, 
and especially the sword on which he then 
leaned, offered a powerful contrast to the 
mean and abject appearance of poor Pi- 
uillo, always so timid and bashful in his 
eportment. 

“ My nephew, Don Ferdinand d’Albay- 
da,” said d’Aguilar, gaily, on introducing 
him to her. 

Aixa was startled on hearing this name 
oy which appeared to revive in 

er mind some remembrance of the past 
with which it was associated; and she fix- 
ed her eyes on the young man with a feel- 
ing of curiosity which she then for the first 
time experienced. 

“This is my adopted child,” said the 
viceroy to Ferdinand, pointing to Aixa; 
“some of these days we will relate her 
history, if Iam permitted to do so; mean- 
time, I inform you that she is my second 
daughter, Carmen’s sister, and I perceive 
you do not think her ugly.” 

“Charming,” muttered Ferdinand, in a 
whisper, whilst bowing respectfully. 

“Well, so much the better,” gaily ex- 
claimed the old man, “so much the better, 
for,” added he, in an under tone, “ Carmen 
is much prettier; you shall see—twice as 
pretty.” 

The father only said what he was con- 
vinced in his mind was true. 

“Well, child,” continued he, gaily ad- 
dressing himself to Aixa, “ what were you 
going tosay tome? Don’tletm y nephew's 
presence prevent you saying all you have 
to tell me; we are only a family circle; and 
as he has but a few hours to devote to us, 
I do not wish to leave his presence, even 
for an instant.” 

“You are quite right,” said Aixa, with a 
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smile; and she explained: to him,-in a few 
words, Piquillo’s disconsolate situation, 
who was now unfortunate enough to be 
aware that he was become a person of 
great merit, and ought to be treated as 
such. 

“You are in the right; what can Ido 
for him?” 

“Promote him at first to a situation 
which will give him importance in the eyes 
of the rest of your household; take him 
from his present post, and appoint him to 
be your secretary.” 

“Tt is your wish, and it shall be at once 
accomplished.” . 

“You have now done all that is requisite 
to raise his position in society; as to hi 
fortune,” she said, in evident embarrass- 
ment, and lowering her voice, “I wish, if 
you would suffer me, without his being 
aware of it, to contribute to its improve- 
ment also, for you know, monseigneur, 
there are a thousand foolish extravagan- 
ces in which I lay out my money, without 
its serving to effect any earthly good.” 

“Very well,” said @ Aguilar, who ap- 
peared to comprehend her meaning. “I do 
not wish at present to Sener you of this 

leasure; we will by and bye see what can 
e done for your protégé.” 

“Command my services,” said Ferdi- 
nand, with animation, advancing to her; 
“all my interest, and that of my friends 
at Madrid, shall be employed in favour of 
anybody in whom you,. Bs or this young 
lady,” he added, looking at Aixa, “take 
an interest.” 

“Thank you, Signor Ferdinand,” she 
joyfully responded; “you are a worthy 
descendant of the family from which you 
have sprung. Carmen’s cousin is as good 
and generous as she is herself, and we have 
peor secured a powerful patron for Pi- 
quillo.” 

The viceroy had already sent for his 
former page, who now arrived, and to whom 
they were not long in announcing the 
pleasing intelligence. 

“ You are my secretary,” he said; “ you 
shall have two hundred ducats a year 
salary, and moreover a year’s advance, as @ 
gratuity.” 

In saying these last words, he smilingly 
looked at Aixa, who gave an approving 
nod of assent. 

* And hope, sir,” said Ferdinand, “ with 
my relative’s influence, who is president of 
the council of Castile, soon to be enabled 
to procure you an appointment, which, 
from what I have been informed of your 
abilities, will be creditably filled.” 

Aixa and Piquillo exchanged looks of 
joy and gratitude. 

“Capitally managed,” said d’Aguilar, 
impatiently; “ but my daughter must be up 
and dressed by this time. We are longing 
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to see and embrace her, Ferdinand, are we 
not? and afterwards we will all four have 
a family breakfast.” The old gentleman 
took the young man’s arm, leant compla- 
cently upon it, and left the room, followed 
by Aixa. 

Piquillo, when alone, felt quite giddy at 
his excessive good fortune. “I shall not 
be the only one to profit by it,” exclaimed 
he, for he just then recollected the beggar 
woman he had seen the preceding evening, 
and hastened at once to Fig-tree Street. 
The house of the Jew Solomon had a dirty, 
black, and sombre appearance. He in- 
quired for Alliaga. 

“ She lives here,” was the answer. 

“Tn which story?” 

“In the garret.” 


CuHarter XVIII. 
THE GARRET. 


Piquillo was quite out of breath by the 
time he reached the top of the staircase. 
Some indistinct cries which he heard when 
he had got to the third or fourth story, and 
which*appeared to proceed from the attics, 
occasioned him to quicken his pace; the 
noise increased as he got higher up. At 
last, having come to a loft at the top of the 
house, he had no difficulty in finding the 
old woman’s room, as it was the only one; 
and-the door being open, it was as easil 
entered. The first objects that caught his 
eye were three men, dressed in black 
cloaks; their long swords, the feather in 
their caps, and, still more, their severe and 
merciless countenances, proclaimed them 
unmistakeably to be alguazils on duty, 

“You shall not drag away my child 
from me,” cried the old woman who had 
accosted Piquillo on the previous evening. 
With her grey hairs falling in confusion 
over her shoulders, and with glaring eyes, 
she raised one hand in the attitude of pray- 
er, while she brandished in the other a 
poker she snatched from the grate, and 
with which she threatened her assailants. 
Behind her, a woman having still traces 
remaining of former beauty, had just sprung 
up from a miserable straw pallet; her 
bronzed shoulders were only partially con- 
cealed by her long dark tresses. Covered 
with a ragged woollen cloak, she threw 
herself on her knees, to beg for mercy of 
the alguazils, one of whom had already ad- 
vanced, and seized her by the hand. On 
pe this, the old woman, uttering a 

readful cry, like that of a lioness when 
her cubs are about to be taken from her, 
lifted the formidable poker, and was about 
to break the head of the alguazil, when 
Piquillo made his appearance at the door. 
The alguazils stood still, the poker remain- 
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ed uplifted, the combat ceased, a truce ap- 
peared tacitly to be agreed upon by all 
ties. 

“ What is the meaning of all this, gentle- 
men?” coolly inquired Piquillo; “why 
treat these poor women in such a cruel 
manner?” 

“Because she owes six ducats to Signor 
Diaz, corregidor of Pampeluna, landlord of 
this house.’ 

It will be recollected that our old friend 
Josué Calzado had sometime since gone 
out of office here, on account of the conspi- 
cuous part he had played in the revolt re- 
lative to the Fueros. The Duke de Lerma 
had on the very same gr age 
him to the post of mayor of Toledo, and 
Signor Pedro Diaz had become his succes- 
sor, on the recommendation of the Duke 
de Uzeda, son of the prime minister. 

“ Yes, squire,” exclaimed the old woman; 
“Pedro Diaz, the corregidor, is the cause 
of all this. Being unable to pay him, we 
consented to dispose of what remained of 
the wreck of our large property, which my 
daughter was unwilling to part with.” 

«“ Never, never,” exclaimed the latter, in 
accents of despair; “I have sworn it.” It 
consisted of her guitar and looking-glass, 
which she had managed _ hitherto to keep 
throughout all her troubles. 

“I¢ was I, her mother,” added the 
woman, with a volubility which it was dif- 
ficult to restrain; “ it was I who, unknown 
to her, had resolved to sell it, to procure 
bread for us, and to pay our rent. Don’t 
you see Pedro Diaz has some design in all 
this, notwithstanding he is sixty years old, 
the old wretch?” 

“Signora Urraca,” said the alguazil, 
“pay more respect to his lordship the 
mayor.” 

“T scorn the corregidor, and all the 
mayors in Spain,” exclaimed the woman, 
in a state of excitement; “we have seen 
and entertained princes, dukes, and noble- 
men, whose deportment was very different 
from this petty Jack-in- office of yours, who 
is supposed to administer justice, but who 
ought properly to deal it out first to him- 
self. Yes, squire,” she added, addressing 
Piquillo, “he dared to insinuate, seeing we 
were about to escape from his clutches, 
that the jewels were too fine and valuable 
to belong to us; and that if we possessed 
them, we must ”” Her daughter shriek- 
ed with indignation, and was about to leap 
from the pallet on which she had thrown 
herself. 

“ Hush, hush, Alliaga,” said her mother, 
adjusting the rags which covered her; 
“this young squire does not ae any- 
thing of the sort any more than the corre- 
gidor, who only wishes to imprison us in 
order that we may remain in his power as 
long as he pleases. 

Q2 
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“Can that be the fact?” exclaimed Pi- 
quillo. 

“Such are our orders,” said the chief 
alguazil. 

“ And during that period,” continued the 
old woman, “ these officers,*to pay the ex- 
penses of the proceedings, wish to seize 
our valuable relics—my daughter’s guitar 
and looking-glass; but they won’t get 
them—they are too well concealed by me.” 

“ We will soon see that,” said the algua- 
zil; “‘meanwhile, squire, don’t obstruct us 
in the execution of our duty.” 

“You must allow me, at all events,” said 
Piquillo, in a firm tone, “to puta stop to 
your proceedings until I have reported the 
matter to his excellency Don Juan d’Agui- 
lar, viceroy of Navarre, one of whose se- 
cretaries I have the honour to be.” At 
the mention of this revered name, the three 
alguazils rapidly retreated, with an in- 
stinctive movement of alarm. “ But as it 
is requisite first of all to pay Pedro Diaz 
his rent, here are the six ducats due to 
him, and one to pay the expenses. As to 
the rest, I will be bal for these women. 
I wish to hear their statement; I will then 
make my report to the viceroy, in the pre- 
sence of the mayor, if he is willing to ap- 
pear; you can give him notice.” 

The alguazils first took up their money, 
then made him a respectful bow, and fur 
some time, whilst they descended the 
staircase, exclamations of joy and surprise 
were heard, whose echoes reached even to 
the garret. 

This was Piquillo’s first debut in the 
character of a patron to anybody; hitherto, 
he had only been the protégé. It was the 
first time in his life that he had become 
conscious of the power he possessed, and 
which he had just exercised. Scarcely 
half an hour after his instalment into of- 
fice, he was fortunate enough to be enabled 
to do good—to defend the oppressed; a 
happiness which is not reserved for many 
functionaries, even during the whole period 
of their career. Meantime, Signora Urraca 
having carefully fastened the door, and 
offered Piquillo the only unbroken chair 
that the garret afforded, sat at the foot of 
her daughter's bed, saying, “ Since this 
noble youth is willing to become our pro- 
tector, disclose to him, my child, the full 
particulars of our history. Inform him of 
the wealth and illustrious rank we once 
possessed.” 

Piquillo was puzzled to make out who 
the persons were he had called upon. The 
words rank and wealth contrasted singu- 
larly with the abject appearance of every- 
thing with which he was surrounded. The 
noble bearing of one of these women power- 
fully enlisted his sympathies for her dis- 
tresses; while the vulgar look and man- 
ners of the other occasioned in him an in- 
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vincible disgust. The first retained traces 
of former beauty; a casual observer of her 
regular features, white teeth, dark eyes, 
and the engaging smile which played upon 
her lips, would take her to be but twenty- 
five years old; but when one examined 
more attentively her pallid looks, her 
pinched and care -worn cheeks, and especi- 
ally one or two wrinkles which appeared 
on her forehead, he would be driven to the 
conclusion that she was either eight or ten 
years older, or that grief had effectually 
supplied the ravages of time on her counte- 
nance. She rose with difficulty from the 
single mattrass which formed her couch, 
and leaning on one arm, she began ina 
slow feeble tone of voice her narrative, 
which was every instant interrupted by the 
comments and lamentations of her mother, 
whose garrulity appeared absolutely ne- 
cessary to her existence, and whose loqua- 
city was the least of her faults. 

“‘ My father, Aben Alliaga, was one of 
the Moors who fought in the Alpujarras 
against the tyranny of Philip II. During 
the progress of that war, my mother in- 
forms me I was born among these moun- 
tains.” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed Urraca; “I car- 
ried my child, as we followed the army, 
which, although for a time successful 
against the Marquis de Mondejar, was 
finally wiaaolian tea Don John of Austria, 
I fancy I see now his soldiers, who gave no 
quarter, and who forced us to hide our- 
selves amidst inaccessible rocks. My hus- 
band Alliaga was killed whilst bravely 
fighting in the mountains, to gain time for 
our escape. I fled first to Grenada, and 
thence to Seville, where I have given my 
child the best education I was able.” 

“That is,” exclaimed her daughter, “none 
at all. When I was five or six years old, I 
went out with my mother to beg in the 
streets, returning home with whatever 
happened to be given to us; and when no 
alms were bestowed, going without food.” 

“Ah,” said Piquillo, “I have known 
what it was to be in such a situation.” 

“Twas then without any sort of education, 
and was equally ignorant of religion, my 
mother never exactly knowing whether to 
call herself a Moor, a Jew, o¢ a Christian.” 

“That was no fault of mine.” 

“T do not intend to reproach you with 
it, mother; but then, for want of anything 
better, I worshipped after my own fashion. 
I thought of my father, the soldier who 
had lost his life in our defence. I prayed to 
him to counsel me, seldom when prospe- 
rous, but often in adverse circumstances, 
and for a long time past I have him always 
in my thoughts.” 

Piquillo’s feelings were excited, and he 
drew his chair nearer to the bed of the 
poor woman. 
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“ At the of ten, it appears I was 
reckoned beautiful,” al 

“Lovely!” exclaimed the mother, with 
pride. ‘“ Miserable as we were, squire, the 
travellers stopped in the streets to look at 
her; her beauty was admired, in spite of 
her ragged garments.” 

“ One day, being cold and hungry, I be- 
gan to sing, to wile away the time; and I 
then discovered that I had a good voice.” 

“ A charming voice,” cried the mother; 
“ charming!” 

“This was another method of getting a 
living, and thenceforth reals were showered 
upon us. I walked every evening from the 
Giralda through Seville. Are you ac- 
quainted with that town, sir?” 

“No,” answered Piquillo. 

*“ Ah, it isa beautiful town;” and she 
then added, with a feeling of pride which 
seemed singular in a person in her situa- 
tion, “it is built by the Moors our an- 
cestors. There assembled round me each 
evening a large crowd; and when I made 
a collection with my tambourine, I bowed 
to those who threw money to me. One 
day, amidst a crowded andience in the open 
air, was Signor Esteban Andreneo, musical 
director at the grand theatre. He thought 
that the Giralda (for so I was called at 
Seville) was destined to a different species 
of celebrity, and brought away my mother 
and myself.” 

“ Of course I was not going to be parted 
from my child.” 

“In two or three years he taught me 
music and dancing, and gave me lessons in 
acting with an unwearied attention and 
kindness, which for a long time I thought 
disinterested. At last I made my debut.” 

“T fancy myself there now,” exclaimed 
her mother, in a state of excitement. 
“When my daughter appeared, I was near- 
ly overcome; I was unable to utter a word 
or to make a single note be heard.” 

“ Fortunately,” said Piquillo, “it was 
not you made your debut.” 

“Tt was her, my daughter, the child 
whom I had nursed, and who in that mo- 
ment repaid me for all my care and solici- 
tude. What triumphant success attended 
her! 1 thought the theatre would have 
fallen down from the thunder of their ap- 
plause.” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Alliaga. “I was 
bewildered, intoxicated with success.” 

“How could a poor young girl fail to be 
overcume by such a reception?—by such 
overwhelming applause? It was enough to 
drive her out of Aer senses. And that very 
same evening,” proudly added the mother, 
“all the earls, dukes, and people of the 
highest rank in the town, together with the 
manager of the theatre, came to my box, 
to load me with their congratulations, 
They were all doing homage to me; and 


from that moment the Giralda had a mag- 
nificent engagement—three thousand du- 
cats a year. I did not quit her for a single 
moment. Only think, squire, a superbly 
furnished house, a femme de ana a 
young negro page to conduct us to the 
theatre, and a magnificent table, at which 
I presided.” 

“ Then,” continued the Giralda, “ Signor 
Esteban Andreneo, the chief musician, who 
was the architect of my fortune, wanted to 
claim the reward. My gratitude towards 
him did not extend so far, and I repulsed 
his offers with indignation.” 

‘“*A great mistake,” chimed in the mo- 
ther, with a very serious air. “Ofaman 
devotedly attached, and who might have 
been essentially serviceable to her, by giving 
her the best parts to perform, she made a 
mortal enemy. This is a common fault 
with theatrical people; but young girls are 
so capricious and opinionated, they will 
not listen to their mothers, notwithstanding 
their knowledge and experience;” and Sig- 
gora Urraca sighed deeply, adding, how- 
ever, in a more indulgent tone, “ After all, 
squire, you must not be too hard upon her, 
she was so very young, only fourteen years 
old.” 

Piquillo, astonished, could scarcely com- 
prehend what he had heard; accustomed 
to hear the pure and virtuous sentiments 
of Aixa and Carmen, the picture of the 
manners and customs which Signora Ur- 
raca had just disclosed to him appeared so 
extraordinary, that he looked up to see 
whether she was really in earnest in what 
she said. This excellent sample of @ mo- 
ther spoke in perfect simplicity, for the 
mothers of actresses form a distinct class 
of persons, and but a sorry notion of ma- 
ternal duty prevails among them. They 
have a peculiar method of showing their 
devoted attachment to their daughters, the 
development of which Piquillo had listened 
to with painful interest, such as a traveller 
would take on quitting a fine and flourish- 
ing country with which he was intimatel 
acquainted, at the sight of a barren, wild, 
a frightful region which was quite new 
to him. 

“ All the mischief might yet be reme- 
died,” added the virtuous mother, drying 
her eyes, “ if it were not for her first hope- 
less folly—a love affair. I have suffered 
enough on that account; I have wept day 
and night to see my daughter rush to her 
ruin.” 

“You were willing to prevent it,” ex- 
claimed Piquillo, henge. Sa share of. his 
sympathy to the poor mother. 

“Yes, squire, yes; I call heaven to wit- 
ness,” she exclaimed, in a severe tone, “I 
told her so twenty times. All your future 
prospects at a theatre depend on the choice 
you make for your first lover—on that de- 
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pends the opinion formed of you; and if 
you but knew who was the object of her 
choice!” 

“T loved him,” — the Giralda, her 
eyes sparkling, as she recalled his image 
to her recollection, while her pale cheeks 
were momentarily suffused with blushes; 
“yes, I loved him; he was my first and 
only love; he was descended from ancestors 
of my own race.” 

“Yes, truly,” said her mother, with a 
sigh; “a Moor; rich, it is true, but of 
what use was that?—she would not accept 
any present from him, not any, except this 
guitar, to the tune of which she accompanied 
her Arab songs, and the looking-glass in 
which he so much admired her; and what, 
squire, you would scarcely believe,” added 
the mother, indignantly, “he actually 
wanted to induce her to quit the stage!” 

“Yes,” exclaimed with sadness the Gi- 
ralda, “I should perhaps have done better 
to have listened to him; but once having 
tasted the unrivalled gratifications which 
theatrical success gives rise to, from the 
startling sensation we produce, from the 
triumph of keeping in breathless attention 
a whole audience, and of being the cause of 
rapturous applause, when one at last re- 
covers and advances, in the midst of the 
clapping of hands, and the sparkling lights 
of the chandeliers, to collect the chaplets 
of flowers showered down on the stage, 

you can never forget such sensations; they 

ecome necessary to your existence; you 
become intoxicated; you must either con- 
tinue such a life, or you would die.” And 
the Giralda looked almost beautiful, as her 
powerful but well-modulated voice rose 
with the subject on which she had dilated; 
her noble, energetic gestures were percep- 
tible, even through her tattered woollen 
garments; and her fiery eyes sparkled with 
their wonted brilliancy. Suddenly she 
paused, looked at the naked walls of her 
garret, and the pallet on which she was 
stretched; then, unable to bear the con- 
trast between her present and former con- 
dition, she covered her face with her hands, 
and began to weep. 


Cuarrer XIX. 
THE GARRET (continued ). 


On seeing her daughter cry, the old wo- 
man was quite overcome, and began to sigh 
audibly: mothers of actresses are very 
prone to make these displays of feeling. 

“ Yes, my child, we had attained an en- 
viable rank, and had you always followed 
my advice, we should now be very differ- 
ently situated,” 

“ Ah! it is not the loss of my former 
wealth that I regret, but that of my talent, 
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beauty, and youth. Would to Heaven 
they were but restored to me—how much 
better use should I make of them!” 

“ You would then follow my advice, and 
have more forethought for the future.” 

But her daughter, without listening to 
her, exclaimed with warmth, “ I should 
not waste my precious time in rash amours, 
useless intrigues, and petty green-room 
contests.” 

“ When one is attacked, however,” said 
the mother, “ it is very necessary to stand 
up in one’s own defence, and had I not 
been present, only imagine! While tho 
Giralda was uttering these fine sentiments, 
there arrived at Seville a new débutante, the 
little Lazarilla. Have you heard of her?” 

“ No,” gravely replied Piquillo. 

“ There really was nothing in her act- 
ing,” exclaimed the old woman, with in- 
creasing garrulity; “an impudent, dumpy 
creature, that was all! Not the least par- 
ticle of talent in her! And it was she 
whom they wished to pass off as a person 
of first-rate genius! All this, you under- 
stand, was done out of spite to us; they 
envied us because we were younger, pret- 
tier, and in the highest favour with the au- 
dience, that is, the really respectable por- 
tion of the audience. rf was the musical 
director, Esteban Andreneo himself, who 
had got up this opposition, to be revenged 
upon us for our refusal to accede to his 
wishes. She was to come out in a new 
part, in a splendid character, in which there 
was to be both dancing and singing, three 
or four different dresses, not to reckon the 
number of words to be spoken — in short, 
squire, one of those parts that take so well, 
that they at once place the performer at 
the head of her profession, and which they 
who know their own interests would give 
all they possessed to obtain. Well, this 
character, for which the whole of the ac- 
tresses contended, would have been given 
to Lazarilla if we had not enlisted on our 
side a celebrated, nobleman of the house- 
hold of the king, then director of the 
theatre.” 

“ Oh!” cried Giralda, clenching her 
hands with rage, “I shall always reproach 
myself for that act.” 

“ You are wrong, my dear, it was only 
done in legitimate self-defence; they plot- 
ted against us, and we, in our turn, endea- 
voured to frustrate their machinations; 
not to mention that it was through that we 
obtained our influence, and in green-room 
matters influence carries everything. I 
knew many who had young, amiable, and 
rich lovers, and yet courted the director in 
the bargain, for no other reason than that 
of holding despotic sway over the theatri- 
cal corps. 

“ Enough, enough! do not rake up the 
history of those days,” impatiently ex- 











claimed the Giralda, who was evidently 
pained at te the details which her 
mother took suc’ pleasure in narrating; 
and turning to Piquillo, she said, “ I need 
hardly inform you how intoxicated I be- 
came with success, and in what.a mania 
the four successive years were passed, 
rushing from one triumph to another, sur- 
rounded with admirers, loaded with riches, 
and overwhelmed with flattery. Every- 
thing appeared to succeed and to prosper 
up to the day when I, who was possessed 
of talent, took it into my head to become 
ambitious also. I do not accuse you, mo- 
ther,” said she to the old woman, who, by 
her gestures, appeared to be hurt at her 
remarks, “ but—” and she stopped, and 
raised her eyes to heaven, 

“ What is the matter?” said Piquillo, 
observing her pale and quivering lips. 

“Don’t fret so,” said Urraca, “ our in- 
tentions were good; we did all for the best. 
Heaven will pardon you, for you have al- 
ways proved to your mother a dutiful 
child; in riches or in poverty, you never 
forsook her.” 

“ And my child!” screamed the Giralda. 
“ If God asks what I have done with him, 
what can I answer? what will you answer, 
mother, for I entrusted him to you?” 

“ Silence!” said her mother, placing her 
hand on her mouth. 

Ne No, I will not be silent! I have pro- 
mised to disclose all that will be my punish- 
ment.” And turning to Piquillo, she added, 
“ She who was a good daughter became a 
bad mother. In order to give me some- 
body to pardon and comfort me,” she said, 
glancing at her mother, “ heaven gave me 
the blessing of a son. I had not openly 
owned him as my child, but at Seville and 
Toledo he was always with me. I watched 
him morning and evening, and until he was 
five years old he never left my side; but 
one day—” Here the Giralda’s grief 
choked her utterance, and her mother, has- 
tily taking | the thread of the narrative, 
exclaimed, “I will tell you all, and you 
shall judge for yourself. Being summoned 
to appear at the theatre of Madrid on ac- 
count of the celebrity we had acquired in 
the provinces, Don Alvar, a young man of 
noble and illustrious birth, of the family of 
the princes d'Eboli (his passion increased 
from the opposition he met to his advances 
from my daughter), formed a lawful and 
ardent attachment to her. Yes, sir, he 
wished to marry her; this was natural 
enough. Since our arrival at Madrid, 
notwithstanding her brilliant success and 
the celebrity of her talents and beauty, not 
a word was uttered against her character; 
on the contrary, the most brilliant offers 
had been repulsed by her, and her good 
character was everywhere fckknibwiedged. 
But this only contributed to raise up ene- 
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mies against her at the theatre, yet, thanks 
to this marriage, I have been enabled to 
defy them ” continued the mother, 
whose volubility it was now impossible to 
restrain; “ and guess what was my joy, 
signor, at finding so suitable a match for 
my daughter! to have allied ourselves to 
princely family, to see the Giralda a du- 
chess, and I who address you to become 
the mother-in-law of a prince d’Eboli! It 
was so remarkable—such a dazzling, im- 
probable event! And yet I swore that it 
should be brought about. Don Alvar, who 
had rejected the advice of his friends and 
the prayers and entreaties of his family, 
determined to brave all opposition. No- 
thing could have hindered him from his 
purpose. but an event which even now 
makes me shudder again; it was the dis- 
covery of the child, about whom the Eboli 
family entertained their suspicions, though 
he passed as my daughter's nephew, but 
that said nothing, for amongst theatrical 
pees and priests they are all nephews, 

oreover, the family were already in re- 
ceipt of anonymous letters which I feel 
confident must have been sent by the La- 
zarilla; all other accusations against her 
might be denied, but if she were once 
proved to be the mother of this child, all 
my fondly-cherished dreams of an illus- 
trious alliance for our house would be dis- 

elled, the match would be sure to be 
broken off. My decision was soon taken. 
I quitted Madrid, carrying the child with 
me. This was done with my daughter’s 
sanction, but without her knowledge, 
When I had gone a very great distance on 
the road, I left the child at the gate of a 
convent.” 

“ Ah! that was the sinful act we com- 
mitted,” exclaimed the Giralda. 

“ It was my act,” said the mother, 
“ mine alone. I did it to insure your fu- 
ture happiness, and a peaceful and wealth, 
establishment. And I said, * After all, 
what harm is there in consigning the child 
to the care of a religious establishment, 
where he will be taken care of, and will 
receive a much better education than I can 
give him?’ Could I foresee that after a 
year spent in a struggle against the wishes 
of his family, at the very moment when 
the latter, weary of the contest, were on 
the point of giving their consent to the 
marriage, Don Alvar was about to engage 
in a quarrel with another rival admirer of 
the Giralda’s, @ young officer of the Wal- 
loon.Guards, who came every evening to 
admire her at the theatre? nowhere else, 
squire, I will be upon m oath.” 

“ Well, proceed,” said Piquillo. 

“ Well, then, this Don Alvar, this love- 
sick swain, this madman, suffered himself 
to be killed. The blow from the sabre 
proved but too fatal to us. It left my 
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daughter, the Princess d’Eboli that was to 
be, a widow, before her marriage had 
taken place, and all our house, the house 
of Alliaga, disinherited of its expected 
wealth. I then at once confessed to m 
daughter what I had done with her child, 
whom I requested the monks of the con- 
vent to whom I iiad entrusted him to re- 
store to me.” 

“ He had left,” said the Giralda. 

“ And where were we to seek, where 
were we likely to find him? And now 
every day she accuses herself of this,” 
said the mother, “while Ionly am toblume.” 

“‘ No, mother, no, I ought never to have 
consented to be separated from him; my 
greatest crime is not the birth, but the de- 
sertion, and perhaps the death, of my child! 
Since that moment nothing has succeeded 
with me; all the world seem to turn their 
backs upon me; I feel no longer any con- 
solation in prayer, for since I have aban- 
doned my child, I dare not address my 
supplications to the father of my child!” 

“You hear her, squire, there is no driv- 
ing away from her the notion that she is 
under his malediction.” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed the Giralda, “ it 
is his curse that has destroyed my beauty 
and talent; through it, my riches, foolishly 
squandered, have never returned; through 
it, nothing is left for me but shame, mi- 
sery, and remorse. This is the pass to 
which I have arrived. Having come to 
this town, I was in hopes to obtain a thea- 
trical engagement; this was our last re- 
source, Unfortunately, I, who wished to 
remain unknown to everybody, attracted 
the attention of Pedro Diaz, the corregi- 
dor, on whom we are dependent; he pre- 
vented my making my debut at the theatre, 
and now that I am so deeply steeped in 
misery and that the fever which is making 
such ravages on my frame has exhausted 
all my resources, he accuses us of having 
stolen the only remaining tokens left us of 
the past — the last wreck of our former 
fortunes. I have told you, squire, how I 
first acquired them, and when you have 
seen them you will perceive I have told you 
the truth. Give them to me, mother— 
where have you concealed them?” 

“ Not in this place,” replied Urraca; 
* I have entrusted them to a neighbour 
who occupies an apartment a story lower 
down. I will go and fetch them, and will 
soon return.” 

She left, and Piquillo felt quite relieved 
by her absence—he could not bear the ap- 
pearance of this woman; her very look 
‘was enough to stifle any rising feeling of 
pity that he might have entertained. Alone 
with Alliaga, he rose, took her by the 
hand, gnd said, “ Be of good cheer; you 
have nothing to fear from the corregidor, I 
give you my word for that. But I should 
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have done little for you if I limited my ser- 
vices to that. If I understand your feel- 
ings rightly, your greatest affliction is the 
recollection of the past?” 

* Yes, remorse, and the absence of my 
son.’ 

“ Well, suppose now, through my in- 
fluence with the viceroy, I were to obtain 
some information about him?” 

he poor woman's eyes sparkled with 
joy as she stretched forth ber hand to Pi- 
quillo, which a sudden thought made her 
instantly withdraw. 

“ It is impossible to accomplish this,” 
she said, with a disconsolate look; “ how 
can it be brought about?” 

“ T don’t know, and it is therefore I wish 
to consult you.” 

“ It is now so long ago,” she replied; 
“ more than twelve years.” 

“ That indeed renders the task more 
difficult. But in what part of Spain, in 
what town, was the convent where the 
child was left situated? It is necessary 
for me to be informed of this.” 

“You ask me in what town?” said the 
Giralda; “ in a town which is destined al- 
ways to bring misfortune upon me. No! 
I am wrong, since I have found in it so ge- 
nerous a protector as yourself.” 

“In this town?” said Piquillo. 

“Yes, in Pampeluna; for my mother 
wished at first to proceed as far as France, 
to entrust my child to some shepherds of 
the Pyrenees. She told meso, at least; but 
as ill-luck would have it, she changed her 
intention, and remained here.” 

“ And in what convent did she leave the 
child?” 

“In the Franciscan convent.” 

“ Ah!” said Piquillo. “ Do not the 
monks who wear long white robes belong 
to it?” 

“ T have often met them so dressed.” 

Piquillo started, and added, “ At the 
entrance of the convent is there not a gar- 
den on the right hand side, with a large 
cherry-tree growing in it?” 

“ T don’t know—why do you ask?” 

Piquillo replied, with animation, “ I am 
sure there was formerly a large cherry- 
tree there.” 

“ Possibly there was, But how very 
ene you are, squire!” and perceiving that 

e was on the point of falling, she sup- 
orted him, exclaiming with terror, “ Your 
mee are quite cold!” 


CHarter XX. 
THE FAMILY. 
At this instant Signora Urraca returned, 
and shut the door. She had in her hand 


a guitar and a + which she placed on 
her daughter’s bed. 
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“Here they are. This property may 
well be conaldieced ours, and to tehoag to 


“ Yes,” said the Giralda, viewing them 
with an air of sadness; “ here is all that is 
left for the poor actress—her guitar, to re- 
mind her of her former talent, and her 
looking-glass to revive her recollection of 
her former beauty.” She looked at the 
glass, and then turned away, uttering a cry 
of terror. “ Ah, I ought never again to 
look at it; I can no longer see reflected 
my countenance such as it was —_ 
and I dare not contemplate my present a 
tered appearance.” With averted head 
she threw back the looking-glass on the 
bed, recollecting at the moment the des- 
pair of Lais, who, whilst dedicating her 
looking-glass to Venus, exclaimed with 
grief, “IT devote you to Venus, ever beau- 
tiful.” 

During these proceedings, Piquillo, stand- 
ing at the foot ot the bed, remained motion- 
less, absorbed in his reflections; he heeded 
not what was passing around him, when 
he perceived the looking-glass. The sight 
produced a remarkable effect upon him; it 
appeared as if it were not the first time 
that he had seen this piece of furniture. 
A thousand confused ideas, for which he 
could not account, crowded upon his be- 
wildered brain, each succeeding the other 
in rapid succession; when suddenly utter- 
ing an involuntary cry, he seized the look- 
ing-glass, and touching a spring concealed 
in one of the golden ornaments on which it 
was supported, a secret drawer sprung out, 
and Piquillo fell, quite overcome by his 
emotions, at the foot of the bed. Sur- 
prised beyond expression, the two women 
remained at first motionless, fixing sted- 
fastly and silently their eyes upon him; 
when at length Signora Urraca said: 
“Squire, you have just touched the secret 
spring in the looking: glass; how came you 
to know that it was there?” 

“ Ah, how did you guess where it was?” 

Piquillo had not guessed, but recollected. 
When a child, his amusement was to play 
with the spring, without taking into ac- 
count the fact that the drawer was filled 
with sugar-plums and sweetmeats, which he 
partook of two or three times daily. See- 
ing him turn pale, the old woman inquired 
if he was taken ill. Piquillo made no re- 
ply; overwhelmed as he was with thoughts 
re his present condition, and recollections 
of the past, it would have been useless for 
him to have made the attempt. He whose 
sanguine disposition had filled him with 
fervent hopes, and whose constant wish was 
to render himself worthy of Aixa, was fur- 
ther than ever from the attainment of his 
object, since the discovery of his mother, 
and especially of his grandmother. In 
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despair, his first thoughis were: 
foes running away destroying him- 


self, without acquainting these women with 
his intention, who would trouble themselves 
as little about his death as they had about 
his advancement in life. He rose hastily, 
with this intention; but he cast a last. lin- 
gering look at his mother. He saw her 
r, afflicted, despised by all the world! 
le remembered moreover that she had 
just shed a tear for her child, and he re- 
mained. Advancing tow he, he said: 
“ Do you still think of the child you have 
abandoned ?” 

“ Always; his image haunts me night 
and day.’ 

“T promise to restore him to you.” 

“ Let me but once see bim before I die! 
Let him come!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands together; “ were he even to come as 
my judge, to pronounce my condemnation 
and punishment.” Poor 

“I promise you he will appear.” 

S He is then livin ?” 

“ He lives, and will be the messenger, not 
of punishment, but of comfort and oblivion 
of the past.” 

“ You know him then, squire?” 

“T do.” 

“ And you are sure he will not give me 
his curse?” 

Then Piquillo, raising his eyes heaven- 
ward, exclaimed: “ He has already for- 
given, and now blesses you, mother! 

The Giralda screamed with fright, and 
Piquillo held out his hand to the guilty 
woman, who, with downcast looks, remain- 
ed motionless before him. 

“ Daughter of Alliaga,” said he, “ daugh- 
ter of the valiant Moorish soldier, you can 
now pray to your father,” 

“Yes, yes, I dared not before; now I 
have heart to do so.” 

“As to your son, the passed will be 
blotted out of his memory; he will recollect 
nothing of what you had just told to him 
as a stranger; he will remember only that 
you are his mother.” 

Then the Giralda, quite overpowered b 
the acuteness of her feelings, threw herse 
at his feet, which she bathed with her tears; 
and when he had raised and embraced her, 
her sobs almost choked her utterance; she 
could only repeat, “ My child! my child!” 
She was never weary of gazing upon and 
admiring him; and said, loading him with 
kisses, “ May I die, now I have seen my 
son, and he has ted me his pardon.” 

“ And I,” said the old woman, timidly, 
who hitherto remained apart in a corner, 
and whom everybody appeared to have 
forgotten. 

“ And as to you, my grandmother,” said 
Piquillo, kindly (at this name the old woman 
was in raptures), “1 must no longer have 
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any ill will, since all you did, eS say, was 
for my to procure me a better educa- 
tion, and I begin to think you were right. 
If you were fortunate or wealthy, it would 
have been different altogether. I would 
have renounced the inheritance; but you 
you are in misery, you want my assistance, 
you belong to the family; sit down, grand- 
mother, and let us chat a bit about our family 
matters.” 

Urraca, delighted, had already regained 
her habitual careless gaiety. As to the Gi- 
ralda, she never spoke, but continued to fix 
her eyes upon the countenance of her son, 
never once quitting hold of ‘his hand, which 
she pressed affectionately. 

“ Mother,” said Piquillo, “ Thave not yet 
yet made much progress on the road to 
fortune, for I only start to-day upon m 
career. I intended to work for one—I shall 
now work for two.” Hearing an audible 
sigh escape from Signora Urraca, he added, 
looking at her, “for three.” The old 
woman resumed her wonted serenity, and 
listened to her grandson, who continued: 
“Tam not in receipt of any rents, not a ma- 
revedi; but I have an excellent situation 
and good friends,” and he sighed and felt 
an inward regret at the thought of Aixa. 
“ Moreover, I have a powerful patron in 
Don Juan d’Aguilar, viceroy of Pampeluna, 
who, lam confident will use his influence to 
forward my advancement; and as I am not 
deficient in courage, zeal, education, and 
talent, I feel assured of being able to make 
my way. I will not speak of you to my 
patrons; that would be doing no service 
either to you or to myself; but I have one 
thing I must ask of you, as it will greatly 
influence my future fortunes, and conse- 
quently yours, mother.” He added, look- 
ing the Giralda in the face, “ Who is my 
father?” 

[The concluding portion of this chapter 
is far too French to beartranslation. It is 
necessary, however, to remark, that the 
mother gives Piquillo a letter, after which 
the narrative proceeds thus: ] 

And with difficulty tearing himself from 
his mother’s embraces, he descended the 
staircase, confounded at what he had just 
seen and heard, and doubting if he were 
not under the influence of some good or 
evil dream. Reaching the streets, he 
looked at the address of the letter his mo- 
ther had given him: it was to “ Monsei- 

eur the Duke d’Uzeda, at his mansion, 

fladrid.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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@n the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. 
BY I. BRANDON. 


The abolition of the punishment of 
death is, with several of the present legis- 
lators of England, France, and the United 
States of America, a predominant specula- 
tion. Their opinions are also supported 
by certain philosophers and by certain 
sectarians. But however such opinions 
may have originated in piety or humanity, 
do they not appear on reflection to bea 
violation of both? 

To the christian, who accepts the di- 
vine origin of the Scriptures, we must ask, 
how he can divest himself of that law, the 
very first delivered upon earth, and that 
law the only morai one, therefore most 
impressive by standing alone, promulgated 
by God himself, after the destruction of 
the world, for the crimes of men—the law 
against blood and murder, as proclaimed 
to Noah. “At the hand of every man’s 
brother will I require the life of man. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed, for in the image 
of God made he man” (Gen. ix, 5, 6). 

This law, incorporated, as it subsequent- 
ly was, with that fine code which is ac- 
cepted by all civilised nations as the foun- 
dation of human laws, must stamp, as a 
violation of the law of God, those laws 
which would abolish the punishment of 
death for the crime of murder. Thus far 
with the christian. 

In a philosophical and moral sense, 
where all our reasonings must be ground- 
ed on nature alone, surely that is a most 
morbid mercy and sickly justice which 
would deprive innocence of its natural 
right, in sparing guilt with its unnatural 
wrong. 

The punishinent of death, as applied in 
England, till the ameliorations of the last 
few years, was @ sanguinary stain upon 
her laws, and a disgrace to civilisation; 
but if it was, by its disproportionate and 
indiscriminate application, unjust, inha- 
man, and impolitic, the entire abolition of 
it, particularly for murder, would be a 
greater violation still of justice, a greater 
stain upon humanity, and a preposterous 
and unnatural attempt against the progress 
of civilisation: for that is uncivilised, in- 
human, and unjust, which, from a fictitious 
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love of mercy, would: expose the innocent 
to the inroads of the guilty. 

While the nature of man is constructed 
as it is, there will always exist in the bo- 
som of society some refuse which provokes 
expulsion. Then policy and justice com- 
mand that you expel it. All tigers are 
more or less ferocious, and all sheep more 
or less gentle; but man, in his character, 
takes in all the lights and shades, from the 
ferocious and untameable hyena down to 
the innocent and unresisting lamb. 

To abolish the punishment of death for 
murder would be about as rational as pass- 
ing a law for encouraging the breed of 
wolves and tigers, a prohibition against 
destroying the bloody desolators, though 
the pathway should be strewn with the 
skeletons of their victims. 

The arguments used in favour of the 
abolition are, 

Firstly, The inefficiency of the punish- 
ment of death as to the prevention of 
crime. 

Secondly, In the denial of the right as- 
sumed by society to dispose of the lives of 
its members. 

In reply to the first, of the inefficacy of 
the punishment, there are some natures 
which, in defiance of all the multiplied ex- 
amples of terrific torture and lingering 
death, cannot be affrighted or deterred. 
But because the punishment of death can- 
not make an impression on those flinty 
natures, and cannot entirely extinguish 
crime, is it therefore an argument that 
the application of the punishment should 
be withdrawn? On the same plea, we 
might assert that party-walls (which the 
law enforces shall be built) are inefficient, 
because conflagrations do, in spite of them, 
communicate from one house to another. 
But let us ask, if no party-walls were 
raised, how many more buildings would be 
consigned to the fury of the destructive 
flames? 

Although some natures cannot be awed 
or impressed by any example, yet how 
many thousands and tens of thousands 
are there, on whose hearts the punishment 
of death is written in effective characters 
of wholesome terror? Those whom we 
cannot deter by the arm of strength, do 
you suppose we can tie down by the arm 
of weakness ?* 





* If the punishment of death be not efficacious for 
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_ Now, in cases of forgery, it was urged’ 
with truth and successfully so in parliament, 
that in defiance of the law of capital pu- 
nishment, forgery had nevertheless fright- 





preventing the crime of murder, how did it arrive 
that Buonaparte, during his power in Italy, sup- 
pressed, in a great measure, the crime of assassina- 
tion, by commanding that, the moment an assassin 
was arrested, he should be shot? The efficacy of the 
punishment was yet more powerfully confirmed in 
Calabria—a spot where assassination seemed indige- 
nous to the soil. The crime was here completely 
eradicated, by the effect of an edict alone, which ren-* 
dered the application of the menaced punishment un- 
called for. The conception was so singular and the 
effect so decided, that I insert it in this note from 
the memorandum which I preserve and revere, in 
the handwriting of its traly illustrious author, the 
late Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, connected as it is 
with one of the most interesting periods of our 
country. On Lord Nelson taking the command of 
the British fleet off Cadiz, destined to be opposed to 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, assembled 
in that port in 1805; his lordship named Sir Sidney 
Smith (then rear-admiral of the blue) as the officer 
he wished to have under his command, to execute 
the detached services, which he himself had . been 
employed on tn the former war—of covering Sicily 
from invasion, and opposing the progress of the 
enemy in Italy, in co-operation with the native and 
Austrian troops. The rear-admiral so selected was 
accordingly ordered to hoist his flag in the Pompée, 
and to join Lord Nelson off Cadiz. The illustrious, 
gallant, and lamented Nelson fell gloriously before 
Trafalgar. Lord Collingwood, his successor in the 
command of the fleet, according to the intention of 
Lord Nelson, sent the rear-admiral to the station off 
the coast of Italy. On his arrival in Sicily, Sir 
Sidney found that the king (Ferdinand), his govern- 
ment, and the royal family, had been forced to quit 
Naples, and had taken refuge in this island ; and that 
Joseph Buonaparte was established in the continental 
capital. Measures were immediately taken for the 
prolonged defence of Gaeta (still in possession of the 
royal troops), and for the prosecution of offensive 
operations on the ‘ terra firma,’ for the r@évery of 
king Ferdinand’s continental dominions, now again 
under the same circumstances as in the former war. 
On the rear-admiral taking leave of his majesty at 
Palermo to proceed off Naples, with the naval force 
under his command, king Ferdinand expressed his 
intention of preventing the same temporary interreg- 
num from occurring again, which had caused such 
conflict of jurisdiction, and consequent confusion, on 
the expulsion of the French garrisons, at the time of 
the former restoration ; and to that effect, his ma- 
jesty promuigated a decree, investing the admiral, 
Sir Sidney Smith, with his full powers, political, mili- 
tary, and ecclesiastical, in his continental dominions, 
as ‘ alter ego,’ or viceroy. In the exercise of which, 
when calling the king’s faithful subjects to join the 
royal standard, Sir Sidney had to provide against 





had ever been notorious in the practice of it, fur the 
purposes of spoliation or of private vengeance. To 
this end, Sir Sidney regularised the armed volunteers 
under proper and responsible officers, thus preventing 
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fully increased; but it was use1 as an ar- 
gument for the abolition of the punish- 
ment, that the punishment was the cause 
of the increase of the crime. 

Let me reply that the increase of the 
crime was owing to the fact, that the 
forger was seldom visited by the sentence 
or execution of the punishment, from the 
unwillingness of the injured party to pro- 
secute; but then that fact does not defeat 





them from acting as a mere banditti, according to 
-their usual practice ; and published an edict, enjoin- 
ing the authorities to cause all assassins caught ‘in 
flagrante delicto,’ or duly convicted afterwards, “ to 
be put to death forthwith, by the infliction of a PRE- 
CISELY SIMILAR WOUND as that on the dead body, and 
with the same or a similar instrument, and the two 
dead bodies to be buried in the same grave, the mur- 
derer undermost.” The effect of the terror produced 
on the imagination of the superstitious people of Ca- 
labria (the then theatre of operations, where king 
Ferdinand’s authority was first acknowledged) was 
far greater than could be well conceived. It operated 
as was hoped, by the complete discontinuance of those 
acts of violence formerly so frequent and so sangui- 
nary. Thus was this great good accomplished—not 
by a native of those realms, but, be it our pride to 
say, by one of the noblest ornaments of our own 
country—by him whose name Acre has blazoned in 
all the glory of heroism, and Algiers in all the lustre 
of humanity. In the first, the great captain of the 
age, flushed with conquest, and wielding, as he ever 
did, uncontrolled, a power commensurate with his 
design, yielded to him whose feeble means, so dispro- 
portionate to their end, became great and overwhelm- 
iag by the genius, skill, valour, and perseverance, by 
which they were directed. In the latter, that which 
the same genius and perseverance designed, was by 
another hand carried into execution, to the honour 
of both; and thirteen hundred captives, brought out 
of bitter slavery, and restored to their native homes, 
breathed forth their blessings, in the arms of their 
kindred, to him who had become the father of their 
freedom.* This true inheritor of ancient chivalry, 
who kn@w how to select its noblest traits, and to add 
to them the polish of modern civilisation, the love of 
science, and protection of the arts, became, during 
his administration, while representing the authority 
of the king of the Two Sicilies, the perfect extermi- 
nator of the crime of assassination throughout Cala- 
bria.t 





* At the congress of Vienna, Sir Sidney Smith 
laid the foundation for the ipation of white 
slavery in Algiers. The successful expedition under 
the command of the late Lord Exmouth was pre- 
pared by the unwearied exertions, benevolence, and 
genius of Sir Sidney Smith. 

t On the grand cross being conferred on —— 
——in 1836, the “Star” made an admirable compa- 
rison between the merits and services of that officer, 
and those of Sir Sidney Smith, and dwelt on the in- 
justice done to our gallant and lamented veteran. But 
he shone— without the grand cross—in the noblest an- 
nals of our country with that lustre which only be- 
longs to that very rare combination—great qualities of 
heart, united with great qualities of mind. Heroism, 
humanity, genius, science, and literature, all mingled 
in his fine character, which envy could not shroud 
~—nheglect could not extinguish. 
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the efficacy of the punishment—it does not 
make against the punishment of death 
(which should be carried into execution), 
but, on the contrary, the crime increased, 
because it was not carried into execution, 

The crime increased from the chance 
the criminal had of escaping prosecution, 
owing to the repugnance of our nature to 
place the life of a fellow creature in the 
balance against property. Hundreds who 
have been defrauded have thus sooner lis- 
tened to the whisper of individual pity from 
within, than to the voice of stern justice 
from without, although it bore within it 
that duty which we all owe to society. If 
the injured party had been forced by law 
to prosecute the forger on discovery, 
doubtless the punishment, though severe, 
would have tended to arrest the crime; 
but it seemed wiser, as well as more mer- 
ciful and certain, to substitute for it a pu- 
nishment which the injured would readily 
apply to the guilty; yet under the frequent 
prosecutions and penalty of transportation 
inflicted, forgery considerably decreases. 

Disproportionate punishments are im- 
politic and unwise; for in applying an un- 
measured penalty, the punishment so over- 
whelms the guilt, that we breathe pity 
where we should yield abhorrence. And 
thus example strangles itself. 

Now if this humane sentiment has its 
weight, and has lent a strong argument 
to the abolition of death for forgery, it 
will afford none whatever as applied to the 
crime of deliberate murder: for all who de- 
serve the name of man have a spontancous 
desire to extinguish the life of a sanguinary 
monster. Who would have spared a Ro- 
bespierre, a Collot d’Herbois, a Marat, a 
Nero, a Russian Constantine, or a Burkite? 
It is a ery from the bottom of the heart of 
all men, that the despoiler of the life of 
man should be removed from the living. 

Not, as in cases of forgery, does the pro- 
secutor, from considerate feeling, fly back; 
but, on the contrary, the crime of murder 
urges, by a virtuous impulse, the prosecutor 
forward. The blood of the innocent cries 
out to him from the grave, and impels him 
to seek the destroyer, as he would a rabid 
animal. 

Now, as no chance is left to the murderer 
of escaping prosecution, and his death 
certain on conviction, the punishment of 
death ought to retain its full weight, as an 
example. Then the question of its efficacy 
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can only be considered, by demanding, if 
death were not the penalty for murder, 
how many more would be the murders 
committed? 

With the natural and equitable punish- 
ment of death for the crime of murder, 
every good man’s heart goes with the law 
of the land as it now stands; and with the 
law of God, as in the covenant with Noah 
and the Decalogue. . 

It is alone the inequality of punishment 
wherein lies the great error of criminal 
codes. The application of the same penalty 
for robbery or murder, or both united, was 
perhaps the fruitful source of the latter 
twofold violation of the laws; for robbery 
being an universal crime—common to the 
nature of man—it finds many a hardened 
ruffian, whose vicious calculation feels that 
no greater punishment can await him, even 
if he unite murder with plunder. Thus 
there was temptation for him to commit 
that which could not. make his situation 
worse, but might have made it better, by 
putting out of the way his most powerful 
enemy—the only witness of his crime. 

The law of “attenuation” in France, 
extenuation left to the heart of a jury, is 
a wise and merciful provision. And if the 
punishment of death still reached the mid- 
night housebreaker who uses cruelty, and 
whose presence is so frightful to the timid 
and sensitive female, leaving the sentence 
to the jury, it appears to me worth all the 
cant of false mercy bestowed on these 
cancers of society. 

Naturally and politically, the punish- 
ment of death, applied to robbery, un- 
attended by cruelty and violence, would 
be disproportioned ; but in overtaking 
murder, policy and nature go hand in 
hand in making the sentence irrevoca- 
ble, however that sentence may not have 
the power of preventing all future mur- 
ders. Some hearts are so flinty, that no 
laws, human or divine, can make an im- 
pression on them; therefore crime must 
be, till improved popular instruction, such 
as shall morally and religiously mould the 
heart (which seems no part of education 
in our country), as well as furnish the 
brain, shall be implanted in our country.* 
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But if any punishment can deter, it 


must be that most awful of a!l, the break-~ 


ing, in the midst of health, the strongest of 
all ties, that of life; and, at the same mo- 
ment, sending the criminal, with all his 
crimes upon his head, to a new trial before 
the Eternal Judge of all. 

If, then, the strongest of all ties, the 
love of life—if the terrors of a violent 
death in the midst of health, and in the 
midst of all that the outcast holds dear, 
coupled with the frightful of a future be- 
fore him, cannot deter him, it will be diffi- 
cult to find a penalty that will. 

To the hardened ruffian, who is dead to 
fear, who never reflects, what to him is the 
spectacle of galley slavery, or the thoughts 
of solitary confinement for years or for 
ever? Where the tigers are, the only safe 
and just method is to annihilate them; 
while they live, no den is certain to retain 
them. The removal must be effective, and 
death only the remover. 

Generally speaking, criminals of the 
worst class, those desperadoes who have 
commenced their atrocities from infancy, 
are seldom, nay never, converted. No pe- 
nitentiary, no galley slavery can alter 
them. You cannot turn the boa-constric- 
tor into a deer, nor a wolf into a lamb. 

Whether from a particular organisation, 
or from early initiation in crime, certain it 
is, that there are natures which delight in 
cruelty and bloodshed. Surely to cut off 
the course of such lives must be for the 
benefit of society. It is not mercy, jus- 
tice, or humanity, that would spare the 
mature and blood-stained ruffian. 

Mercy to the wolf is cruelty to the 
lamb. 

Notwithstanding the necessity that binds 
us to punish crime, humanity delights in 
preventing it; and her noblest province 
and most effective means is instruction. 

In a splendid country like our own, 
splendour should form a part of our in- 
stitutions, and this encourages genius, and 
enlivens industry. Let us not begrudge 
£70,000 for the stables of an excellent 
queen, but let us at the time feel that 





structors—from our universities down to the meanest 





* This dreadful truth must be obvious to all who 
reflect. And the want of this instruction is the fruit. 
ful source of that unfeelingness and apathy towards 
man and animals—in the highest ranks of society as 
well as in the lowest. The heart is not moulded by in- 


parochial or day school. In the higher orders, lan- 
guages and science occupy the brain ; in the humbler, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Moulding the 
heart to benevolence, and charity, and good morals, 
surely is of as much importance, as fashioning the 
brain for worldly and avaricious interests. 
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while that sum is voted for a refined 
purpose, the country should not be in- 
sulted by a vote of £30,000 for the most 
important of all considerations—the in- 
struction of the people. Instruction—the 
source of all humanity, nobleness, and 
glory in a country. 

Joseph Lancaster (that humble indi- 
vidual, who perished in a foreign land) 
should live in the minds of all nations as 
the only individual who practically show- 
ed and proved how whole populations 
might be instructed by the fine economy 
of his plan. The poor of this country 
should have a moral instruction, impress- 
ing them with the grand truth, the self- 
evident fact, that the individual practice 
of moral principle is not more an advan- 
tage to all, than that the practice of be- 
nevolence towards each other is virtually 
a benefit bestowed on oneself. 

Tf our first duty be to prevent crime, our 
next is, where we cannot impede its growth 
from maturity into murder, to let the laws 
strike it with irrevocable destruction. 

None dare deny that the penalty of death 
has been cruelly applied in England. We 
have seen not only the sheep-stealer, but 
the purloiner of the publican’s pewter pot, 
and the forger of the ace of spades, expiate 
his offence on the scaffuld. These were 
sanguinary stains upon our laws, yet I 
venture to think (though I feel I shall be 
condemned by our ultra-philanthropists 
while I express it) that other crimes, such 
as may be construed into virtual murder 
(and one worse than murder), merit the 
punishment of death. 

The child-stealer merits death. For no 
murder committed on a parent takes away 
a life half so dear to him as that which he 
loses in his living child. The murderer 
gives his victim peace in the grave, but the 
child-stealer gives to the tortured and 
sleepless parent the daily agonies of a 
living death.* 

The execrable tradesman who adulte- 
rates the articles of sustenance with poi- 
sonous ingredients, commits wholesale and 
lingering murder. Paralysis, apoplexy, 
and consumption, with all their excru- 
ciating accompaniments, have been chy- 





* IT remember the case of Mr. and Mrs. Horseley’s 
child. The parents for months were pining and sink- 
ing into the grave. The foul miscreant robber of the 
child was transported, instead of being cast out of 
existence, 
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mically traced to these murderers in amé 
buscade. 

If a wine merchant swectens his sour 
wine with sugar of lead, or a miscreant 
beer merchant sweetens “thirty dozen of 
spoilt beer with poisonous ingredients for 
the West India market,” surely such a 
wretch ought to be indicted for attempts 
at poisoning, and, in fatal cases, of being 
tried for murder. 

The frightful crime of endangering the 
lives of hundreds, on the railways, by ma- 
liciously placing impediments on the rails— 
surely on deaths arising from such har- 
dened cruelty, the perpetrator ought to be 
put out of existence? 

Forgery and coining, though the crimes 
appear similar, yet are their effects so dif- 
ferent, that one appears to merit death, 
and not the other. No family can be 
brought to destruction by taking a false 
coin; but the forger, who, by the stroke of 
his pen, condemns a whole family to beg- 
gary and destruction, to the slow death of 
pining want, does merit death. Theremay 
be “attenuating” circumstances, and those, 
left to the breast of a jury (as has been so 
judiciously adopted by the French in their 
criminal code), might have left the punish- 
ment of death for forgery still a wholesome 
preventive of that most treacherous, un- 
dermining, and atrocious crime. 

Arson merits death. To constitute 
murder, as legally laid down, there must 
be malice prepense. Now when a man 
takes the brand in his hand to set fire toa 
dwelling, is he not perfectly aware that, 
according to the old proverb, fire though a 
good servant is a most terrific master? 
Must not this miscreant know that he does 
not only destroy property, and is unable 
to foresee where the destruction may ter- 
minate, but also knows that he most fear- 
fully hazards not only the life, as a com- 
mon murderer does, of one, but the lives of 
many—the decrepid, the aged, the infant? 
Does not this demon know that, in the 
terror of a conflagration, to save their 
lives, the maddened victims throw them- 
selves from parapets and from windows? 
Deaths, fractures, all the most horrible of 
human afflictions—does not the wretch 
who must contemplate the chances of all 
these, loudly demand from society that he 
himself should be effectually removed from 
it? 

All crimes which touch human existence, 
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directly or remotely, merit the punishment 
of death. 

France has too much wisdom to abolish 
the punishment of death; but she has done 
humanely in leaving to the breast of the 
jury the due consideration of “ attenuat- 
ing” (or extenuating) circumstances, for 
even in murder there may be extenuating 
cireumstances,* 

Thus far in reply to the first argument— 
“The inefficacy of the punishment of death 
to prevent crime.” 

In reply to the second argument, “ That 
man in society has no right of control over 
the life of his fellow creature.” 

If man were physically immortal by his 
birth, and that only the combination of men 
in society under political laws could, by a 
magic of its own, overturn such law of na- 
ture, and so be capable of inflicting the pun- 
ishment of death, then there might be some 
plea for the outcry against the punishment. 
But the law of nature takes away the life 
of innocent and guilty. Then what just 
reason shull there be, why a murderer, so 
destructive of the life of others, and so ini- 
mical to the well-being ofsociety, should not 
have his career shortened? and society, 
for its own-preservation, do that for him 
promptly, which nature will do for him a 
little later, after he has been at least a bur- 
den to that society which shall have falsely 
spared him? Death alone should be the 
removal of the monster; and it is only 
philosophical cant, or pious hypocrisy, 





* Thus the unfortunate young man who killed his 
brother in his legitimate anger, did not merit death ; 
his crime was the offspring of parental love for an 
aged mother, who was oppressed by that brother in 
his levying an execution and taking her goods for 
rent of £20, which she owed this miscreant, who was 
in good circumstances, and who had also seized this 
virtuous brother’s goods. Love for his mother, de- 
testation of the cruelty and avarice of his brother, 
were virtues that combined to bring forth the fright- 
ful crime of murder. A French jury would, with 
just mercy, have saved him. In cases of jealousy, 
which is the frightful child of a beautiful parent, atte- 
nuating circumstances may present themselves. Re- 
venge for a deep injury may bear investigation, where 
the general character of a man, the tenor of his life, 
may have claim on the law of extenuation. All are 
of a different character to the cold demoniac cruelty 
of a Burke, a Bishop, a Hare, a Good, a Greenacre, a 
Tawell, or a Hocker; and, more frightful still, the 
miscreant-mother who, in vengeance to her child of 
seven years old (who had divulged some infamy of 
hers to its father), deliberately roasted it before a 
fierce fire till it died. Surely such should find juries 
that would consider them like ferocious or rabid 
beasts, and hurry them from the face of existence. 


which would save him. Society refuses: 
him, and he should not be fed. by soviety; 
even.in a dungeon. Nature prescribes death, 
and the laws of nature must be the basis 
of all social law. Whatever violates them, 
must be wrong at its root, and pernicious 
in its practice. The legislator, like the 
physician, cannot eradicate or destroy the 
instinct and principles which God has 
indelibly stampt on and indivisibly incor- 
porated in all. living creatures. The 
moral or the material physician can only 
apply his limited skill in preserving the 
operations of nature in their wholesome 
regularity; in directing or resgraining 
them to the end of our well-being. It is 
their province to assist nature, not to 
thwart or vainly attempt to overthrow her. 
We pare our nails, and clip our hair, when 
their growth encumbers us; when the latter 
offends health, the physician directs it to 
be abridged. None but.a maniac would 
pluck it out by the roots. We may seek to 
restrain our passions, but no one, except a 
madman, would attempt to eradicate them. 
It is sufficient that man is endowed with 
certain instincts and principles, by the 
great constructor of our frames, to prove 
the wisdom of the motive which had placed 
them there. Had they not been necessary 
to our existence, and essential to our pre- 
servation, the All-wise would not have 
made them component parts of our being. 
Then what hand would dare show its im- 
potency by an attempt to deracinate them? 

Now the first and most powerful of all 
these instincts is self-preservation; and 
from this instinct grows out, as from its 
natural root, self-defence and resentment 
against injury: and for carrying that in- 
stinct or principle into execution, God has 
amply furnished all living things—from 
the ant to the elephant, and from the ele- 
phant to man, with natural weapons, with 
corporeal instruments. 

Resentment follows injury as naturally 
as explosion follows the spark—it is jus- 
tice springing from instinct, justice un- 
weighed in the balance of reason, yet it is 
justice, whose fountain has been opened 
in the heart by the hand of the divinity 
himself: and the legislator must take this 
natural justice as the basis of his social 
one, however he may model the structure 
by the architecture of his reason. The 
legislator must build his laws on nature, 
though his reason shall improve. them; 
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for throughout all nature God has given us, 
as it were, the raw material; and has, in the 
gift of mind, at the same time presented 
us with a power to fashion and improve it. 
Lands and seeds, flowers and fruits, are 
from his haud; but he has endowed us with 
a capacity to increase fertility, to heighten 
flavour, and to brighten colours, but we 
cannot change the principles of their na- 
ture. Man himself is the rawest of all 
materials in his natural or savage state, 
but God has given to him, with the body, 
the glorious attribute of intelligence,* to 
discover, toimprove, but not to extinguish, 
that whigh his Almighty hand has planted. 
In the human mind he has seated con- 
science, or a sense of right and wrong. 
This, coupled with the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, furnished as it is with natural 
weapons for carrying that principle into 
execution, forms a brief code of justice, a 
tablet of crime and punishment, instinc- 
tively engraven on the human heart. 

Resentment, the natural law of justice, 
growing from the deep root of self-preser- 
vation, looks out of the heart to be satisfied, 
and it must be satisfied. 

If the Burkite can, after having delibe- 
rately prepared his vessel of suffocation, 
as deliberately kidnap my child, and as 
deliberately immerse the head of my un- 
offending innocent, till murder consign it 
to the knife of the anatomiser, for the 
bloody wages of this monster crime, I ask, 
shall this boa-constrictor of human nature, 
this wolf, breathe on the same earth with 
me, and I be satisfied? God forbid! and 
I pity the puling legislators who, in their 
sleepy intoxication, could do so: for it is 
not more a virtue to love and shelter in- 
nocence, than with a holy indignation to 
rise up against bloody and ferocious vice, 
and sweep it with the hand of destruction 
from the face of the living. I ask, while 
this monster, covered with the blood of my 
child, and steeped as he is in my agony, 
lived, can any law made by the artifice of 
man root out of my heart that right feel- 
ing, planted in it by the hand of God Al- 
mighty himself? I ask, rather, shall I not 
have the right of demanding of society, 
and of human law, as my just vengeance, 
the life of this miscreant? And shall not 





* With our sight He gave us intellect ; and intel- 
lect gave to nature almost a new sense, in the mi- 
croscope and telescope. 
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society and human law have the right of 
inflicting on the guilty, for the good of 
society, that which the guilty has inflicted 
on the innocent, for the evil of society? 
One is an unjust death, inflicted by vice on 
virtue, which does not merit it; and the 
other is a just death, executed by virtue on 
vice, who does merit it to the completest 
point of execution. 

This natural law of resentment, though 
it may be abused, must yet be the basis of 
moral law. 

If I am attacked I use my powers of 
self-defence in repelling the attack; but, 
my anger being roused, and my reason 
prostrate, I may carry my self-defence 
beyond the bounds of reason or of justice; 
and thus my defence may become offence: 
vengeance predominates, and may be called 
disproportionate or unjust justice; for its 
root is in justice, though it may have 
branched into wrong. The source of»my 
self-defence is right, though my defence in 
its progress may have grown to wrong. 
If I succeed in seizing the weapon of my 
aggressor, and thus put it out of his power 
to injure me more, ‘and yet, from the state 
of my excitement, I kill him, it may be 
argued, that the punishment is dispro- 
portionate to the crime. Had I killed 
him in my efforts to obtain his weapon, it 
had been strict justice, because he was 
still genes against me; but when unarmed, 
the death I deal tohim, though commenced 
justly, ends unjustly. 

Thus the legislature, as far as it can, wise- 
ly takes the law out of the hand of the indivi- 
dual, and keeps it in its own, because it can 
weigh with dispassionate calmness between 
the crime, and the punishment due to the 
crime. Yet nature cannot be altered. 
The outraged feeling must be satisfied: 
and the aggressor visited by a propor- 
tionate punishment. Wilful murder calls 
for death, and that is justice: and not 
what the abolitionists, by way of reproach, 
call revenge; or, to speak more precisely, it 


“is honest revenge, ajust vengeance, or that 


law inherent in self-preservation, regulated 
and matured by reason, and makes up 
what we feel and understand by moral and 
retributive justice. The satisfaction de- 
manded of the murderer’s life, is the pay- 
ment owed by him to the principle of self- 
preservation, self-defence, and to that re= 
sentment, founded on our instinct, and 
ratified by our conscience. 
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During the debate on the punishment of 
death, agitated in the French parliament 
two years ago,* M. Salverte, in reply to the 
argument founded on the denial of the 
right of society to dispose of the life of 
any of its members, observed, “ While 
society arrogates to itself the right of ex- 
posing each of its members to death, in 
forcing him to make war, it would be sin- 
gular that it could not dispose of the life 
of a guilty man.” 

This admirable and unanswerable posi- 
tion might be placed even in a stronger 
light, when we consider that every soldier 
is condemned to the field of battle in a 
twofold capacity. Society sends him, in- 
nocent as he is, as an executioner, to slay 
the innocent; and, innocent as he is, as a 
culprit, to die by the hand of an execu- 
tioner. Surely that is squeamish legisla- 
tion which, while it forces thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, without any indi- 
vidual animosity, to cut each other's throats, 
yet denies the sacrifice of a single murderer 
for the well-being of millions. 

In the same debate, adverting to the 
example brought forward of Russia and 
Tuscany, M. Salverte observed, “ It is true 
that the punishment of death was abulished 
in Russia during the reign of Elizabeth; 
but we forget, that the punishment which 
succeeded to it, after inflicting long suffer- 
ings on the culprit, generally terminated 
in his death. In Tuscany the punishment 
of death was suspended during twenty 
years, the effect of this measure, if we be- 
lieve what is reported of it, resuscitated the 
blessings of the golden age in that happy 
country; but they forget to explain to us, 
for what reason the punishment of death 
was reestablished there? ¢ 

That society has a right to dispose of 
the life of its guilty members, seems well 
confirmed, if it have a right over its inno- 
cent ones. 

Society is bound to slay the murderer 
on two scores: individually and generally; 
retrospectively and prospectively. Indi- 
vidually, in avenging the injured individual; 
generally, for example sake, the safety 
and preservation of the great body of so- 
ciety. 

Lord Kaimes wisely supposes the law 





* These observations were written in 1833—there- 
fore fifteen years ago. 
¢ Vide debates, Chamber of Deputies. 
no. 1340 
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to put itself in the place of the person in- 
jured; and feels that the punishment 
should be considered, not only as a prin- 
ciple of determent, but also as a satisfac- 
tion to the injured party. 

This appears to be natural, moral, wise, 
and wholesome justice, worth all the cant 
of a methodistical love of mercy, or the 
cold-blocded stupidity of a bastard philan- 
thropy. The hyenas of human nature 
should be extirpated. No mercy was made 
for them. 

Lord Kaimes’ principle is founded on the 
true construction of our nature; and it ap- 
pears to my humble conception, that no 
principle can be more logically deduced: 
for, if the innocent victim had been strong 
enough, he would, by the first law of 
nature—self preservation, justly have killed 
the murderer, in his attempt only. This 
would have been that which the guilty 
amply merited. Then how much greater 
the right to take away the life of the ag- 
gressor, when not only the attempt is made, 
but the deed itself consummated. 

The deed being a greater crime than the 
attempt, the greater right of the murdered 
to the life of the murderer. But as this 
right cannot be carried into execution by 
a man deceased, society, of which he formed 
a part (every member of which society 
being governed by the same instinct and 
natural laws, and identified in him), is 
bound to perform for him, that justice 
which he cannot do for himself. 

The aggregate body represents the in- 
jured in his rights, individually; just as 
the injured, in the wrong sustained, repre- 
sents the whole body generally, which is 
wounded in him; for, as a member or limb 
of that body, its suffering nerve branches, 
lives, and feels throughout the whole 
frame, and intensely communicates with 
the sympathy of the whole system. 

Society bas thus a twofuld duty to per- 
form on removing this beast from the 
earth, not only for the safety of the great 
body of society, but also, in visiting the 
blood-spiller with that natural resentment, 
that natural law of individual justice, 
which is the right of the murdered against 
the murderer. And even further: for that 
same law of just retribution, awakened ia 
the hearts of the survivors of the murdered, 
to appease that just vengeance, and to atill 
that cry of grief and indignation, which a 
murdered father, child, or other of those 

R VOL. XLVIII, 
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kindred affections that tie the hearts of Now lured by the visions he'd strive to rise, 


the living to the dead, call from a husband, 


wife, parent, or disconsolate friend. 





THE DYING CRUSADER. 


BY Cc. T. B. 





[It was not unfrequent for thousands of these de- 
luded victims (the Crusaders) to sink under the diffi- 
culties of their journey, and it is computed that not a 
half of all that set out from Europe ever reached their 
destination, being destroyed in the terrible fastnesses 
of the Taurus, either by the hostilities of the natives 
or the more frequent and formidable terrors of nature 
herself. Many a daring knight has been known to 
fall exhausted from fatigue and sickness, and to have 
been left by the great body of the army to perish 
miserably alone in the solitudeds of Asia Minor, so 
little sympathy for one another’s sufferings influencing 
the general conduct.— History of the Crusades.] 


Weary and lone by the stream there lay 

A pilgrim warrior at close of day, 

Though the verdure around was fresh to see, 
Silent and sadly rested he : 

His spirit was faint, and he wish’d to be 
Where the voices of men might be company. 


Evening her shades o’er the mountain’s drew, 
And the valleys exhaled their fragrant dew ; 

The flowers closed their petals and droop’d to rest, 
The birds lay reposed in their downy rest ; 

But the warrior was far from friendly shed, 

And he laid on a pillow of stone his head. 


Exhausted he lay on the barren turf, 
‘Restless his mind as the restless surf ; 

No slumber its balm to his eyelids brought, 
Or steep’d in Lethe his vexed thought ; 
Wretched in body and soul he lay, 

Till the beams of the morning awoke the day. 


Sad were the visions of grief he view’d, 

Alone in this boundless solitude ; 

*Twixt living and dying, like phantoms they come, 
Now mutter of death, now whisper of home ; 

Now paint in bright colours the joys he’d forsaken, 
And tempt his sad heart with the scenes they awaken. 


And faintly smile on the smiling skies ; 

Each effort but proved it was all in vain, 

Though struggling in hope he was weak through pain ; 
Nature no longer the toil could bear, 

And he sunk ’neath the pressure of cold despair. 


Aain was the blast of the chilly morn, 

Feverish and hot his cheek did burn ; 

And tho’ fann’d by the zephyrs that freshly blew; 
More sickly and faint his spirit grew ; 

And the strength that had nerved each arm for fight, 
Now wasted away with a withering blight. 


Wretched and weary as man could be, 

He felt in his bosom death’s agony ; 

And a shroud of mist enveloped his eyes, 
And a darkness before them began to rise ; 
The sounds that before were loud and clear, 
Fell scarcely reveal’d to his deaden’d ear. 


Is there none that will watch the live-long day, 
From her tower that o’erlooketh the broad highway, 
To hail each form that perchance she may see 
Approaching, in hope that it may be HE? 

Or when darkness her mantle has cast around, 

Still ling’ring depart, as she lists to each sound ? 


Is there none that at dead of night will go 
To Our Lady’s shrine with a holy vow, 
And weeping, repeat her countless beads, 
And tell to the Virgin her hero’s deeds ? 
How bravely he fights for the holy shrine, 
And wars with the crescent in Palestine? 


Is there none that has sworn to be ever thine, 

And longs for her lover from Palestine ? 

Is there none that will sorrow, Sir Knight, in vain, 
Till the pilgrim warrior returneth again ? 

As thy bosom shall answer, Sir Knight, arise, 

And open once more those sealed eyes. : 


Sealed are those eyes in endless night, 

Whose glance was erst so vividly bright ; 

Pale is his cheek, and cold is that hand 

Which wielded with fate the battle-brand ; 
Hush’d is each motion, hush’d each breath, 

For the form of the warrior lies wrapp’d in death. 





TO A POET. 


BY A***eRE, 


To thee, thou lover of the beautiful, 

I raise my voice, that answ’ring, thou may’st tell 
Whence comes thy magical poetic power ; 
Whether to thee direct from Heaven it fell 

By inspiration, or is it but the stream 

Which fiows forth after long years spent 

In striking on the harden’d rock of knowledge ? 
To others can’st thou impart thy wondrous power, 
Teach them to mould their language into song, 
And speak of Heaven, of nature and its ways, 
With all the thrilling rapture that thou dost ? 
For thee the azure depths above expand 

With more of beauty than for common man; 

For thee the golden stars shine brighter far, 

And peopled are with beings like ourselves, 

Who yearn and hope for immortality. 
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When evening’s shadows o’er the landscape fall, 
And distant hills are bathed in roseate light, 
And streams of amber flood the arching blue, 
And forest tops are tinged with golden hues, 
Who heeds like thee the beauties of the hour, 
Or marks the passirig changes half so well ? 
Who lists like thee to that melodious song 

Born with the twilight, sweet’ning the dewy air, 
The voice of the nightingale, silenced with morn? 
Joy must be thine, dweller in fancy’s home ; 
For thou canst mould a future full of bliss, 

Pass o’er the bounds of earth, extend thy gaze 
To heaven itself, and sketch that pure abode ; 
In the hush of darkness does thy spirit wake, 
And wander forth alone to gather thought, 
When others sleep? Howe’er it be, oh speak ! 
Speak, that we may understand the mystery, 
And know the rapture which a poet feels 

In contemplating thus the ways of God. 


Sept. 20, 1846. 





ODES FROM HAFIZ. 
No. II. 
BY B. B. COWELL. 


Joyful news have come, my heart, the days of grief 
will soon be past, 

Pleasure flies on golden wings, but sorrow also files as 
fast! 

Fate, the veiler, hastens onward, bearing all things in 
its flight, 

And the closest haunts of silence all are open in its 
sight. 

Why, for fortune good or ill, to joy or grief thy soul 
deliver ? 

On the pages of existence see the writing changes ever ! 

From the times of ancient Jumsheed * comes the re- 
frain of the song, 

“ Hasten, friends, and bring the wine-cup, earth will 
have no Jumsheed long !” 

On the sapphire vault of heaven, see! the lines are 
written clear; 

“ All, save acts of mercy perish, all things else are 
mortal here !” 

Let the wealthy read the lines, and make their hearts 
their offering, 

Or their stores of gold and silver are at best a worth- 
less thing. 

Morning zephyrs bring the tidings, that my love is on 
her way, 

Rise, my heart, no son of Adam is for ever sorrow’s 
prey ; 

Candlet of my soul be joyous, for the long-sought 
moth is come, 

And a gleam of bright’ning morning dawns upon the 
night of gloom : 

Turn not thou thy heart from love; rise, Hafiz, greet 
the dearest maid, 

At her coming, see! the hues of darkening fortune’s 
picture fade ! 





* An ancient king of Persia, who is a favourite hero 
in its legends. 

¢ Eastern poets abound with allusions to the fabled 
loves of the candle and the moth, and the rose and the 
nightingale. 3 
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Reviews. 


Heidelberg,a Romance. By G. P.R. James. 
Mn George Pe woe Raneford J (not 
r. sford James (n 
George Prince aapedcen he.-has:often been 
seriously called) has in the work before us 
fully supported that reputation which he 
has gained as one of the most pleasing and 
delightful of modern writers of fiction. 
We do not say that his novels are either 
“ solid or philosophical,” simply because 
they do not pre so to be, while all no 
vels that do make-such pretence are into- 
lerably dull and stupid; and we therefore 
differ widely from an able contemporary, 
considering their popular, yoo and 
highly amusing pages as equally de- 
serving of being preserved to posterity as 
those of any living novelist, Dickens alone 
pe pees odern sashendiny, al e- 
rally aim at ity, justly 
ing. this quality for paren which this 
quality is adapted... Bulwer, when be phi- 
losophises, is -an intolerable. bore; :sq:was 
the author of “ Tremaine;” and 80, we 
fain must Own, was Mr. James, when he 
made his experiment in the only disagree- 
able romance he ever published, “ Morley 
Ernstein.” Dickens never does, except 
when he scatters, pearl-like, the tru 
which genius, in whatever line, must al- 
ways have in store. 

n “ Heidelberg,” we have a most excit- 
ing, mysterious, and able historical ro- 
mance, the period being that when Eng- 
land was governed by James I, whose 
daughter Elizabeth, of romantic memory, 
was married to the elector-palatine of the 
Rhine. The tale opens, as usual in Mr. 
James’s romances, with two horsemen rid- 
ing along a road, but with this favourite 
feature we are by no means disposed to 
quarrel; the one is Algernon Grey, the 
other Sir William Ifford. They are pi 
turesquely sketched, as is the scene they 
are viewing. Algernon Grey, the hero, is 
drawn with vigour and power, though very 
like must of our author's heroes, being as 
near perfection as man well can be. Mr. 
James, however, writes on the principle of 
placing virtue ever in the balance against 
vice, and virtue always triumphant in the 
end—a pleasant contrast to the French ro- 
mancists, who leave virtue to drag the hem 
of her garment in the mire, while ‘vice 
rides loftily in her chariot. It appears, by 
the conversation that ensues, that both are 
travelling for their pleasure, or rather 
seeking pleasure to away the time un- 
til the period of their return to their na- 
tive country, England. It is at once per- 
ceptible that Algernon is suffering under 
the weight of some influence against which 


his feelings revolt, but which his nice sense 
of bonour will not allow him to overthrow 
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What it is remains long a secret, and, in 
justice to the author, must remain so, as far 
as we are concerned; this part of the sub- 
ject we therefore dismiss with the remark, 
that the mystery is admirably well ma- 
naged. The companion of Algernon is 
evidently playing a double game, being 
deeply anxious, for some ulterior and si- 
nister purpose, carried on under the mask 
of friendship, to make his friend fall in 
love. The travellers are men of high rank, 
keeping up their incognito, which causes 
them to be s»mewhat cavalierly treated by 
oue Baron Oberntraut, whom they happen 
upon. They arrive at length at Heidel- 
berg, in whose grim and gallant castle-halls 
the yet unelected palatine holds his court; 
that very evening there is a grand festival, 
at which Baron Oberntraut is an invited 
guest. The English wager that they will 
gain admission without giving their names. 
The most pleasing and novel scene in the 
work now ensues. The friends dress and 
proceed to the castle, where they, by their 
gallant bearing and courteous conduct, ob- 
tain ready admission. The queen, de- 
lighted at the mystery which hangs about 
them, and half recognising in Algernon a 
nobleman of high rank at her father's 
court, gives the two adventurers into the 
safe custody of two f:ir and lovely crea- 
tures. The scene between Algernon and 
Agnes is exquisitely drawn, in delightful 
contradiction to the somewhat doubtful 
courtship kept up between Sir William and 
the married lady into whose hands he is 
given. Algernon and the fair heroine 
make rapid acquaintance, though neither 
think of love, Algernon, indeed, being 
bound by secret and hateful ties to restrain 
any such emotion. Jealousy, however, en- 
sues. Baron QOberntraut is in love with 
the fair demoiselle, and taking offence, 
challenges Algernon to a duel. Some ex- 

uisite little scenes follow, which end in a 

uel, which we extract :— 


“Our weapons are of the usual length, I suppose,” 
said Oberntraut, speaking through his teeth; for 
there was more bitterness in his heart than he wished 
to appear. “I really do not know,” answered Al- 
gernon Grey ; “ but you had better measure them ;” 
and he laid his by the side of his adversary’s. There 
was a considerable difference, however; the English 
blade was not so long as the German by at least two 
inches; and when the baron observed it, his cheek 
flushed and his brow contracted; but his heart was 
noble and just, though somewhat impetuous and 
fierce; and, after a moment’s pause, he said, “I 
cannot fight you with this disparity ; we must put it 
off till another day. It is my fault, too; I should 
have sent you the measure of my weapon, or asked 
the length of yours.” ‘It matters not,” replied the 
young Englishman : “ your sword is a little longer than 
mine. but my arm is a little longer than yours ; thus 
the difference is made up, and nothing of this kind 
should ever be put off for slight punctilios. Besides, 
my stay in this country must be short, and I may not 
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have another opportunity of gratifying you. With 
thanks, then, for your courtesy, I say we must go 
forward as the matter is.” “ Well, well,” answered 
Oberntraut ; “if such is your opinion, I am ready.” 
“We had better move the cloaks out of the way,” 
answered Algernon Grey; “I see the light will 
not fail us.” “Oh, no fear of that,” said the 
baron ; “ these things do not take long.” The young 
Englishman smiled ; and the field having been clear- 
ed, advanced, with ceremonious courtesy, and saluted 
his adversary. Oberntraut returned the compli- 
ment, and their swords crossed. The great school 
for the use of that weapon with which both gentle- 
men were now armed was, in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, the low, fallen land of Italy, where Algernon 
Grey had passed several years. In point of strength, 
the two adversaries were very equally matched ; for, 
although the yonng Englishman was somewhat taller 
and more supple, yet Oberntraut was several years 
older, and had acquired that firmness and vigour of 
muscle which is obtained long enough before any 
portion of activity is lost. The latter was also very 
skilful in the use of his arms; but here Algernon 
Grey, frum the schools in which he had studied, was 
undoubtedly superior. He was also superior in per- 
fect coolness. There was no angry passion in his 
breast, no haste, no impetuosity. He came there to 
defend himself, to oppose an adversary, but neither 
eager nor fearful. He felt as if he were in a hall of 
arms with baited weapons, merely trying his skill. 
He was anxious to disarm his opponent, not to hurt 
him; and in the first three passes Oberntraut was 
taught that he was pitted against a complete master 
of the rapier. At first this discovery made him more 
cautious, and he used all his skill; but it was all in 
vain. He could not approach his adversary’s breast ; 
wherever his point turned, the blade of Algernon 
Grey met it; and more than once the baron felt that 
he had laid himself open to the riposte, but that, from 
some cause, his adversary had not seized the oppor- 
tunity. Repeated disappointments, however, ren- 
dered him irritable and incautious. He watched, 
indeed, his opponent’s defence, thinking to learn what 
he called the trick, and overcome it by another sort 
of attack; but whenever he changed his mode, 
Algernon met it with a different parry; and the 
clashing sword passed innocuous by his shoulder or 
his hip. The light began to wane perceptibly, and as 
cool and perhaps cooler than when he began, the 
young Englishman recollected his adversary’s words, 
and thought, “ These things take longer than you 
imagined, my good friend, with a man who knows 
what he is about.” A slight smile curled his lip, at 
the same time; and thinking that he was mocking 
him, Oberntraut renewed the attack with tenfold 
fury. Algernon gave a momentary glance to the 
sky; the rose had died away from above; heavy 
clouds were driving over in detached masses; a drop 
of rain fell upon his hand ; and he saw that, in two 
or three minutes, the air would become quite dark. 
“ I must wound him,” said he to himself, “ or in this 
dull twilight I shall get hurt; he is too keen to be 
disarmed ; I must wound him, but slightly.” At the 
same moment Oberntraut made a furious pass; the 
young Englishman parried the lunge, but, though his 
adversary’s breast was unguarded, his heart smote 
him, and he would not return it, lest he should touch 
some vital part. The baron pressed him close with 
pass after pass; and step by step the young English- 
man retreated. Then suddenly changing his mode, 
Algernon assumed the attack, drove his’ adversary 
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before him in good guard, and then, in the Italian 
manner, took a bound back and stood in defence. 
Obentraut, following the method, of which he had 
some knowledge, sprang forward and lunged. Al- 
gernon parried and returned; but at the same mo- 
ment the baron’s foot slipped on the wet grass, the 
sword’s point caught him on the right breast close to 
the collar-bone, and passed out behind the shoulder. 
He staggered up, raised his weapon, let it fall, and 
sank slowly on the ground. 


The consequence of this duel is that Al- 
gernon is arrested at the very moment 
when honour and right feeling prompt his 
flight from beside Agnes, whose affections 
he is gaining and gains. The discovery 
takes place by means of an accident, when 
Algernon saves the heroine's life, and is 
forced to wander in the woods all night; 
he then determines to flee, but is sent to 
prison, with permission given to Agnes to 
visit him every day. The plot now thick- 
ens, and becomes intensely exciting; scenes 
follow in rapid succession. The tie begins 
to unravel; the treachery of Sir William 
becomes apparent, and in a chapter of hor- 
rible, painful, and evén disagreeable inte- 
rest, ee difficulty which prevents the out- 
pouring of Algernon’s love is removed. 
As a mere novel, “ Heidelberg” will be 
read with zeal and animation by all. It is 
of the cast usually called breathless, while 
the scenery described is sweet in the ex- 
treme. We are, indeed, so pl d with 
one or two, that we shall next month find 
room, which we have not at present, to 
make further extracts. 





History of Civilisation. By W. A. Mac- 
kinuon, F.R.S., M.P. London, Long- 


man. 

We had intended to have concluded our 
notice of this valuable work this month, 
having as yet not touched upon the second 
volume, which contains matter scarcely 
less important than that in the first. An 
unavoidable pressure of matter, merely 
ee us time to say that the subjects are 

rance, Spain, Portugal, Italian Republics, 
Papal States, Switzerland, Holland, Hanse 
Towns, Sweden, Russia, Asia, America, &c. 
There are supplementary chapters on 
the prevalence of wars in olden times, in- 
fluence of civilisation on the Female Sex, 
Witchcraft, &c. It will readily be seen 
that from such a range of subjects, we 
could with ease to ourselves, and advantage 
to our readers, cull numerous extracts and 
comments. In fact the work is so unusually 
rich in materials that we must devote one 


* more, and even, if our readers rebel not, 


two articles, to some elucidation of its con- 
tents. We here extract something about 
Spain: “The situation of Spain in 1843 
was very singular. It may be assumed as 
a general position, that any nation in which 
Civilisation is making progress, ‘must, as 
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already observed, either be occupied b 

foreign and internal trade, commerce an 

manufactures, external war, or internal 
dissensions, Spain has not much of the 
first, and unfortunately the last have been 
frequent of late years. The wretched 
government, and the dark superstition, 
that have ruled over her for centuries, 
have placed her behind the rest of Europe: 
facility of communication, one of the ele- 
ments of civilisation, is wanting. This de- 
ficiency of very late years has been par- 
tially supplied by steam navigation, but 
not to any great extent, from the want 
of navigable rivers. Much, however, may 
be done to make up for these deficiencies. 
What melancholy reflections does not the 
situation of this favoured country and fine 
population create, when we reflect on the 
centuries of ignorance, bigotry, and des- 
potism to which Spain has been subjected.” 
Ballad Romances. By R. H. Horne. Lon- 

don, C, Ollier. 

Horne, in this volume of ballads, after 
the genuine old English fashion, exhibits 
qualities of mind very different from what 
have been lent to him by many critics. 
Originality of thought, a soaring into the 
higher regions of the poet’s heaven, an 
new conception of man’s soul, any ak 
from the great storehouse of lofty genius, 
we should in vain seek to find, but in lieu 
of these qualities, possessed but by a few 
men in many centuries, we have a graceful 
mode of expression, elegant thoughts cloth- 
ed in graceful language, and pleasing se- 
ries of narratives which will be read with- 
out pause or hesitation. It is seldom in- 
deed that we, in this unpoetic age, stumble 
upon anything half so agreeable as these 
ballads, and least our readers should have 
any doubts upon the matter, we shall give 
them some opportunity of j dging for 
themselves. In “The Noble Heart” will 
be traced the thorough counterpart of 
many an antique middle age tale. It is 
told with considerable force, with here 
and there very many superior passages. 
It opens thus:— 


“ Bring from Bohemia’s woods and bowers 
Chaplets, wreaths, and odorous flowers, 
Ivy rock grown in soft rains, 

The purple crocus from the plains, 
Scented sprigs of the dark green fir, 
Fresh from the sparkling mountain air, 
With lilies white and azure bells, 
Cull’d in the deep Moravian dells ; 

But oh, from love’s own garden sweet 
Strew roses round the happy feet, 

And weave in garlands for the bed 

Of Hulda, who this day shall wed 

Sir Ludolf, knight of Sonnenfels.” 


The tale must be perused to be unravelled 
to find if Hulda does really wed the Nuble 
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Heart. We can spare space but for a few 
descriptive lines :— 


“ The stars their vigil lamps are burning, 

Thou canst not see the rising moon, 

Through darkness it is upward yearning, 
And earth l:es outstretched in a swoon. 

Ah, could’st thou to thy youth returning, 
Of nature crave a life-long boon, 

*T would be to feel that every sorrow 

Would change as day must to the morrow, 
Or alternate with pleasure soon. 

But now, yon sad and lonely man 

Walks as if night were the full span 

Of all his life—his boundary vague. 

Meanwhile another deems the morning 

Will ever bring the same adorning 

That now o’ergilds the towers of Prague.” 


The second ballad,- “The Monk of 
Swineshead Abbey,” is full of bold free- 
trade sentiments, in striking keeping with 
the spirit of the age. In the three knights 
of Camelot we are reminded of delightful 
old Spencer and Chaucer. It is, perhaps, 
all the more pleasing from this circum- 
stance, as bearing us back to our readings 
in these suggestive old poets. A few lines 
will fully explain our meaning :— 


“ His doublet was of violet hue, 
And glistened with the morning dew ; 
His helm of emerald bright, 
And round his waist a diamond zone, 
Like a far constellation shone, 
With scintillating light. 
“ A wreath of lilies round his neck, 
Hung loosely tangling o’er his back, 
All robed in carmine clear, 
Whose broidered roses glanced like fire, 
While in his hand with sportive ire 
He shook a silver spear.” 


Of the “ Ballad of Delora, or the Passion 
of Andrea Coma,” being not partial to dit- 
ties of the doleful order, we shall merely 
say that there is much passion and feeling 
in its composition. “ Gelert,” and Ben Cap- 
stan’s story of 

“ A drown'd sailor’s ghost, 
But I can’t see the use !” 


are both excellent; but “The Elf of the 
Woodlands,” with its soft and sunny scenes, 
its little nooks of wood and dale and water, 
its elegant descriptions, is perhaps the most 
— piece inthe volume. We are told 
that 


“ A soft beam tips the trunks and leaves 
Of this green silent wood, 
And presently a net-work weaves, 
And presently a hood ; 
A net-work and a hood of gold, 
Spread in many a lovely fold, 
And many a gleaming band 
Silently as minutes told 
Into a lover’s hand.” 


Then comes a description of a cottage 
asleep, the quiet of which is thus inter- 
rapted :— 
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“ What buzzing tickles yon oak tree’s foot, 
Bustling and bnsy with nought to be seen ! 
There’s something fidgetting at the root, 
With a foo-fooing sound, like a schoolboy’s flute, 
And a rattling like pods of dry bean. 
See! see: there’s a thing scarce five inches high, 
With a comical motion and funny bright eye, 
And a look both roguish and bold. 
His limbs are all antics, he skips like a flea, 
His body is brown as the bark of a tree, 
Mixed with green streaks, and tarnished with gold. 
With little legs straddling 
He dances about, 
Pretends to be waddling, 
Then leaps with a fiout 
At something he sees in the bright quiet air, 
And in front of the cottage he makes antics rare ; 
He dances, he prances, 
Give hiccups and kick ups, 
But all without noise is his merriment made ; 
He laughs at the little cot, 
Threatens the chimney pot, 
But soft as a moth, or as light plays with shade.” 
In conclusion, we recommend this pretty, 
pleasing, and really delightful volume to 
all lovers of poetry, while the elegant and 
tasteful manner in which it is got up, 
makes it very suitable for presents. 





Memoirs of the Reign of George II. B 
Horace Wat ole, Earl of Orford. Edited 
by the late Lord Holland. 3 yols., Lon- 
don, Colburn. 

To acquire knowledge from historical 
works is sometimes a task of great diffi- 
culty. For although the facts appear cor- 
rectly related, yet, in memoirs particularly, 
we must consider the character of the his- 
torian; and this is peculiarly the case in 
the present work. Horace Walpole was an 
implacable foe, and an inconstant friend. 
We must, therefore, carefully weigh, before 
we receive as truth, the opinions he ex- 
presses on the actions of his contempora- 
ries: but with the assistance of an ex- 
vito able preface, and also of the 
notes by the late editor, added to the 
frankness of the author himself, we are 
enabled to judge pretty accurately what 
amount of credit is due to these remark- 
able memoirs. ‘They relate to the last 
ten years of George II. reign, and during 
that time Horace Walpole was placed in a 
good position to note the proceedings of 
those around him. He was in parliament, 
in the midst of the intrigues of hostile 
parties, and having apparently no political 
ambition he was entrusted with the secrets 
of the contending factions. We regret, 
however, that acrimonious spirit which per- 
vades the work; he never forgot or forgave 
those whom he considered instrumental in 
the defeat and overthrow of his father the 
celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, and he 
therefore omits no opportunity of saying 
an ill word of them, or of misrepresenting 
their actions. This fault however does not 
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in the a ag degree take from the inter- 
est of these volumes, although it may 
slightly from its value, we know of few 
works that are more replete with stirring 
accounts of the events or so judiciously 
interspersed with interesting and charac- 
teristic anecdotes. The interest never 
flags, and as we closed the third volume, 
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amusement, and, as our friends would say, 
could tell a right good one; had we known 
the good half dozen or more contained in 
this volume, we should have been able 
marvellously to add to our reputation. We 
can fancy ourselves, amid r auditors, 
telling how Chusiz, caliph of said 





we could only regret that our author had 
not continued his memoirs for the remain- 
ing six and thirty years of his life. He 
died in the year 1796 at the advanced age 
of eighty. Although in a great measure 
removed from the bustle of political 
struggle, he might nevertheless have con- 
tributed a valuable addition to that most 
interesting period of our history, when 
everything portended a cape in the affairs 
of the world, and which afterwards took 
place with such fearful effect in France, 
and indeed throughout the whole of 
Europe. Horace Walpole was on the most 
intimate terms with Fox and Pitt, the 
fathers of two of the greatest statesmen 
and orators that England has produced. 
For the former he had the most unbounded 
admiration, and: he seems in a great mea- 
sure to have been worthy of it. Fox (the 
son) from his cradle was brought up for 
parliament, and he was peculiarly fortu- 
nate in having so able a father. Horace 
Walpole is equally severe in describing 
his relations as he is in speaking of the 
others. He tells us that his uncle “knew 
everything but how to be silent and how 
to apply his knowledge,” and then that his 
character was a mixture of vices and follies, 
summing it up by saying that his imperti- 
nence was mixed with nothing. Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, father to George III, is 
still more severely handled, and from other 
accounts we are inclined to give the 
fullest credence to it. He informs us that 
Frederick resembled the Black Prince 
(whom the prince considered as his pattern) 
in nothing, but in dying before his father. 
Our space, however prevents us from en- 
tering at present so fully into the subject 
as its importance deserves, but we cannot 
conclude without observing, that any one 
who studies the history of his own country 
should not be without these volumes, which 
explain much that was previously obscure. 
We consider it one of the most amusing 
historical works that has appeared for 
many years. 


The Caravan, and Other Tales. By Wil- 
helm Hauff. London, James Burns. 
Fanciful, full of the love of eastern ro 

mance, of which the Germans are almost 

the only successful imitators, Wilhelm 

Hauff has Ss in these stories, nar- 


ratives well calculated to wile away the 
hours on a winter’s evening. For our- 
selves, we used to love such Christmas 


tabar,” and turned into a stork; and 
how he and his vizier, half starved on froge 
and lizards, found an owl, who wonde ly 
relieved their minds by discharging their 
bills—for such is the tale of “ Caliph 
Stork.” “ The Spectre Ship” would have 
enabled us to sup on horrors with a hun- 
dred companies; and with “ The Severed 
Hand” we could have frozen up the veins, 
and opened the salt sluices of the eye, with 
half an acre of juvenile lady-auditors. In 
fact, in this little cheap volume are mate- 
rials enough to last a story-teller for a sea- 
son or two, and.to such we heartily re- 
commend it, and, indeed, to all lovers of 
the marvellous in fiction. The public are 
much indebted to Mr. Burns for his _selec- 
tion of tales, which in themselves form @ 
pleasing and instructive little library. 


United Service Magazine. 
London, H. canes 
The number of this periodical for Sep- 

tember opens with a very able commence- 

ment of a series of articles upon that most 
interesting country, the Punjab. At the 

resent moment it is possessed of peculiar 
interest, since though the late outbursts 
have apparently been crushed, it is very 
obvious to all who penetrate in their re- 
searches below the surface of things, that 
the calm cannot long continue in a pro- 
vince in which the seeds of dissension are 
so widely scattered throughout all classes 
of the community. The writer of the pre- 
sent aper, entitled “ The Sikhs and the 

Punjéb, brings to bear upon his subject a 

great amount of ksewteliee. He appears 

indeed familiar with the whole province, 
and enters into a description of its produc- 
tions and manufactures with a familiarity 
which argues well for the careful study 
which he has bestowed upon his paper. 
To a very wide circle of soalibes the “ Sikhs 
and the Punjab” addresses itself, convey- 
ing as it does abundance of real informa- 
tion in a pleasing, easy style. “ Incidents 
in the Career of a Su ’s Mate,” is 
worth perusal; and the “ Narrative of an 

Expedition into the Interior of New Zea- 

land,” is replete with interest. There are 

@ great many articles besides of considera- 

ble merit. The continuation of the “ Tale 

of the Sea” ably sustains its character. It 
is exciting, rapid, and full of incident. 

Some very judicious remarks are contain- 

ed in the paper, entitled “On Improving 

the Condition of the Soldier.” The writer 
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seems to agree with Captain Layard in the 
proposition which he so ably advocated be- 
fore the House of Commons, and to be per- 
fectly acquainted himself with the wants of 
the soldier, and the necessity of rendering 
his condition more comfortable. The num- 
ber is full of matter well warthy of perusal. 





The Gipsy, Henry of Guise, Mary of Bur- 
dy, One ina Trovsand By G. P.R. 
Sie London, Smith and Elder. 
These new and cheap editions of Mr. 
James’ popular and admirable fictions are 
now before us, and it becomes a duty to 
recommend them. It is quite sufficient to 
give the titles to induce all who can afford 
to become purchasers. 


Susan Smith, the Ferryman’s Daughter. By 
Eliza Leslie. London, R. Wertheim. 
The fair authoress in this little but im- 

pressive tale, has worked out a true narra- 

tive in a manner highly creditable to her 
head and heart. It is indeed a tract which 
might be placed with advantage in the 
hands of every child. It is a sad and me- 
lancholy story,with an end, though gloomy, 
yet inspiring aud admirable. How tri- 
fling are the glories of a warlike and proud 
man dying, beside this simple, true, and 
affecting picture of a young mother’s 
christian death-bed. And now to find 
fault, In all moral stories, it is the habit 
to make the evil-doer the husband, the 
sufferer always the wife. We never have 
the suffering man, with a bad wife bound 
to him by earthly ties. This is wrong, as 
tending to inculcate that in all cases, where 
marriage is not happy, the fault lies on 
the male side. In our opinion, an impar- 
tial examination would divide the blame 
pretty equally, and a philosophic inquirer 
would be very apt, from the want of rea- 
soning power, which exists in a vast ma- 
jority of women, to place the largest 
amount on that side. A man’s faults are 
ome they are often physical injuries 
one the woman; on the other side, we 
have the mind of man sapped by the un- 
reasonable, half-selfish qualities, which 
characterise the generality,particularly un- 
educated women,who are not by any means 
all angelic in their composition. 
We must wholly dissent, also, from the 
following :— 

- We cannot too strongly recommend our readers 

to be content with that station in life in which it has 

pleased God to call them.” 


For our own part we dissent from the 
opinion that God has anything to do with 
station. Men are born all equal, and that 
they are poor or rich is but the effect of 
human society, and is no more the will of 
God than he wills that murder, robbery, or 
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any other crime, should take place. We 
commend every man, no matter how lowly, 
for striving to reach a station from which 
he is but accidentally excluded. Again do 
we have to take up the following. The 
intent is good, but heaven is rather pl 
to give the sinner time than to cut him off 
in. his sin:— 

“ This young man had come of decent parents, who 
had given him a good education, but whose hearts 
he had filled with sorrow by going to sea, not only 
without their consent, but against it. Let my read- 
ers mark this circumstance, and remember the fifth 
commandment is the commandment with promise, 
and let them try to recal the breakers of this law, in 
their own circle, if many of them have lived to a good 
old age!! Our own experience is decisive on the 
point.” 


With its faults, and want of philosophy in 
religious views, the work is still excellent, 
and its price, fourpence, is within reach 
of all. 


Shakespeare's Dramatic Art. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Ulrici. Lon- 
don, Chapman Brothers. 

It has been truly said that in England 
a book about Shakespeare is a literary 
want, a book that should not treat cxclu- 
sively of the plays themselves, but which 
should go lower than the surface, and dive 
into the recesses of the poet’s mind, and by 
so doing afford at least some clue to the 
ideas which were incentive to the produc- 
tion of his dramas. But very few have 
attempted this, and those who have, neces- 
sarily treat it in a somewhat limited man- 
ner; amongst them are Lamb, Hazlitt, and 
Coleridge. An Englishman will speak with 
unfeigned gratification of the Bard of Avon, 
and feel an inherent pride in claiming him 
as acountryman; he will eloquently dilate 
upon the manifold power of his genius, and 
thealmest unaccountable diversity in his 
composition, foralike in tragedy or comedy, 
he stood alone. This he will energetically 
maintain, and hint at a want of patriotism 
at the idea of a comparison with others; 
he acknowledges Greece produced Sopho- 
cles, but he was no personator of his plays; 
Germany, too, he knows gave birth to Schil- 
ler, but even he was an indifferent reciter; 
Shakespeare he will tell you was both an 
actor and a poet; and with feelings of gra- 
titude for the beneficial influence of his 
dramas upon posterity, he involuntarily 
exclaims, 

“ Deus nobis hc otia fecit 
Namque erit ille mihi semper Deus.” 

He has read his works, and deems them 

sublime efforts of a mighty genius; he can 

admire ‘the enthusiastic devotedness of 

Romeo and Juliet, the earnestness of wed- 

ded life in Othello, the parental affection 

and filial reverence in Lear—these are use- 
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ful lessons of ‘morality which are hailed 
with delight, and received as the offspri 
of unparagoned talents. Beyond this he 
knows nothing. ignorant of the events that 
led to the conception of Shakespeare's 
grandest plays, he sees in them no more 
than successful effurts to depict the endless 
variety of human passions. In England 
Shakespeare is read and admired, in Ger- 
many he is studied and revered, and some 
of their greatest men have aided by their 
literary efforts this truly noble feeling. 
Schlegel has given to the world some ad- 
mirable productions, but no work euters 
so fully into the details as Dr. Ulrici's, 
which we have before us, and which is cal- 
culated to throw an additional and hitherto 
unrevealed light upon the impulse which 
guided Shakespeare in his compositions. 
We can but rapidly glance at the princi- 
pal sections of the work, the first of which 
is an elaborate sketch of the history of the 
drama, prior to the time of Shakespeare, 
in which it is shown that the church was 
the birth-place of the modern drama. 
We subjoin an interesting extract: 


* All art is in its rise connected with religion, a 
proof of its divine origin as a mediate and secondary 
revolution. However strange the assertion may 
sound in the present state of dramatic art, it is not 
the less true that the church was the birth-place of 
the modern drama. If we overlook the pieces, which, 
after the seventh century, were frequently represent- 
ed in the nunneries ; and the brief spectacles which, 
in the eight and ninth centuries, were exhibited by 
monks and nuns at the funerals of their abbots and 
‘abbesses ; and the pantomimes and mummings which 
in all ages princes and lords, as well as the common 
people, loved and practised on festive occasions, we 
must place the first beginnings of the modern drama 
in the so-called mysteries or Miads plays. The origin 
of these is very ancient, and is connected with the 
custom of the maxdieval church, for a deacon to stand 
before the ambo during the reading of the lessons, and 
to hold up a roll, which on the side turned towards 
the congregation, displayed a figured representation 
‘of the particular portion of Scripture which was being 
read, in order that those who did not understand or 
could not readily follow the words might, by looking 
at the painting, be instructed in the contents of the 
lesson—be reminded of it, and so be religiously and 
morally improved.” 


The next section treats of Shakespeare’s 
life and times, which has not been inap- 
propriatedly styled a necessary birth, for 
there were wants and desires to be grati- 
fied, ions to be aroused, and lessons of 
morality to be conveyed, which had not 
Shakespeare lived would have remained 
silent and untaught. Thus Dr. Ulrici 
alludes to it: 


“The age which. could give birth to such a genius 
as Shakespeare must even have possessed tha virtues 
‘and powers requisite for the production and maturity 
of so rare a fruit. For every man and every one who 
figures on the stage of the world is in the main the 


greation ‘of the spirit of wiiversal history, and his 
R 
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birth may be.looked upon ss necessafy, in the same 
way that every great invention is not simply the ar- 
bitrary or accidental achievement of the inventor, 
but the inevitable result of a want of the age, which 
required to be satisfied.” 

Then an enlarged view is taken of his 
atyle, as well as poetical view of thingsin 
general, intimating that the character of the 
poet is historically dependent on the contem- 
porary condition ofart, as well as the pecu- 
iar state of the age and nation; that accord- 
ing as do the habits and tastes of the people 
savour of refinement or barbarity corres- 
pondingly, so will not only be the concep; 
tion of the dramatic writer, but its correct 
appreciation The following extract gra- 
phically describes this: 


“With every true artist or poet, indeed, they can 
only act upon his poetical organisation so far as they 
are the conditions and springs of the formation of his 
character as a man, and of his mental development a8 
a poet or artist. As an individual, the poet is no 
doubt an organic member of the totality of his nation, 
as well as of history and humanity, and subject, 
therefore, to the conditions of time and finite exist- 
ence. But as a genuine poetical genius, he stands at 
once above every special grade of the progress of the 
art; he belongs to all times and all people. The 
greater he is, the more independent will he be of all 
the particular and narrow interests, ideas, and tenden- 
cies of his age and country, and the higher will he 
soar above the special and existing development of 
his art. For the human, finite individuality of the 
artist is, as it were, but the substratum and mecha- 
nism with which -the eternal idea, the immutable 
mind of art, continues itself for its temporary reali- 
sation.” 


The author then verges into some mas- 
terly criticisms upon Shakespeare’s plays, 
and really showing a discrimination. very 
rarely met with. “Hamlet,” “Lear,” “Othel- 
lo,” and all the tragedies, are taken consecu- 
tively, and each particular phrase comment- 
ed upon; and whenever there appearsany ap- 
parently unintelligible sentence, great pains 
are taken tolay it before the reader ina 
lucid form. The final section of the work is 
an admirable essay on the comparitive 
relationship of Goethe and Calderon to 
Shakespeare, not that the remotest attempt 
is made to exalt the writings of either at 
the expense of the others, but the merits of 
each are minutely brought under our notice 
with impartiality and justice. Dr. Ulri 
remarks: 

“When, therefore, the mutual relation of two or 
more poets is spoken of, it cannot be any comparison 


it. For in and by himself, every genyine artist hes 
an equal justification and equally a vocation; rightly 
to be judged of, he must be viewed in his essential 
difference from. all other poets, and it i be absurd 
to. measure Calderon, for instance, or Goethe, by 
Shakespeare's personallty, or conversely to. judge of 
2 st 
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‘Shakespeare by theirs. But now, to the essence of 
an artist, the notion which he entertains of the idea 
of art, his artistic view of life and the world, pre-emi- 
nently belongs. There is, therefore, in the idea of 
art, acommon centre for all, from which each may 
be presented in a definite, objective relation to all 
others. It is only of such a relation that it is allow- 
able to speak.” 


We have, as much as our space will per- 
mit, given a review of Dr. Ulrici’s work, 
one with which every German student is 
acquainted, and which should be found in 
the library of all admirers of Shakespeare. 
It contains throughout specimens betray- 
ing the most intimate kuowledge of dra- 
matic literature; it is calculated to be of 
vast benefit to the student, and being so 
correctly translated into English, a task to 
which we are most glad in being able to give 
praise, we can but hope that those who are 
in any degree desirous of understanding the 
sublime plays of Shakespeare, will not fail 
to read with attention Dr. Ulrici’s “ Dra- 
matic Art of Shakespeare.’ 





Studies of Public Men. London, Saunders 
and Otley. 


There is a very prevalent but at the 
same time injudicious method of estimat- 
ing a politician's worth according to the 
success with which the party with whom 
he acts conduct their affairs, and the amount 
of satisfaction or dislike with which they 
are regarded by the nation. The suppor- 
ters of the minister, for instance, can see 
only in their own ranks a number of De- 
mosthenes in embryo; they can regard 
them but as statesmen of unmistakcable 
ability, possessing oratorical abilities of a 
high order, and as the men who can, and 
who only can, legislate for the people: 
while, on the other hand, these very sages 
are believed to be, by those advocating ad- 
verse sentiments, dealers in shallow theo- 
ries and impracticable measures. In po- 
litical warfare, there is an evident reluc- 
tance to acknowledge the truth of opposi- 
tion arguments, so completely is the film of 
prejudice spread over the eyes of men 
whose political sentiments are at variance 
with each other. One of the main features 
in this work is its absence of all partiality. 
A retrospect is given of some of the most 
brilliant men who have flourished in St. 
Stephen's, men whose reputation has not 
-been of an ephemeral nature, but who have 
istood mapfully the test of time. The pub- 

, tue characters who are introduced in this 
‘volume, Peel], Brougham, O Connell, Cob- 
‘den,-a0@-D’Israeli, men whose political ca- 
reer, it‘will be allowed, was not tinted with 
,wlike shade, and who are not remarkable 
“for Soinciding on matters of importance to 
the public weal, and so fairly, and at the 
same time so minutely, are each of their 
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public acts criticised, that it is impossible 
to say that the book is any other than can- 
didly and honestly written. We subj 
one extract to show its character :— 


“The judgments of contemporary writers on ptib. 
lic men naturally divide themselves into two classes, 
those supporting and opposing the general policy of a 
minister or parliamentary leader. Of these the news- 
paper press forms the ‘ avant garde ;’ it embodies the 
section whose verdict follows most closely on the att; 
its opinions, promptly given, and of immediate ana 
available power, are necessarily more or less 
formed; and when least biassed by party claims ab 
political antecedents, liable to large deductions for thé 
modifying influence of even a short space of time, 
The judgment of posterity again is the opposite of 
this, and however free from the political excitement 
and party prejudice which warp contemporary dedl- 
sions, it is apt, if the historian do not bestow great 
pains in weighing the impressions under which con- 
temporary decisions have been made, to fall into in- 
distinct outlines and incomplete views. Many fea- 
tures of a statesman’s character can only be appreci- 
ated by contemporaries, they only being aware of the 
obstacles and facilities which exist in following out 
certain lines of policy. Let a generation have pass- 
ed, and the small boundaries which distinguish minor 
events are obliterated by the flood of time, and only 
more lofty facts and party movements are visible 
above the waters. Perhaps the truth is, that both 
methods of judging have their merits, but are essenti- 
ally different, like a near or distant view of the same 
spot, each of which may be delineated with fidelity.” 


At the conclusion of this political article 
is an essay, of considerable merit, on some 

ints in the political and social systems of 
“ugland and France, displaying an inti- 
mate perenne of the policy and general 
government of the two nations; and we 
really hope that the author will not allow 
his pen to droop, but continue a review of 
some of the remaining bright lights which 
adorn our senate, for as a work affording 
an impartial account of the principal acts 
of the public men whom it mentions, it is 
in every degree ably and creditably written. 





Fawn of Sartorius. 2 vols. London, Long- 
man and Co. 

When any literary production is usher- 
ed into the world destitute of its author’s 
name, it is essentially necessary, in order 
to survive the twofold ordeal of - private 
judgment and public criticism, that the 
materials of its composition should be 
somewhat above the ordinary standard; 
for no title of rank or wealth adorns the 
ticle pegs claiming kindred; no name, ren- 
de amiliar by preceding efforts, is 
ready to take it by the hand to assist in the 
passing of the Rubicon; for though unde- 
niably much gratification necessary arises 
from the perusal of the works of men of es- 
tablished merit and acknowledged talent, 
with whose productions we are.all in some 
degree more or less acquainted, however 
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pleasingly this may operate on the one hand, 
a still stronger and greater amount of 
satisfaction emanates from the reading a 
work making its entrance into literary 
world, unsupported, unprotected; the sole 
reliance of which is its individual merit; 
the only stronghold on which it can rest 
for succour is rape ye of the composition 
and the genius of the author. No com- 
plimentary speeches are likely to be shower- 
ed upon it for the sake of acquaintance; no 
sentiments of dislike liable to be restrained 
or disguised on the possibility of offence 
being given. It will encounter honest and 
fair criticism, and by itself, and indepen- 
dent of all aid, will stand or fall. 

The first chapter of the “ Fawn of Sarto- 
rius,” or that which may be more appropri- 
ately designated as a preface, brings upon 
the stage two men who regard the tastes 
of the present day as flimsy and superficial, 
and the habits as monotonous and tedious. 
Depioring this state of things, they have 
therefore sought a retreat, free from and 
unfrequented by the common herd, with a 
determination of communing and holding 
converse with the ancients, and of indulg- 
ing in serious reflections appertaining to 
the empires of old. To aid this imagina- 
tive design still farther, an old Bolognese 
ecclesiastic has, by a lucky coincidence, 
stumbled over a manuscript of Appius, 
treating of the history of Sartorius’ Fawn, 
professedly more comprehensive and ge- 
neral in its details than that of Plutarch, 
and infinitely bearing a greater impress of 
authority than Sallust. By a sudden trans- 
formation, the consequence of the power 
of the author’s pen, the scene of the drama 
is instantaneously changed. — .ctors 
clothed under a different garment, lead us 
from the considerstion of the associations 
of the present to the recollections of the 
past. And so untiringly and energetically 
is the change sustained, that by no extra- 
ordinary power of the imagination, one 
might with reasonableness be led to believe 
they were hearers of the unperishable elo- 
quence of the consuls, witnesses of the 
triumphant processions greeting conquerors 
and heroes, listeners to the tumultuous 
clashing of implements of war, and the 
devastation of the battle scene. We can- 
not, from want of space, trace step by ste 
the various leading incidents of eac 
chapter; it will be sufficient to remark that 
Sartorius, perhaps the most fortunate (as 
regards the carrying of arms) general of 
the past, is the chief actor in the drama. 
It is the history of that great man who 
has feelings embittered by the ingratitude 
of his countrymen, led a rival army again 
and again into the field, and returned un- 
hurt: of he who, at a feast crowned with 
garlands, fell by the hand of a friend. To 
every one who possesses the most remote 
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at 
knowledge of ancient history, it must be 
apparent there is no lack of incident which 
might be made available to the author’s 
purpose, and indeed nothin been. 
overlooked. The events have been treated 
in every way which could by any means 
be made at all subservient to the purpose,. 
and an additional stimulus is given to the. 
most important transactions of the time by, 
the prescience of the Fawn,—she, who ta 
Sertorius only, revealed his private calami- 
ties and sorrows, but before thousands. 
detailed the successes of the camp and the 
soldiery, and was by the multitude, the 
community, regarded as the gracious mes-. 
senger of destiny. Z 

As a work entering into a mmute des- 
cription of the character of those times, it- 
will be eagerly read. The student will 
explore its pages, and not find his labcurs 
unrewarded; the man fond of having his 
feelings aroused by the incomparable’ 
genius which threw a halo over the ages of 
bygone times, will not rise from the perusal” 
uninstructed or unedified, for throughout: 
the whole work is there blended such elo- 
quent displays of argument, combined with 
happiness of description, as will carn for 
the composition a reward far more solid 
and imperishable, than that species of re- 
muneration which greeted a victorious 
general returning from a scene of conquest. 
The “ Fawn of Sartorius” is evidently not 
the work of a novice; and we have no hesita- 
tion in predicting its success amongst, 
those who will either regard it as a work 
for the study, or with those who will loo 
upon it in the light of a production yield- 
ing to them instruction and amusement. 
It is written with great care, and displays a. 
vast deal of ability and talent. 


Undine,-from the German of Fouque.. Lon- 
don, James Burns. : 
This fanciful and beautiful tale is well 

known to the readers of romance, and 

therefore this cheap edition is very wel- 
come. 


Philip Musgrave ; or, Memoirs of a Church 
of England Missionary in the North Ame-' 
rican Colonies. Edited by the Rev. J; 
Abbott. [No. 33 of Murray's “ Home 
and Colonial Library.”] 
This is an interesting and even admira- 

ble record of the labours and perils, toils, 

difficulties and privations, of the missionary 
life. Philip. Musgrave lived for the last 

twenty-five years in the backwoods of (a- 

nada. A poor English curate, overworked 

and underpaid, he cheerfully accepted the 
mission as a piece of preferment; and was 
not a little astonished when brought into 
contact with the unexpected trials of his 
new situation, The story of his i 


and triumphs is full of interest. batig” 











The Topic. Egypt as It Is. London. C. 

Mitchell. 

The present.is one of the most interest- 
ing numbers of this little periodical which 
has as yet appeared. It will be of the ut- 
most value to all who take an interest in 
the affairs of Egypt, giving as it does an 
accurate description of the state of society 
there, with an account of Mohamed Ali, 
and the various members of his family. 
There are, besides, some views and specu- 
lations on the question of the transit which 
are of the utmost importance at the pre- 
sent moment, and go far to set the matter 
in its proper light before the public. 


Evenings with the Old Story-Tellers, from 
the Gesta Romanorum, London, James 
Burns. 

A very simple and pleasing digest of the 
tales in the work known as “ Gesta Roma- 
norum.” It is an invaluable mine to the 
writer of fiction, and has been largely used 
by Gower, Lydgate, Chaucer, sh Shakes- 
peare, in the olden time; while, in the pre- 
sent age, Parnell, Schiller, Scott, aud 
Southey, have equally availed themselves 
of these rich stores. 





Frank's First Visit to the Continent. 
don, James Burus. 


A very amusing account of a visit to 
France, which might with advantage be 
consulted by all future continental tourists. 


Quentin Matsys. By Pauline Pitchler- 

London, James Burns. 

The authoress has worked up some facts 
in the life of this eminent painter into a 
very agreeable story. Quentin Matsys’ 
best known picture is that of the Two Mi- 
sers, the original of which is supposed to 
be in the picture-gallery of Windsor 
Castle, 


Lon- 


The Domestic Medicine Directory. By 
Charles Dinneford. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

This volume will be found a useful com- 
panion to the family medicine-chest, and 
also as a guide in the administration. of 
domestic medicines in cases where the ad- 
= of a medical man is not easily attain- 
able. 


My Razor and Shaving Tackle. By John 
eetgen. 

This pamphlet will be read with pleasure 
and prcfit by all who feel an interest in 
the subject of which it treats, as well for 
the humour —— every page, as for 
‘its simple and lucid explanations whereby 
the author instructs us “how to shave to 
perfection.” : 
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AntTi-SLaVERY Le&aGue, 


On Monday, September 14, in the 
year of our Lord 1846, drawn by our 
strong hatred of oppression and slavery, 
white and black, we attended a meeting at 
Exeter Hall, expecting to hear something 
of the wrongs suffered by the unfortunate 
negro in the United States and elsewhere. 
We did not expect much novelty, nor that 
much good would be done, since the par- 
ties that got up the meeting had none of 
the requisites to command success. Before; 
we accord our sympathy and support to 
any body such as the Anti-Slavery League 
professes to be, we must be satisfied that 
its members are sincere, disinterested, and 
worthy. Now, as leaders in a great, holy, 
and good cause, we hold that Mr. Garrison 
and Mr. George Thompson are not worthy 
of the support of thinking men. They 
have too little sense in their mode of pro- 
ceeding, too little charity in their lan- 
puage, too great a love of abusing, and vi- 
lifying, and maligning their fellow-men, to 
be a league of power and good. They 
speak Bible in hand, but their speech is 
most uncharitable ; they quote Scripture, 
but they make a very ill use of it. The 
meeting we allude to, then, was not an 
anti-slavery meeting; it was merely a meet- 
ing got up by certain splenetic parties to 
revenge themselves on the late Evangelical 
Conference, because, wishing an union of 
all christian sects, it excluded such as it 
thought not orthodox; it was an anti-cle- 
rical, it was an anti-religious meeting. 

Mr. Garrison, throughout the whole of 
his long and rambling address, said not a 
word about American slavery. He con- 
fined himself entirely to the grateful and 
apparently congenial task of abusing the 
Evangelical Alliance. He called it an as- 
sembly of hypocrites, because, having met 
together for a particular and special pur- 
pose, they did not turn aside to make the 
question of American negro slavery a pro- 
minent part of the business of their as- 
sembly; because, on one or two occasions, 
they demanded in prayer that God would 
aid their deliberations, this flaming Ame- 
rican orator had the audacity to call their 

rayer blasphemy before God! He quoted 
Targel y from —. Alhance speeches, 
for what purpose but to ornament his own 
no one could see, and sat down after hav- 
ing, by his intemperate and incautious lan- 
guage, disgusted every sensible man who 
heard him. 

The fact is, that the abolitionists, thoug’ 

enerally well-meaning men, have no en- 
arged views; they are, unfortunately, men 
of narrow minds, who ride their hobby to 
death. Meet for corn-law abolition, and 
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they. shout—* Negro-slavery;” agitate for 
cheap sugar, still they cry “ Negro-slav- 
ery; seek, by bringing together men of 
every true christian creed in a great bond 
of brotherhood, to cause union between the 
various sects, and to do away with much 
bitterness and jealousy, and they will din 
— “ ‘Negro-slavery” into your ears. 
They understand no other question; they 
cannot grasp at political or religious views 
which affect the universe; theirs is one 
idea, beyond which they are as ignorant as 
Kamschatkians. 

But calumny, exaggeration, and the con- 
stant use of assertions which are not war- 
ravted by fact, end by disgusting all men 
who wish to carry out the changes which 
others make mere vehicles for frothy de- 
clamiution. During all the great anti- 
slavery movement in this country, much 
that was not true was put forth from in- 
temperate zeal by even the best of its apos- 
tles, but they never turned upon the mi- 
nisters of religion generally, and made 
slavery an excuse for vilifying the teachers 
of the gospel. 

In our opinion, the Exeter Hall meet- 
ing was but part of an insidious movement 

ainst the revealed religion; no opportu- 
nity was lost for assailing priests, minis- 
ters, bishops, and it is well known how old 
and stale a trick it has always been for the 
enemies of truth and the gospel to assail 
its teachers. Mr. George Thompson said, 
with awful levity, that “an anti-slavery 
meeting was necessarily an anti-clerical 
one!” What stronger proof could be urged 
that the religion must be bad whose minis- 
ters could be the advocates of a system so 
infernal as that of man-stealing? 

Not content, however, with assailing the 
Evangelical Alliance, a body with which 
we by no means identify ourselves, Mr. 
George Thompson next attacked, ir the 
strongest language, the Free Church of 
Scotland, and its organs in the press, as 
upholders of the system of American 
slavery. Hecalled them an assembly of 
man-stealers, and did all he could to induce 
a belief that they were enemies to the 
cause of emancipation. 

We shall at a future time go fully into 
the question of American slavery; we 
shall endeavour to show how it may be 
gradually abolished, by gentle means, by 
gaining over the American people to the 
cause. It will never be done by the in- 
strumentality of a little firebrand commit- 
tee, sitting in London, calling itself the 
Anti-Slavery committce, and which will 
searcely even be heard of in America, 
which it described as trembling at the 
sound of its (the London Anti-Slavery 
League’s) denunciations! 


— 


THe QUEEN IN JERSEY. 


A decent respect forthe powers that be, 
a show of kindly greeting towards the so- 
vereign, and some little enthusiasm on the 
score of her being a young and lovely wo- 
man, is both natural and comprehensible. 
A queen or a king, a president of a repub- 
lic or other chief magistrate, as the case 
may be, should, as the representative of a 
great country, meet with attention and 
manly homage. Unfortunately, however, 
in all countries, the amount of little minds 
far exceeds those possessed of enlarged 
views. Royalty, therefore, is worshi 
in England after a style which would not 
be equalled, we are quite certain, on the 
advent of another Saviour. We have tead 
with shame and disgust the account of her 
majesty’s visit to Jersey. That the Jersey 
folks should have been gratified by a royal 
pageant, that they should have made some 
show upon a very agreeable occasion, that, 
as things go, they should have felt some 
degree of pride, is understandable enough. 
But on what ground, from what cause, arose 
the silly demonstrations which took place, 
we are at a loss to conceive. Her majesty, 
Prince Albert, and the little princes are, 
doubtless, very important personages in 
the state; they spend an immense amount 
of public money, for which we appear to- 
lerably grateful, only anxious, It seems, 
that the figure should be increased. The 

ueen is the first magistrate, nominally, in 
the realm, and curiosity would naturally 
be alive to catch a glimpse of her. But in 
the name of common sense, of decency, of 
that homage only due to heaven, why will 

eople lie down and thus worship their 
ellow-creature?—an amiable young lady, 
an exemplary wife, a very attached mo- 
ther, with the simple fact of being exalted 
by the accident of birth to a very high 
place in the state. 

We blush to own that we are of the same 
race with beings who humiliate their spe- 
cies by such exhibitions as ‘that described 
in the Jersey Times. The a of that 
very agreeable r is quite right to nar- 
Hh ie roval sit as he déesi he is speak- 
ing the sentiments of his readers, who, when 
calm reason ined its sway, must have 
blushed at their own degradation. A ee 
touch was, in the dark times, considered as 
good for the king’s evil; a royal visit i 
Jersey is accounted a cure for every ill. 
Nay, the results of a queen setting her 
foot upon the island are awful to contem- 

late! 
an Thursday, September 3; 1846, was 2 
eat day in the annals of J “it was 
the beginning of a new era. Tn that small 
point of time, she hurried forward years in 
civilisation—she strided ‘with ~ huge paces 
towards the age in advance of her.”. = ’ 
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And high time too, as, if Jersey has 
strided a century in advance of her for- 
mer self, she must be still a couple of hun- 
dred years behind her neighbours, to judge 
from such a melancholy exhibition of ser- 
vility. 

“ Here, then, was displayed the innate 
beauty, the naturalness, so to speak, of mo- 
narchy. It brought to a focus the nobler 
sentiments and motives of the heart; it 
bp largely and grandly the hero: wor- 

ip centred in the soul, wanting which ex- 
pansion, men bicker and fight amongst 
themselves, they know not why.” 

Hero-worship! we can half understand 
that—we.can comprehend men paying ho- 
mage to talent, to genius, to those who by 
their patriotism, or wisdom, or devotion, 
have deserved well; but rank-worship is as 
mean as hero-worship is natural. 

We are told that the consequences are to 
be mighty, that paltry dissensions, even 
difference of opinion, is henceforth to be 
done away with. For how long? For a 
week? Then, 

“ There was so much of the pure and 
beautiful, such a magnificent efflux of the 
great and goodly feelings of the heart in 
the scenes we have witnessed.” 

That is, there was an enormous develop- 
ment of the organs of curiosity and servi- 
lity (“ the pure and beautiful”), for never 
did we hear of more thorough abasement 
of the dignity of men. From “the heart- 
sprung and sublime” vivas, the Jersey-men 
keeping it up all night, we pass to record 
how well the sun behaved himself: 

“ The mellow haze of twilight dawn 
melted gradually away; a gentle breeze 
sprung up, and out came the sun, in his 
most radiant effulgence, to greet the mo- 
narch of the widest and most flourishing 
— his light rises or sets upon.” 

e omit, from unwillingness to dwell 
upon what is to us a sad and melancholy 
exhibition of human weakness, many gems; 
we forbear saying what we think of the 
lovely wives and daughters who turned 
chorus-singers for the day, but we cannot 
leave unrecorded the following :— 

“ Her majesty was graciously pleased to 
give to the bailiff, from her own lips, the same 
condescending terms of royal eulogy on the 
inhabitants and the country ; and the royal 
prince, we understand, benzgnantly express- 
ed himself in a similar manner.” 

Condescension and benignity would 
sound well as applicable to the great Giver 
of Good, but, as applicable to a man and 
woman, is a most pitiful exhibition of the 
degraded minds which can regard a simple 
and hearty expression of approval as be- 
nignant, as condescending. 

“ Blended in her countenance was an air 
of affable condescension and courteous 
dignity.” 
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The prince, who, seemed “a man who 
thought os the hour,” was, doubtless, 
biting his lip to keep from laughing .in 
the faces of his servile followers! 

“ We are assured, that on hearing the 
enthusiastic cheering gf the people, her 
majesty shed tears.” . 

The education of the youth who may 
one day hold the position now held by his. 
illustrious parent appears to have been 
commenced with spirit:— 

* The little Prince of Wales went on 
deck dressed as a sailor—a glazed hat, 
checked shirt, the handkerchief round the 
collar tied in a sailor's knot, blue jacket, 
and white trousers, were his costume. The 
sailors gave the royal sailor nine times 
nine, and when that was over, he ordered a 
glass of grog to be given to each of them.” 

The following is the richest piece of 
folly we ever recollect in connection with 
the physiology of loyalty :— 

“In the chair sent for her majesty by 
Mr. Le Gallais, cabinet-maker, many thou- 
sands of persons felt it their pleasure to 
sit.” 

Now it is not only the people who are to 
blame—it is the press which is greatly at 
fault. Let an important discovery be made, 
let a meeting of wise and erudite men take 
sepa let a great priinciple be worked out, 
et any movement occur which may benefit 
mankind, and a little corner, a few columns 
in small print, narrate the fact; but let a 
king or queen pay a visit, go yatchirg, or 
dine with another king, and every paper 
resounds with a fact as useless of ree ys. 
that Mr. Dunn dined with Duke Hum- 
phrey. The metropolitan press, arg 
those only read by women, are not liable 
to this censure; but, in too many instances, 
it is the ill-advised trumpeting of trifles in 
print which gives them importance with 
the people. And a more trifling occur- 
rence, to any sensible man, than that the 
queen went to Jersey could not well be re- 
corded. It deserved five lines. 


Drury Lane, OcToser 3. 


Mr. Bunn, having completed his engage- 
ments, and strengthened his company, has 
fixed on Saturday for the opening. The 
last season was unfcrtunate, despite the 
production of Mr. Wallace’s “ Maritana,” 
and the engagement of Carlotta Grisi. The 
lessee has profited by past misfortunes, and 
the campaign is likely to be successful, if 
there be truth in speculation. The com- 

any consists of Harrison, D. W. King, 

arker, Henry, Borrani, Stretton, Weiss, 
S. Jones, and a new tenor, of whom much 
is expected. Amongst the ladies are Miss 
Romer, Miss Rainforth, Miss Poole, and 
Miss Collett. Mrs. Bishop, whose success 
in Italy has been very great, will appear 
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in the “ Maid of Artois,” into which Balfe 
has introduced several new airs. Viardot 
Garcia is also promised, and, if she form 
one of the company, it is intended to pro- 
duce Meyerbeer’s “Camp of Silesia” on a 
seale of great splendour. Amongst the 
debutantes will be a Miss Messent, a pupil 
of the Royal Academy, and Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs. The agreement with Jenny ind 
is still in force, so that the “Swedish 
Nightingale” will not be able to sing at 
any other theatre, if the love of fame should 

rompt her.to visit London. Three operas 
sve been accepted—one from Balfe, one 
from Lavenu, and another from Wallace. 
We are right glad of this, as it is upon 


native talent alone that Mr. Bunn should 


as much as possible stand; and sure are 
we that if the promise be kept, the season 
will be profitable and satisfactory. For 
the ballet, a great many engagements have 
been effected. We are to have Flora 
Fabbri, for whom a new ballet, entitled 
“ Ersilie,” has been composed, Plunkett. 
Adele, Louise, Guibelei, and perhaps Car- 
lotta Grisi. ‘The new dancers are Madlle. 
Sophie Fuoco,- premiere danseuse of the 
Academie Royale de Musique; Madlle. 
Paderna, from La Scala and San Carlos; 
Mademoiselle Theodore and Mademoiselle 
Borderie, both from the Academie; and 
Mademoiselle Benard. The ballet of “ Bet- 
ty,” which is founded on an adventure of 
Charles II, is to be produced, and the 
revivals will include the “ Devil to Pay,” 
the “Peri,” “Giselle,” and ‘ Paquita.” 
The house has been redecorated, and a new 
drop scene, painted by Mr. Grieve and Mr. 
Telbin. The shape of the orchestra has 
been altered into a circular form, and its 
members considerably increased. Schira 
eonducts. The chorus will be under the 
able direction of Mr. Tully, and Mr. West 
is to be the superintendent of spectacle. 
From the above list of popular names, we 
augur well fur the ensuing season. 


HAYMARKET, OCTOBER 1, 


This delightful little theatre opens this 
day with a most powerful and excellent 
company. We have the promise of a new 

lay, in which Helen Faucit will appear, 
y Marston. To-night the company will 
perform the “ Poor Gentleman,” the ‘ For- 
tune Hunter,” and the delightful farce of 
the “Cabinet Question.” 


PRINCcESS's. 


A most lively, entertaining, and pleasing 
little comedy, called “ Love’s Telegraph,” 
has been running all the month, at this 
house. It is admirably suited to the talents 
of Madame Vestris and Charles Matthews. 
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On Monday, September 21, “ Clarissa 
Harlowe” was uced, too late for notice, 
but will be faithful chronicled next month. 
It is supported by Matthews, Oxberry, 
and Mrs, Stirling. 


ADELPHI. 


Madame Celeste, so charming as Miami, 
so graceful and energetic as Clarisse, so 
natural in “St. Mary’s Eve;” Wright, than 
whom no living comic actor is more gent 
inely clever, causing the spectator to roar 
with his uproarious mirth and humour; 
Paul Bedford, whose merit we certainly 
think over-rated, with many others, cause 
this to be one of the most attractive 
houses in London. For real fun there 
is not its _— The stock pieces are 
“ Eugenia Claircille,” “The Judgment of 
Paris,” in which Wright is immense as 
Venus, and “Why don’t you send hoo 
Wife to Camberwell.” “Eugenia Clair- 
cille” is a new domestic drama, and it was 

roduced with all that care and attention 
‘or which this house is so well known. To 
attempt a detail of the plot and incidents 
that were crowded into a representation 
enduring nearly three hours, would in- 
volve us in a labyrinth from which it 
would be difficult to escape. It must there- 
fore suffice if we indicate that the staple 
incidents comprise a rich dying uncle,-a 
fawning legacy hunter, an orphan niece, a 
roguish lawyer, a repentant burglar, and 
a lover, who, like the Deus of the poet, 
worthily steps in and offers his intersit at 
the appropriate critical moment when, but 
for him, all would have been lost. Ma- 
dame Celeste was the nucleus around which 
all the successive events revolved, and she 
fully redeemed the hopes of the author by 
concentrating upon herself the whole in- 
terest of the drama, The secondary parts 
of the plot and the minor characters con- 
stituted, in our opinion, the principal at- 
traction. Paul Bedford, as a stray lolly- 
op-seller, and Mrs. Frank Mathews, as 
is wife, affurded a fund of amusement to 
the admirers of the grotesque: whilst Mr. 
Munyard, as Pegg, the lawyer’s clerk, not 
only excited merriment, but gave indica- 
tions that he possesses a ies of comic 
tulent which has been absent from the 
boards ever since little Knight “ shuffled 
off this mortul coil.” We need hardly 
observe that the drama was successful, but 
pethaps it may be excusable if, for the 
benefit of future auditors, we hint at the 
expediency of shortening the first twoacts, 
and thus of hastening the advent of the 
third, which really contains as much legiti- 
mate and racy humour and fun as we have 
for a long time past witnessed ina new 
piece. 
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SapLer’s WELLS, 

The enterprising manager has increased 
his claims upon the lovers of our classic 
drama, by placing worthily upon his boards 
the most attractive of our wondrous bard’s 
tragedies. ‘Romeo and Juliet” was pre- 
sented for the first time to a Sadler’s 
Wells audience, and the cast, scenery, and 


general getting up, were of a character 
quite in keeping with Mr. Phelps’ previous 


efforts. More, we are persuaded, need not 
be said to assure those who have watched 
this gentleman's progress, that the new 
effort he has made to assert the claims of 
his profession merits their earnest and 
ardent support. Of the manner in which 
the drama was represented it is most grati- 
fying to us tu be enabled to say that, abat- 
ing here and there a false emphasis, or a 
misreading, the performance was satisfac- 
tory. Romeo was performed by Mr. Cres- 
wick, who in general plays earnestly, and 
with some degree of grace; a little more 
discrimination in the scenes where his pas- 
sions are roused, combined with somewhat 
more regard for modulation in his tones, 
would probably add to the satisfaction of 
his hearers. r. Phelps, as Mercutio, dis- 
played that genuine and never-failing good 
sense which characterises his readings of 
the higher class of dramas. His delivery 
of the Queen Mab sally was light and airy, 
and yet as emphatic and impressive as if it 
had been uttered with the gravity of a 
senator. Of Miss Laura Addison, who un- 
dertook the part of Julict, it is again our 
duty to spel in terms of sincere commen- 
dation. It is a task of great delicacy so to 
apportion praise as not to awaken over- 
weening self-satisfaction; as, on the other 
hand, it 1s difficult to hint at a shortcoming 
or a fault without depressing unduly the 
person whose histrionic attempts occasion 
the critic’s remarks. With respect to Miss 
Addison it may be observed that the 
graxinate sentiments awakened by her 

elivery of her first sentences was that 
of constraint; but the young actress 
very speedily shook this off, and rising 
in passion and dignity as the action of 
the drama proceeded, she occasionally, 
and that not sparingly, gave vent to¢her 
feelings in a strain so moving, and with 
gestures so appropriate and impassion- 
ed, as to rouse the sympathies of her 
auditors to a high point, and by winning 
their sympathies obtained their well- 
merited applause. A little care and more 
experience will, we are convinced, place 
this lady in the foremost rank of tragic 
artists. As it was, it was the best Juliet 
_we remember to have witnessed. The 
tragedy was followed by the evergreen 
comedietta of “ Matrimony,” one of the 
most pleasing productions of the pen of 
Mr. Kenney, whose dramatic laurels have 
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not of late had any addition made tn 
them, to our regret. In the “Lady of 
Lyons,” and “Romeo and Juliet,” Miss 
Laura Addison still continues to attract 
deservedly at this deserving temple of the 
classic drama. 


Lyceum. 


This attractive theatre having several 
novelties announced, we shall give them 
full notice next month. 


MapDaMeE Tussaup’s. 


Richard Cobden, the deservedly cele- 
brated Anti-Corn Law Leaguer, has been 
added to this exhibition, which is one of 
those which never tire upon the visitor. 


PouyTecanic INSTITUTION. 


In this admirable institution, in which 
clear, useful, and exceedingly entertaining 
lectures are delivered on every new inven- 
tion that is likely to be of public utility, 
there has been deposited an invention of a 
Mr. Ruttie, for enabling ships to avoid the 
danger of collision at night. It consists 
of different coloured lamps, which can be 
burnt at a trifling expense, and are so 
placed upon the mast as to distinguish 
steamers from sailing vessels. 


HiPpPropRoMe. 


Monsieur Tourniare and his clever troupe 
of well-named horses and clever horsemen, 
commenced a novel species of entertain- 
ment, in the style of Franconi’s, at Paris, 
in Lord’s Cricket-ground, last Monday. 
Mr. W. Blight’s brass-band attended, and 
performed popular airs in a satisfactory 
and very excellent style. There was 
plenty of horsemanship in the ring, some 
of which the public have already seen and 
approved of. It consisted of races of an 
exciting character (amongst which was a 
race of mounted monkeys, booted and 
spurred after the most legitimate fashion) 
of Signor Emidy’s feats of balancing, of 
several displays of equitation and strength, 
and last, though not least, came a chariot- 
race, similar to that which took place some 
time since at Vauxhall. The speed of the 
chariots, the skill with which the horses 


-were guided, and the closeness of the 


struggle for precedence, made the scene 
very entertaining. The ground was well 
attended, notwithstanding that “ Every- 
body is out of town.” 


ADELAIDE GALLERY, CASINO. 


Laurent has renovated. and newly ar- 
ranged this place for promenade concerts; 
it will doubtless be successful. 


F. A. B. 
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